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the  broad  goals 


The  five  broad  goals  of  the  Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Program  are 
these: 

•  to  help  children  grow  in  awareness  of  self. 

•  to  encourage  them  to  enrich  their  personal  relationships  through 
language. 

•  to  build  a  language  community  in  which  they  may  collaborate  through 
language,  share  a  rich  common  experience,  share  personal 
experiences,  enjoy  and  approve  of  each  other’s  efforts,  and  provide  a 
variety  of  audiences  needed  for  language  development. 

•  to  encourage  children  to  explore  the  world  about  them,  at  first  hand 
and  through  books  and  other  media. 

•  to  develop  their  powers  of  communication  and  increase  their 
awareness  of  the  kinds  of  language  that  are  effective  in  different 
situations  and  with  different  audiences. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  program  provides: 

•  a  rich  matrix  of  common  experience  to  be  mediated  in  language. 

•  numerous  opportunities  for  children  to  bring  their  personal 
experiences,  relevantly,  into  the  classroom. 

•  suggestions  in  the  Guidebooks  for  activities  and  audiences  to  foster 
the  language  community. 


principles  of  language  development 

Underlying  Peoplemirrors  are  a  number  of  principles  concerning  the 
nature  of  language  and  the  way  it  is  learned: 

Language  is  learned  primarily  through  use — in  speaking,  writing, 
listening  and  reading. 

Language  needs  content.  The  more  engrossing  the  content,  the  better 
the  language  performance.  Peoplemirrors  provides  a  rich  content  for 
talk,  writing,  listening,  reading.  The  ideas  it  sparks  off,  the 
experiences  it  offers,  will  engage  a  student’s  imagination  and  feelings, 
and  provide  a  context  in  which  he  or  she  can  use  language  to  share 
perceptions. 


Thought  is  possible  without  words,  but  not  • 
to  an  advanced  level.  By  means  of  words 
we  develop  concepts  which  enable  us  to 
organize  our  experience,  and  in  one  sense  • 
to  create  the  world  we  live  in. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 
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•  The  acquisition  of  both  language  and  thought  begins  not  in  writing 
but  in  talk.  It  is  by  talk  that  the  child  first  learns  to  order  his  or  her 
world,  to  interpret  experience  and  to  communicate  with  others.  Long 
after  children  have  learned  to  write — throughout  their  lives  in  fact — 
talk  will  continue  to  fulfill  this  function.  Peoplemirrors  encourages  talk — 
talk  between  individuals,  within  small  groups,  around  a  classroom,  in 
improvised  drama,  on  tape,  in  interviews,  on  fact-finding  expeditions, 
with  the  teacher,  with  other  adults  beyond  the  classroom — talk  that  is 
speculative,  playful,  purposeful,  information-seeking,  logical, 
disputatious,  collaborative,  fanciful,  absurd — talk  as  varied  as  the 
moods  and  purposes  of  the  students  themselves. 

•  Language  is  a  form  of  behaviour  in  which  the  role  of  the  audience  is 
crucial.  Speech  withers  when  the  audience  is  critical,  bored  or  noisy. 
But  when  the  students  can  identify  with  their  audiences,  when  they 
feel  that  what  they  have  to  say  is  received  sympathetically,  speech  and 
writing  blossom. 

•  The  audience  shapes  the  form  of  language.  The  student  realizes  that 
there  is  an  appropriate  language  for  each  kind  of  audience.  When  he 
or  she  talks  in  a  small  informal  group,  language  may  be  colloquial; 
making  a  class  report,  he  or  she  may  be  more  formal;  writing  a  story 
for  young  children,  he  or  she  will  write  simply  and  illustrate 
copiously.  In  writing  for  publication  in  the  classroom — a  display  on  a 
bulletin  board,  a  book  of  stories  or  poems,  a  letter,  an  advertisement, 
a  column  in  a  class  newspaper — he  or  she  will  likely  take  greater  care 
with  spelling,  punctuation  and  sentence  structure.  Peoplemirrors 
provides  suggestions  for  the  development  of  a  large  range  of  real 
audiences. 

•  The  student’s  progress  at  school  requires  the  acceptance  of  the 
language  he  or  she  brings  from  home.  This  speech  may  be 
unconventional  in  usage,  characterized  by  what  Walter  Loban  has 
called  mazes — syntactical  tangles  of  hesitations,  false  starts  and 
meaningless  repetitions.  Nevertheless,  speech  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
student.  To  approve  of  one  student’s  speech  over  another’s  on 
grounds  of  correctness,  to  interrupt  the  spontaneous  and  confiding 
flow  with,  “I  did,  Johnny,  not,  I  done,”  is  crushing.  To  show 
impatience  with  inarticulateness,  or  more  concern  for  “correctness” 
than  for  the  ideas  and  feelings  being  expressed,  is  to  reject  the 
student  along  with  his  or  her  language.  To  reject  this  language  is  to 
deny  his  or  her  background  and  a  life’s  history  of  personal 
relationships. 

•  Acceptance  of  the  way  a  student  speaks  is  important,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  For  some  young  people  from  under-educated  homes,  the 
need  for  language  development  is  very  real.  Such  people  should  be 


Learning  to  use  one’s  native  language  is 
not  a  matter  of  words  only;  it  is  intimately 
connected  at  every  stage  with  the 
development  of  thought,  feeling  and 
behaviour.  Nor  is  it  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
combination  of  a  number  of  separate 
skills;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  single  unified 
process,  though  an  extremely  complex 
one. 

Frank  Whitehead 


A  great  deal  of  the  most  useful  talk  arises 
in  connection  with  events  and  activities 
that  have  taken  place,  inside  or  outside 
the  school.  Much  of  this  will  be  in  the 
participant  role — talking  to  piece  together 
the  history  of  an  old  building  or  the 
accurate  record  of  a  pond-hunt,  to  make 
sense  of  facts  and  figures  about  the 
weather,  or  arrive  at  a  solution  to  some 
such  problem  as  “how  did  they  get  the 
chains  across  the  gorge  to  build  the 
suspension  bridge?”  And  much  of  it  will 
be  in  the  spectator  role — individuals 
recreating  in  story  the  events  of  the  day, 
or  celebrating  some  precious  moment  of  it 
— some  notable  find,  or  triumph,  or 
disaster,  even — occasionally — grief.  Such 
talk  merges,  in  the  spectator  role,  with  all 
the  talk  that  arises  from  poems  and 
stories  read  or  heard,  told  or  written. 
James  Britton  ( 1970) 


When  we  speak  or  write  we  are 
responding  to  stimulus.  A  most  important 
stimulus  element  in  any  situation  is  the 
audience.  A  man  only  speaks  when  he 
has  an  audience  to  address,  and  the 
audience  will  stimulate  him  into  making  an 
utterance  only  if  it  is  an  appreciative  or 
potentially  sympathetic  audience  or  at 
least  a  neutral  audience.  In  the  presence 
of  a  hostile  or  negative  audience  he  will 
not  speak  unless  the  stimulus  to  speak  is 
strong  enough  to  overcome  his  reluctance. 
F.D.  Flower  (1966) 
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Writing  of  mazes,  Loban  has  said:  “This 
confusion  occurs  not  only  in  interview 
situations  but  also  in  the  daily  talk  of  the 
children,  in  the  classroom,  when  they 
share  experiences,  when  on  the 
playground  of  the  school.” 

In  a  time  when  knowledge,  constructive  • 
and  destructive,  is  advancing  by  the  most 
incredible  leaps  and  bounds  into  a 
fantastic  atomic  age,  genuinely  creative 
adaptation  seems  to  represent  the  only 
possibility  that  man  can  keep  abreast  of 
the  kaleidoscopic  changes  in  his  world.  .  . 
Unless  individuals,  groups,  and  nations 
can  imagine,  construct,  and  creatively 
revise  new  ways  of  relating  to  these 
complex  changes,  the  lights  will  go  out. 

Carl  Rogers 


A  child  is  not  an  empty  vessel  when  he 
enters  school;  he  comes  replete  with  a  set 
of  abstractions  about  the  world  and 
himself,  some  of  which  he  may  have 
acquired  ready-made  from  others  but 
some  of  which  he  generated  himself  from 
his  own  experience. 

James  Moffett  (b) 


I’m  convinced  that  most  of  our  elementary 
schools  are  very  efficient  filters,  acting  in 
such  a  way  that  many  of  the  most 
interesting,  amusing,  hilarious,  absurd, 
dramatic  moments  of  the  children’s  lives 
are  left  outside. 

Geoffrey  Summerfie/d  (a) 


encouraged  to  talk  and  write  a  great  deal,  particularly  about  their 
personal  experiences  and  feelings.  This  “personal”  mode  is  the 
language  of  self-discovery,  in  which  a  person  explores  his  or  her 
world  and  defines  his  or  her  place  in  it.  Peoplemirrors  provides  for  this 
use  of  language. 

A  student’s  curiosity,  wonder,  speculation,  powers  of  logic  and 
conceptualization  are  nourished  by  people,  through  language.  It  is 
through  language  that  human  beings  have  developed  their  powers  of 
thought.  Words  allow  us  to  record  and  order  our  ideas  and 
communicate  them  to  others.  But  words  do  more:  they  help  us 
discover  what  we  are  thinking.  “Thought  is  not  merely  expressed  in 
words,”  wrote  Vygotsky,  “it  comes  into  existence  through  them”  (our 
italics).  The  student  who  is  encouraged  to  talk  and  write  a  great  deal 
is  learning  to  think.  Peoplemirrors  provides  this  opportunity. 

A  student’s  growth  in  language  and  thought  can  be  enhanced  by 
literature,  especially  when  it  is  read  for  enjoyment  within  a  thematic 
context.  Peoplemirrors  introduces  many  books  which  explore  the  themes 
of  the  book. 


the  student,  the  content  and  the 
consequences 

THE  STUDENT 

The  student  comes  to  Peoplemirrors  as  an  individual  with  a  repertoire 
of  experience,  knowledge,  skills,  interests  and  talents.  Students  in 
classroom  groups  bring  to  the  material  a  common  fund  of  experience 
developed  in  school,  skills  previously  acquired  and  a  range  of 
interests  and  talents  cultivated  through  the  curriculum.  The  way 
individuals  and  groups  respond  to  Peoplemirrors  will  be  affected  by 
what  they  bring  to  it. 

In  broad  terms  there  is  the  implicit  expectation  that  students  will 
grow  in  understanding  of  their  world,  their  ability  to  use  language  to 
deal  with  that  world,  their  interest  in  and  enjoyment  of  their  own  and 
each  other’s  language.  They  should  develop  skills  in  expressing  ideas 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 

However,  consideration  should  be  given  to  individual  differences  in 
ability.  Only  the  teacher  can  know  the  individual  strengths  and  needs 
of  students.  These  are  diagnosed  by  observing  students  at  work, 
examining  the  things  they  produce,  and  listening  to  their  ideas  and 
their  language. 
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THE  CONTENT 

The  content  of  Peoplemirrors  is  the  chain  of  ideas  it  presents.  These 
ideas  form  the  core  of  a  stimulating  language  development  program. 

But  Peoplemirrors  is  not  offered  as  the  complete  content.  Students 
already  possess  a  stock  of  information,  feelings  and  ideas  from  such 
sources  as  the  home,  their  peers,  the  mass  media  and  the  books  they 
read.  Peoplemirrors  has  been  designed  to  fuse  with  and  give  added 
significance  to  this  rich  disorder.  It  stimulates  continued  interest  in 
the  students’  world  and  encourages  further  exploration  of  it. 

It  is  this  total  content  that  students  come  to  grips  with  and  share 
through  language.  In  the  process  they  extend  their  mastery  of  both 
language  and  ideas. 

No  time  is  spent  teaching  students  to  correct  grammatical  errors 
they  may  not  have  made.  No  time  is  spent  having  them  improve 
sentences  that  some  adult  has  intentionally  constructed  as  faulty.  No 
rules  are  suggested  for  rote  learning.  The  content  is  limited  to 
stimulus  material  which  will  generate  language  that  may  then  be 
appreciated,  examined  and  developed. 

The  teacher  alone  can  determine  specific  work  to  help  students 
improve  what  they  are  doing,  by  using  their  actual  products  as  the 
basis  of  discussion  of  more  acceptable  forms. 


Language  is  not  learned  from  programmed 
stimuli,  from  making  conscious  distinctions 
among  stimuli,  from  learning  “about” 
language,  and  from  acquiring  control  of  a 
variety  of  analytic  and  synthetic 
techniques.  While  controversy  does  exist 
as  to  the  function  of  linguistic  stimuli  in 
language  acquisition,  there  is  agreement 
that  such  stimuli  vary  in  both  form  and 
content  in  ways  that  are  not  well 
understood,  but  which  the  child  is  well 
able  to  handle. 

Ronald  Wardhaugh 


“Grammar”  is  a  descriptive  instrument, 
and  not  basically  a  means  of  developing 
one’s  own  speech  and  writing.  This 
statement  can  be  supported  by  massive 
research. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 


THE  CONSEQUENCES 

The  consequences  of  working  with  Peoplemirrors  are  to  be  found  in  the 
wide  variety  of  individual  and  group  processes  and  products  that 
result. 

The  students  may  interact  with  the  content  individually.  An  idea 
from  Peoplemirrors  may  lead  to  imagining,  speculating,  comparing, 
contrasting,  classifying,  reading,  searching,  inventing,  polishing, 
refining.  The  product  may  be,  say,  a  story,  a  poem,  a  model  that  is 
entirely  personal. 

The  teacher  is  involved  in  individualized  activity  such  as  this,  and 
often  assists  the  student  in  clarifying  and  presenting  ideas.  The 
teacher  may  serve  as  a  first  audience  for  a  product. 

Peoplemirrors  will  also  generate  group  activities.  Students  in  small 
groups  will  discuss,  plan,  rehearse,  amend  and  polish.  They  will 
create  joint  products — dramatizations,  models,  displays,  books  of 
materials,  surveys  and  reports,  which  could  not  be  done  by  one 
person. 

The  process  should  be  valued  above  the  product.  The  student  is 
not  a  mature  artist  and  products  may  not  be  as  impressive  as  the 
processes  that  led  to  them.  Because  certain  technical  skills  are  lacking 
a  report,  or  a  display,  or  an  enactment,  say,  may  not  reveal  the  hard 
work  that  has  produced  it.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 


The  teacher’s  task  is  primarily  with  the 
personal  uses  of  language  and  with 
personal  responses  to  the  speech  and 
writing  of  others,  and  once  this  principle 
has  been  accepted  and  a  sympathetic 
audience  has  been  provided  it  is 
astonishing  what  progress  can  be  made. 
F.D.  Flower  (1970) 


One  learns  language  by  being  in  a 
situation  that  calls  language  forth;  by 
being  in  a  particular  type  of  situation  that 
calls  forth  a  particular  type  of  language. 
Andrew  Wilkinson 


We  are  overprone  to  value  end  results, 
whereas  it  is  the  process  of  functioning 
and  the  growth  consequent  upon 
functioning  that  are  important  to  the  child. 
Flora  Arnstein 
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The  more  a  child  is  able  to  talk  over  what 
he  is  doing  when  occupied  with  a  new 
task,  the  more  successful  he  is  likely  to 
be;  and  the  more  likely  it  is  that,  later,  he 
will  be  able  to  operate  successfully  without 
verbalizing. 

Jeremy  Mu! ford 


students  are  learning  a  great  deal  about  using  language  as  they  work 
on  their  products. 

The  consequences  of  Peoplemirrors  should  be  revealed  in  the 
increasing  richness  and  quality  of  both  processes  and  products.  From 
time  to  time,  teacher  and  students  need  to  look  at  the  processes,  such 
as  discussing,  listening,  interviewing,  reporting,  writing,  to  see  how 
abilities  are  growing.  The  filing  of  dated  samples  of  products  will  help 
give  data  about  the  growth  of  each  individual’s  competence  and  range 
of  efforts. 

Products  may  well  become  further  stimulus  material.  Students 
presenting  their  books,  reports,  tapes,  displays  and  other  products 
arouse  interest  and  curiosity,  elicit  comment,  release  ideas,  questions, 
expression  of  feeling,  much  as  Peoplemirrors  does.  The  teacher 
constantly  seeks  ways  to  make  products  available  to  others.  Students 
are,  in  fact,  authors,  dramatists,  actors,  artists,  dancers,  investigators, 
experimenters.  Their  work  deserves  consideration  by  audiences  of 
viewers,  readers,  listeners — as  does  the  work  of  the  professional 
creative  person. 

The  teacher’s  evaluation  of  processes  is  important  in  helping 
students  improve  their  understanding  and  appreciation  of  language. 
Peoplemirrors  calls  for  individual  and  group  work  not  only  in  producing 
but  also  in  evaluating.  Much  of  the  teacher’s  contribution  is  in 
developing  discriminating  self-evaluation  by  students. 


the  program 


Textbook  reading,  through  the  elementary 
years  at  least,  probably  requires 
considerable  introductory,  preparatory 
work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Concepts1 
and  ideas  can  be  introduced  through 
demonstration,  experimentation,  concrete 
illustration.  Vocabulary  can  be  developed 
orally  in  relationship  to  these  experiences. 
Then,  and  only  then,  is  the  child  ready  for 
the  task  of  reading  about  the  same 
concepts  in  the  text.  He  reads  them  not 
so  much  to  gain  new  concepts  as  to 
reinforce  them.  In  the  process,  he  learns 
to  handle  the  unusual  language  uses  of 
textbooks.  If  textbooks  are  well  written 
and  handled  well  in  elementary  schools, 
he  may,  by  the  time  he  is  in  high  school, 
be  able  to  initiate  study  at  times  through  a 
textbook  with  the  teacher  following  up  and 
reteaching  the  concepts  he  meets  in  the 
books. 

Kenneth  Goodman 


The  Peoplemirrors  program  consists  of  Peoplemirrors  (the  stimulus  book), 
Peoplebooks  and  the  Peoplemirrors  Teacher's  Guidebook. 

PEOPLEMIRRORS 

The  stimulus  book  is  the  core  of  the  program.  The  ideas  and 
activities  which  flow  from  the  material  in  Peoplemirrors  should  provide 
the  basis  for  a  full  year’s  work  in  language  development.  The  book  is 
designed  to  be  used  flexibly  by  both  groups  and  individuals. 

Peoplemirrors  explores  identity  and  human  relationships.  Students 
consider  what  it  is  to  be  a  person,  a  unique  entity.  They  describe 
their  self-image  seen  in  mirrors,  then  the  messages  about  themselves 
reflected  in  “peoplemirrors”  and  technological  mirrors  (tape, 
photography,  video).  They  explore  fantasy.  They  create  friendscapes 
— from  earliest  friendships  to  those  of  the  present — examining  conflict 
(enmity  and  rivalry)  and  group  relationships.  The  question  is  asked, 
“What  is  a  family  really  like?”  in  television,  literature,  real  life.  The 
nature  of  individuality  and  personal  freedom  is  explored  via  topics 
such  as  prejudice,  stereotyping,  conformity,  non-conformity, 
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eccentricity  and  the  manipulation  and  power-plays  often  experienced 
in  community  life.  They  attempt  to  predict  their  personal  future  and 
that  of  the  society  they  will  live  in  and  help  to  build. 


PEOPLEBOOKS 

The  Peoplebooks  provide  further  exploration,  of  the  themes  contained  in 
Peoplemirrors.  They  are  designed  for  voluntary  use.  For  organizational 
convenience  the  sequence  of  material  parallels  that  of  Peoplemirrors. 
However,  the  greater  the  students’  ability  and  opportunity  to  initiate 
their  own  activities  the  less  the  sequence  need  be  adhered  to.  The 
books  may  be  used  by  an  individual  or  a  small  group.  The  four  titles 
are: 

•  Reflections 

•  Close-ups 

•  Standouts 

•  Diversities 

Although  Peoplebooks  are  not  meant  to  be  used  as  class  readers, 
there  may  be  times  when  the  teacher  will  use  a  reading  with  a  whole 
class  to  explore  ideas  that  are  clearly  of  current  interest  to  all. 
Discussion  questions  for  use  with  some  excerpts  from  each  Peoplebook 
are  included  in  the  Guidebook.  They  are  there  as  suggestions  only. 
Teachers  should  feel  free  to  treat  as  they  wish  the  readings  they  share 
with  the  whole  class.  As  the  aim,  however,  is  language  stimulus — a 
creative  process — the  use  of  excerpts  as  comprehension  exercises  or 
studies  in  literary  appreciation  may  be  ill-advised  unless  done  with  a 
light  touch. 

PEOPLEMIRRORS  GUIDEBOOK 

The  Guidebook  first  states  the  principles  underlying  the  conception  of 
Peoplemirrors  and  explains  broadly  the  use  of  the  materials.  It  then 
provides  specific  teaching  suggestions.  Much  of  the  Guidebook  uses  a 
two-column  format.  One  column  presents  stimulus  ideas  for  teaching. 
The  other  column  gives  explanatory  notes,  illustrations,  reference 
materials,  and  restates  the  principles  of  the  program. 

The  Guidebook  follows  the  thematic  organization  of  Peoplemirrors. 
Each  new  aspect  of  the  theme  might  well  be  introduced  by  the 
teacher.  The  Guidebook  offers  a  variety  of  ways  to  do  this,  along  with 
subsequent  activities  that  students  might  pursue,  as  individuals  or  in 
small  groups. 


BOOKLISTS 

Wide  reading  should  result  from  the  use  of  the  program.  It  should 
constantly  contribute  a  wealth  of  new  ideas  to  enrich  and  elaborate 
the  themes  contained  in  the  core  book. 

A  Peoplemirrors  Booklist  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  Guidebook.  It 


Children  have  to  be  awash  in  good 
literature,  imaginative  writing  that  has  art 
and  wit  and  bite.  They  have  to  hear  it,  see 
it,  read  it. 

James  Moffett  (a) 
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Many  teachers  therefore  see  books  as 
information  banks,  but  do  not  ask  what 
kind  of  credit  system  a  child  needs  to 
build  up  in  order  to  draw  on  the  bank. 
There  are  circumstances  in  which  all  the 
promise  and  wealth  of  books  have  the 
very  opposite  effect  to  the  one  which 
teachers  hope  for.  Children  pick  up  the 
message  that  their  own  language  will  no 
longer  do,  that  the  language  of  books 
must  be  taken  over.  But  if  in  fact  they  are 
not  ready  to  make  their  own  impersonal 
language  of  reference  books  and 
information  books  of  all  sorts,  they  are 
caught  in  a  no-man’s-land — unable  to 
return  to  the  security  of  their  own  territory 
and  powerless  to  enter  the  new. 

Connie  and  Harold  Rosen 


covers  a  wide  range  of  books,  both  fiction  and  non-fiction,  that  will  be 
of  interest  to  students.  It  is  organized  in  sections  keyed  to  the  main 
themes  of  the  program.  The  list  could  be  used  as  the  basis  for  the 
individualized  component  of  the  classroom  reading  program.  Small 
sets  of  recommended  books  might  be  used  for  individual  and  group 
reading. 

The  following  list  consists  of  well-written  books,  relevant  in  theme. 
A  core,  at  least,  of  these  as  a  classroom  library  will  provide  much 
common  experience  and  strengthen  the  language  community  of  the 
classroom. 

Sounder,  William  H.  Armstrong 

Tales  and  Stories  for  Black  Folks,  edited  by  Toni  Cade  Bambara 

To  Sir  With  Love,  E.R.  Braithwaite 

The  Summer  of  the  Swans,  Betsy  Byars 

Luke  Baldwin ’s  Vow,  Morley  Callaghan 

A  Room  Made  of  Windows,  Eleanor  Cameron 

Johnny  Tremain,  Esther  Forbes 

A  Long  Way  From  Verona,  Jane  Gardam 

Summer  of  My  German  Soldier,  Bette  Greene 

That  Was  Then,  This  is  Now,  S.E.  Hinton 

I  am  David,  Anne  Holm 

A  Sound  of  Chariots,  Mollie  Hunter 

Dinky  Hocker  Shoots  Smack!  M.E.  Kerr 

Henry  III,  Joseph  Krumgold 

Mom,  the  Wolf  Man  and  Me,  Norma  Klein 

Walkabout,  James  Vance  Marshall 

A  Figure  of  Speech,  Norma  Fox  Mazer 

The  Boy  Who  Could  Make  Himself  Disappear,  Kin  Platt 

The  Almost  Year,  Florence  Engel  Randall 

The  Bear’s  House,  Marilyn  Sachs 

The  Witch  of  Blackbird  Pond,  Elizabeth  George  Speare 

A  Child  in  Prison  Camp,  Shizuye  Takashima 

Gemesh,  Jane  Willis 

Fireweed,  Jill  Paton  Walsh 

The  Dream  Watcher,  Barbara  Wersba 

The  Hollywood  Kid,  Maia  Wojciechowska 

Shadow  of  the  Bull,  Maia  Wojciechowska 

A  Single  Light,  Maia  Wojciechowska 

Till  The  Break  of  Day,  Maia  Wojciechowska 

The  Pigman,  Paul  Zindel 
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Most  of  these  books  are  in  paperback.  The  virtues  of  paperbacks  are 
proven:  they  appeal  to  young  readers,  promote  group  activities,  are 
easily  carried  and  inexpensive  enough  to  buy  in  small  sets  to  stock  a 


class  library  which  will  then  be  accessible  when  on-going  themes  make 
them  relevant. 

The  non-fiction  titles  will  support  the  students’  research.  As  many 
of  these  books  as  possible  should  be  available  in  the  resource  centre 
so  that  students  can  pursue  topics  that  interest  them. 

A  list  of  professional  reading  for  teachers  is  available  in  the 
Guidebook.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  bibliography  of  educational  theory, 
but  a  practical  tool  designed  to  help  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  It 
includes  books  that  round  out  the  theoretical  base  of  the  program, 
and  suggests  practical  teaching  procedures.  A  list  of  references 
quoted  may  be  found  in  the  Guidebook. 

ANALYSIS  OF  CONTENTS  OF  PEOPLEMIRRORS 
Following  the  teaching  suggestions,  each  stimulus  unit  is  identified, 
briefly  described  and  analysed  to  reveal  the  component  processes  in 
language  and  thought,  with  suggested  kinds  of  audience  involvement. 

OPERATIONAL  TERMS 

In  accomplishing  the  work  of  the  program  certain  terminology  is  used 
in  the  texts  and  in  the  Guidebook.  The  terms  are  listed  here.  They 
are  likely  to  be  part  of  the  teacher’s  language  used  in  instructions, 
assignments  and  evaluation.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  all  the  children 
will  know  them  or  come  to  understand  them  without  help.  It  is 
expected,  however,  that  they  will  gradually  become  a  useful  part  of 
each  child’s  growing  vocabulary. 


tell 

summarize 

account 

narrate 

compile 

anecdote 

describe 

discuss 

extract 

define 

present 

excerpt 

question 

enact 

anthology 

interpret 

mime 

audience 

speculate 

dramatize 

enactment 

compare 

improvise 

documentary 

contrast 

illustrate 

report 

identify 

brainstorm 

summary 

order 

monologue 

outline 

organize 

dialogue 

narrative 

shaped  poem 

context 

relationship 

found  poem 

like 

double-page  spread 

free  verse 

similar 

collage 

script 

opposite 

design 

plot 

relevant 

layout 

character 

irrelevant 

type  face 

setting 
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The  fundamental  fact  in  language 
development  seems  to  be  the  nature  of 
the  child-adult  dialogue.  The  way  children 
are  talked  to  by  adults,  particularly  by  their 
parents,  and  even  more  particularly  by 
their  mothers,  in  large  measure 
determines,  for  good  or  ill,  their  linguistic 
growth. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 


Self-discovery  is  the  most  important  of  all 
human  discoveries. 

C.  Day-Lewis 


the  theoretical  base  and  specific 
objectives 

In  a  separate  publication,  The  Theoretical  Base  and  Specific  Objectives,  the 
authors  state  the  theoretical  basis  of  the  program  and  present  a  list  of 
specific  objectives,  expressed  as  abilities  which  teachers  may  expect  to 
see  develop  in  students. 

The  Theoretical  Base  refers  to  M.A.K.  Halliday’s  “Relevant  models  of 
language”,  Educational  Review,  1969,  pp.  26-37,  and  to  James  Britton’s 
theoretical  model  of  language  functions.  As  the  latter  model  is  of 
growing  influence,  we  include  here  a  brief  outline  of  its  main  features: 

EXPRESSIVE  LANGUAGE 

James  Britton  uses  the  term  Expressive  to  denote  the  language 
function  that  first  develops  in  the  child.  This  function  exists  to 
express  the  self — how  one  feels  about  things.  By  nature  self-revealing, 
it  relies  on  intimate,  supportive  audiences  and  shared  situations. 
Characteristically,  it  is  oral,  informal,  eddying,  intuitive  and 
exploratory.  It  may  reveal  hitherto  unverbalized  feelings,  attitudes  and 
conceptualizations  “at  the  point  of  utterance”,  in  Britton’s  notable 
phrase.  It  can  be  of  central  importance  in  the  development  and 
exchange  of  ideas,  particularly  at  the  exploratory  stage.  Far  from 
being  an  immature  form  out  of  which  we  grow,  expressive  language  is 
life-long.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  elementary  school  child’s  written 
language.  It  is  the  matrix  out  of  which  two  other  language  functions 
develop — the  Poetic  and  the  Transactional. 

POETIC  LANGUAGE 

The  Poetic  function  is  still  concerned  with  the  expression  of  feelings, 
but  here  they  are  modified  by  form.  Indeed,  formal  qualities  of 
language  are  of  central  significance.  They  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
message.  To  change  the  form  is  to  radically  change  the  message. 
“Art,”  Susanne  Langer  has  written  (1962,  p.  76),  “may  be  defined  as 
the  practice  of  creating  perceptible  forms  expressive  of  human 
feeling.”  Although  students’  poems,  stories  and  enactments  are  not 
literature  in  the  professional  sense,  they  are  “art-like”. 

For  the  most  part,  students’  formulation  of  feeling  will  be  intuitive. 
They  draw  unconsciously  on  the  forms  of  literature  listened  to  or 
read.  They  may  begin  stories  with  a  rubric  (“Once  upon  a  time”);  use 
repetition;  select  and  sequence  events;  create  suspense;  use 
monologue  or  dialogue;  experiment  with  simple  forms.  The  transition 
from  the  Expressive  to  the  Poetic  function  is  gradual.  Many  students 
may  always  retain  Expressive  features  in  their  stories,  poems  and 
plays. 
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TRANSACTIONAL  LANGUAGE 

In  the  interest  of  explictness  and  objectivity,  Expressive  language 
begins  to  move  towards  the  impersonal.  It  serves  to  inform  or 
persuade.  Britton  calls  this  function  the  Transactional — “getting  the 
world’s  work  done”.  Throughout  elementary  schooling,  children’s 
accounts  of  the  world  around  them — observations  of  things, 
processes,  creatures;  reports  of  experiments,  surveys,  research 
projects;  interpretation  of  data;  instructions  as  to  procedure;  attempts 
to  change  the  behaviour,  opinions  and  attitudes  of  others — are  by 
intent  Transactional,  though  they  may  retain  Expressive  elements. 

The  transition  from  Expressive  to  Transactional  is  a  gradual  process. 
Britton  warns  against  undue  haste  in  urging  the  transition. 

THE  MODEL  UNDERLYING  THE  NELSON  LANGUAGE 
STIMULUS  PROGRAM 

The  authors  of  the  Language  Stimulus  Program  present  a  model 
similar  to  Britton’s  and  in  broad  agreement  with  that  of  Halliday. 

This  model  is  the  basis  for  the  processes  and  specific  objectives  which 
follow. 

For  some  teachers,  Expressive  may  connote,  not  the  child’s 
personal  dialect,  but  some  form  of  decorative,  even  self-conscious 
language.  In  this  context  a  child  is  said  to  use  language  with  “greater 
expression”.  Moreover,  Expressive  may  not  immediately  connote  oral 
speech,  which  should  be  the  basis  of  language  and  thought  in  the 
classroom.  Talk  has  tended  in  the  past  to  receive  scant  respect  in 
many  schools.  Indeed  it  has  sometimes  been  feared  as  a  distraction, 
as  an  unfortunate  reinforcement  of  sub-standard  dialect.  For  these 
reasons,  the  term  “Informal-oral”  has  been  substituted  for  Expressive. 

“Subjective-artistic”  has  been  used  instead  of  Poetic,  and 
“Objective-transactional”  instead  of  Transactional.  The  words 
“subjective”  and  “objective”  remind  us  of  children’s  concern  for  the 
worlds  of  self  and  of  non-self.  “Artistic”  retains  the  art-like 
connotation  of  Poetic,  but  suggests  the  possibility  of  literary  modes 
other  than  the  poetic — for  example,  story,  anecdote,  enactment.  It 
permits  the  inclusion  of  non-verbal  means  of  artistic  expression — 
mime,  movement,  painting,  model  and  puppet-making,  music-making 
— all  vital  elements  of  the  curriculum,  at  one  time  or  another 
substituting  for  language  and  yet  always  evoking  it. 

The  model  appears  on  the  next  page  in  summary  form. 
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INFORMAL-ORAL 

Language  expressing  and 
revealing  sell  and  feelings. 
Language  which  is  in  the  student’s 
own  dialect. 

Language  which  is  informal, 
eddying,  intuitive,  exploratory. 
Language  which  relies  on 
intimate,  supportive  audiences  and 
shared  situations. 


MODIFIED  IN  GRADUAL  TRANSITION  TO 


OBJECTIVE-TRANSACTIONAL 

Language  to  enquire,  inform, 
elicit,  describe,  explain,  record, 
report,  classify,  interpret, 
generalize,  speculate. 

Language  to  direct,  designate, 
plan. 

Language  to  persuade. 

Language  for  more  public,  remote 
audiences. 

Language  which  may  be  oral  or 
written. 


SUBJECTIVE-ARTISTIC 

Language  expressive  of  feeling. 
Language  in  which  form  is 
inseparable  from  meaning. 
Language  which  is  art-like. 
Language  which  may  be  oral  or 
written. 

Language  for  more  public,  remote 
audiences. 

This  category  includes  non-verbal 
expressions  of  feeling,  e.g.  mime, 
music,  art,  models. 
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teaching  suggestions 


The  ideas  on  the  following  pages  are  offered  as  suggestions  only. 
They  are  not  intended  as  prescriptive  in  any  way.  Teachers  should 
always  feel  free  to  follow  their  own  style  and  use  their  initiative  and 
creativity  in  inventing  new  approaches  to  the  material.  Flexible 
teaching  strategies  can  and  should  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs 
and  responses  of  different  students.  These  suggestions  are  starting 
points  from  which  countless  learning  procedures  can  be  invented. 
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theme,  title,  endpapers 


Thought  is  possible  without  words,  but  not 
to  an  advanced  level.  By  means  of  words 
we  develop  concepts  which  enable  us  to 
organize  our  experience,  and  in  one  sense 
to  create  the  world  we  live  in. 

Andrew  Wilkinson 


THE  THEME 

Peoplemirrors  explores  identity  and  human  relationships.  Students 
consider  what  it  is  to  be  a  person,  a  unique  entity.  They  describe 
their  self-image  seen  in  mirrors,  then  the  messages  about  themselves 
reflected  in  “people-mirrors”  and  technological  mirrors  (tape, 
photography,  video).  They  explore  fantasy.  They  create  friendscapes 
— from  earliest  friendships  to  those  of  the  present — examine  conflict 
(enmity  and  rivalry)  and  group  relationships.  The  question  is  asked, 
“What  is  a  family  really  like?”  in  television,  literature,  real  life.  The 
nature  of  individuality  and  personal  freedom  is  explored  via  topics 
such  as  prejudice,  stereotyping,  conformity,  non-conformity, 
eccentricity  and  the  manipulation  and  power-plays  often  experienced 
in  community  life.  They  attempt  to  predict  their  personal  future  and 
that  of  the  society  they  will  live  in  and  help  to  build. 


WHAT’S  IN  A  TITLE? 

What  does  Peoplemirrors  mean?  Could  it  have  more  than  one  meaning? 
Group  talk  could  lead  to  general  discussion  of  students’  expectations 
of  the  book. 

A  peoplemirrors  collage  might  provide  a  culmination.  It  could 
consist  of  written  statements,  photographs,  drawings  depicting  aspects 
of  the  meaning  of  the  compound  word.  Alternatively,  a  sound  collage 
could  present  words,  phrases,  chants,  poems,  statements,  songs  giving 
an  impression  of  the  word’s  scope. 


A  pile  of  magazines  in  the  classroom  is  a 
valuable  source  of  material.  Some 
publications  deal  specifically  with  topics 
raised  in  Peoplemirrors. 


SHAPED  WORD  STATEMENTS 

Some  students  may  enjoy  making  a  shaped  statement  incorporating 
“people”,  “mirror”  and  associated  words.  More  complex  statements 
may  be  made  by  using  transparent  overlays,  cutout  shapes,  mobiles, 
three  dimensional  cardboard  constructs  (e.g.  pyramid,  cube). 


THE  ENDPAPERS 

Have  students  look  at  the  endpapers,  which  show  people  moving 
about  in  different  directions.  Let  them  suggest  words,  phrases, 
feelings,  ideas  that  come  to  mind.  Individuals  or  groups  could  play 
with  these,  turning  them  into  chants  or  free  verse.  Chants  might  be 
accompanied  by  vocal  effects,  clapping,  or  tapping.  Some  students 
may  enjoy  creating  music  or  movement  to  accompany  the  chants  or  to 
express  feelings  aroused  by  the  endpapers.  Some  students  may  wish 
to  respond  in  similar  fashion  to  the  cover  design. 
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who  are  you? _ 

pages  2  and  3 

This  spread  is  the  first  of  several  exploring  the  concept,  “identity”. 
Students  could  respond  in  small  groups  to  the  question:  How  often 
are  you  asked  who  you  are?  They  could  list  questions  and  other 
means  by  which  one  finds  out  something  about  another  person.  They 
could  list  situations  in  which  such  enquiry  goes  on.  Groups  might 
share  their  information  in  reports  to  the  class. 

WHO  ARE  YOU— ENACTMENTS 

Pairs  or  small  groups  could  improvise  brief  enactments  illustrating  the 
process  at  a  party;  a  ball-game;  in  a  radio  or  TV  interview  with  a 
writer,  actor,  sports  star;  in  a  conversation  over  the  fence  with  a  new 
neighbour;  in  an  interview  for  a  job;  as  a  witness  in  a  court  case. 

WHO  ARE  YOU— WRITING  UP  AN  INCIDENT 

Students  could  write  a  brief  account  of  an  incident  in  which  they  were 
responding  to  a  variation  on  the  question,  “Who  are  you?”  and 
describe  how  they  felt  about  it.  They  may  recall  feeling  outgoing, 
trusting,  and  pleased  to  reveal  something  of  themselves.  They  may 
have  felt  reticent,  cautious,  nervous,  suspicious.  Students  should  be 
encouraged  to  share  their  accounts  with  a  friend,  or  a  small  group. 
Some  students  may  be  willing  to  read  what  they  have  written,  to  the 
whole  class,  or  polish  it  for  display.  Class  or  group  discussion  could 
be  used  to  collect  and  list  words  descriptive  of  feelings. 

DO  YOU  HAVE  DIFFERENT  ANSWERS  FOR  DIFFERENT 
PEOPLE? 

Groups  might  then  discuss  the  question  on  the  spread:  Do  you  have 
different  answers  for  different  people?  Ideas  could  be  reported  to  the 
class  and  discussed.  Drawing  on  their  own  experience  and  that  shared 
in  discussion  and  the  writing  of  incidents  from  their  own  lives, 
students  may  decide  that  how  much  one  reveals  depends  on  who  is 
listening.  They  may  also  wish  to  discuss  the  questions:  Are  some 
people  more  open  and  trusting  than  others?  Why? 

STORY  TITLES 

Students  might  enjoy  responding  to  the  following  titles  by  means  of 
improvised  conversation,  by  a  poem,  fable,  or  a  story: 

•  /nchscreef  ! 

•  C  fa  re  nee  the  Cfan^ 


‘IDENTITY 

Non-Fiction: 

Wojciechowska,  Maia.  Till  the  Break  of 
Day. 

Fiction: 

Arthur,  Ruth.  Portrait  of  Margarita. 

Blume,  Judy.  Are  You  There  God?  It’s  Me 
Margaret. 

Byars,  Betsy.  The  Summer  of  the  Swans. 
Cameron,  Eleanor.  A  Room  Made  of 
Windows. 

Corcoran,  Barbara.  A  Trick  of  Light. 

Craig,  John.  Zach. 

Gardam,  Jane.  A  Long  Way  from  Verona. 
Flentoff,  Nat.  Jazz  Country. 

Flentoff,  Nat.  In  the  County  of  Ourselves. 
Flolm,  Anne.  /  am  David. 

Kerr,  M.E.  Dinky  Hocker  Shoots  Smack. 
Krumgold,  Joseph.  Henry  III. 

Nichols,  Ruth.  A  Walk  Out  of  the  World. 
Platt,  Kin.  The  Boy  Who  Could  Make 
Himself  Disappear. 

Richardson,  Grace.  Douglas. 

Southall,  Ivan.  Josh. 

Townshend,  John  Rowe.  The  Intruder. 
Viereck,  Phillip.  The  Summer  /  Was  Lost. 
Wojciechowska,  Maia.  Shadow  of  a  Bull. 
Wojciechowska,  Maia.  A  Single  Night. 

‘Publishers  are  identified  in  the  booklist 
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As  students  write,  many  of  the  questions 
that  arise  will  deal  with  language.  At  the 
simplest  level  they  will  be  technical:  How 
do  you  spell  such  and  such  a  word? 
Where  do  I  put  the  apostrophe?  Do  you 
have  to  put  capital  letters  on  all  the  words 
in  this  title?  Others  will  be  more 
speculative  and  sophisticated.  Interest  in 
details  of  language  is  lively  in  classrooms 
where  children  speak  and  write  with  a 
genuine  audience  in  mind.  In  this  context, 
discussion  about  language  will  go  on 
between  pairs,  in  small  or  large  groups. 
Dictionaries,  the  thesaurus,  resource 
people  will  be  consulted  to  solve  on-going 
problems  in  purposeful  communication, 
spoken  or  written. 


Utterances  students  make  will  vary  in 
content  and  form.  At  times  they  will 
express  common  ideas  in  ordinary 
language.  Occasionally  their  language  will 
contain  strikingly  fresh  insights  about  their 
world.  Acceptance  by  the  teacher  of  this 
range  is  necessary.  Rewarding  a  good 
answer  by  writing  it  on  the  chalkboard  or 
commenting  on  it  will  help  the  student 
know  his  or  her  effort  has  been  noticed. 


•  barbie  Blabbermouth 

•  Captured 

•  No  sy 

«  Incoqnlbo 

HOW  DO  YOU  ANSWER  THE  QUESTION  TO  YOURSELF? 
Students  could  respond  to  this  question  by  means  of: 
monologue  (addressing  oneself,  addressing  someone  else) 
poem 

a  character  reference 

Written  products  might  be  shared  with  a  friend  or  small  group,  or 
incorporated  in  a  display  of  work  generated  by  this  spread. 

“WHO  ARE  YOU?”  SURVEY 

Reflections,  the  first  of  the  Peoplebooks,  includes  a  journalist’s  account  of 
the  responses  people  give  to  the  question,  “Who  are  you?”  Students 
are  invited  to  conduct  a  survey,  to  categorise  the  results  and  to 
compare  their  survey  with  those  of  others. 


like  me — not  like  me _ 

pages  4  and  5 

This  spread  displays  a  variety  of  objects,  any  of  which  might 
symbolically  represent  facets  of  personality,  temperament,  character. 
It  offers  students  an  opportunity  to  describe  themselves  by  means  of 
analogy. 


TAKE  A  CHAIN 

Groups  could  respond  to  the  question:  What  properties  or  qualities 
has  a  chain?  Group  ideas  could  be  listed  and  shared  with  the  class. 
Groups  could  then  discuss  the  question:  In  what  ways  might  a  person 
be  like  a  chain?  and  report  their  ideas  to  the  class.  From  these  reports 
a  list  of  interesting  words  and  ideas  could  be  made: 


•flexible  but  strong 
•  imprison  i  ncj 
1  bonding f  binc/mp 
» one  weak  link 
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•useful 

•  Cun  lead  but  cannot  push 


The  words  “symbol”  and  “symbolic”  may  now  be  introduced  as 
referring  to  something  that  represents  or  stands  for  something  else. 
In  what  ways  might  these  things  be  symbolic:  a  flag,  a  pen,  a  sword, 
an  hourglass? 


IS  THERE  ANYTHING  HERE  SYMBOLIC  OF  YOU? 

Having  looked  at  the  objects  on  the  spread,  students  might  discuss 
with  a  friend  or  in  a  small  group  the  appropriateness  of  these  objects 
as  personal  symbols.  Are  they  always  symbolic?  sometimes ?  never ? 

Students  may  wish  to  experiment  with  a  variety  of  forms  in 
responding  to  the  objects — by  means  of  a  short  talk  (to  group  or 
class),  a  written  statement,  a  story,  a  poem.  The  writers  should  be 
encouraged  to  share  their  products  with  friends  and  small  groups. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  OBJECTS 

The  student  might  collect  objects,  photographs,  or  drawings  of 
objects  that  represent  them  in  different  moods,  situations,  or  at 
different  times.  These  might  be  brought  to  class,  displayed  and  talked 
about.  The  objects  may  prompt  further  creative  work. 


Thinking,  as  he  generally  does,  of  poetry 
in  terms  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  [the 
student]  is  often  fearful  of  attempting  what 
seems  to  him  a  difficult  undertaking.  And 
in  these  terms  it  is  difficult.  To  acquire  a 
technique  in  the  handling  of  rhythm  and 
rhyme  is  an  arduous  task  and  obligatory 
only  on  those  who  are  dedicated  to 
becoming  poets.  Since  our  objective  is  not 
to  make  poets  of  our  young  people,  but 
rather  to  open  up  the  field  of  poetry  to 
them,  it  would  seem  wiser  to  suggest  that 
in  their  writing  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
latitude  of  free  verse.  .  .  .  The  attempt  to 
force  their  thoughts  into  strict  forms 
obliges  them  to  abandon  their  initial  ideas 
or  so  manipulate  them  that  they  lose 
authenticity. 

Flora  Arnstein 


A  THREE-DIMENSIONAL  CONSTRUCTION  SYMBOLIC  OF  YOU 
Some  students  may  enjoy  making  a  three-dimensional  construction 
incorporating  one  or  more  symbolic  objects — by  gluing  them 
together,  by  mounting  them  on  a  base,  by  gluing  photographs  to  the 
sides  of  a  cube  or  pyramid,  by  hanging  objects  (or  miniature  versions 
of  them)  in  a  mobile. 


A  DISPLAY  TEAM 

A  small  group  might  undertake  to  present  a  display  of  the  objects, 
designing  a  motif  symbolic  of  the  display,  and  devising  a  mode  of 
presentation  that  will  show  the  constructions  to  best  advantage.  The 
team  might  also  arrange  a  program  in  which  volunteers  explain  their 
constructions,  read  statements,  poems  or  stories  about  them.  A  tape 
recording  of  these  might  be  left  with  the  display  as  a  means  of 
explanation  to  audiences  from  other  classes. 


[The  arts]  may  be  defined  as  the  practice 
of  creating  perceptible  forms  expressive  of 
human  feeling. 

Susanne  Langer  (1962) 


Opportunity  should  be  given  for  the 
sharing  of  products.  Informal  discussion 
may  provide  valuable  feedback.  When  the 
teacher  takes  part,  if  only  briefly,  in  group 
discussion  of  this  kind,  he  or  she  may  also 
provide  a  stimulating  audience  for  youthful 
ideas,  opinions,  evaluations.  Products 
might  be  left  on  display,  presented  by  tape 
recorder,  overhead  projector,  slide 
projector,  by  performances — poetry 
readings,  movement,  music  making — or  by 
any  of  these  in  combination. 
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PEOPLE  A  STORY  OR  PLAY  WITH  OBJECTS 
Three  or  four  objects  from  the  spread  or  the  display  might  become 
characters  in  a  story  or  play,  either  as  personifications  of  the  objects 
(e.g.  Charlie  Chain)  or  as  people  the  objects  symbolize. 
Improvisations  might  be  rehearsed  and  presented  by  small  groups 
who  drew  the  objects  secretly,  out  of  a  hat.  Audiences  could  attempt 
to  identify  the  objects.  Discussion  would  centre  on  how  well  the 
objects  had  been  used  and  portrayed. 

More  elaborate  dramatizations  could  be  presented  by  actors  or 
puppets  made  up  and  costumed  as  literal  representations  of  objects. 
Some  objects  may  lend  themselves  to  mime:  the  magnet  might  be 
portrayed  as  the  life  of  the  party  who  attracts  attention. 


Classifying  is  an  important  thinking  skill. 
Students  move  from  simpler  classification 
of  objects  according  to  similarities  in 
shape,  size,  colour  and  use,  to 
classification  of  ideas  grouped  under  a 
heading.  There  should  be  plenty  of 
experiments  in  classification  with 
opportunities  for  students  to  suggest 
categories. 


SYMBOL  GRIDS 

Some  students  may  enjoy  classifying  objects  in  a  grid  labelled 
“Always”  (symbolic  of  me,)  “Sometimes”,  “Never”.  Playful 
experimentation  with  the  grid  might  produce  symbol  chants.  Pairs  or 
small  groups  combining  chants  in  a  cross-current  of  voices  could 
produce  interesting  effects: 

I’m  always  like  a  window 
a  window 
a  window 

But  never  like  a  door. 

I’m  sometimes  a  bridge 
and  sometimes  a  cushion. 

But  never  a  sponge.  A  sponge  isn’t  me. 

DO  PEOPLE  REVEAL  THEMSELVES  THROUGH  THE  SYMBOLS 
THEY  WEAR? 

This  is  an  interesting  question  for  some  students  to  follow  up.  Do 
people  wear  eternity  rings,  peace  symbol  medallions,  wishbones, 
occult  symbols,  by  chance  or  design?  How  did  they  come  by  them? 

Do  they  believe  in  them?  These  and  similar  questions  might  make  the 
basis  of  an  interview-survey,  results  of  which  could  be  presented  to 
the  class  in  various  forms:  a  “weekend  magazine”  article,  an 
illustrated  talk  (drawings,  slides),  a  radio  documentary  (presented  on 
tape). 

CHARACTER  SEARCH 

Characters  in  books,  movies,  TV  plays,  might  be  matched  with 
symbolic  objects  and  the  links  explained  in  written  statements,  short 
talks,  and  particularly  in  informal  conversation  in  small  groups. 
Material  developed  here  might  make  an  interesting  display. 
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the  blossom _ 

page  6 

In  the  poem  on  page  six  the  writer  finds  his  feelings  symbolized  in 
the  blossom  in  a  backyard  tree.  The  poem  could  be  read  aloud  to  the 
whole  class.  At  first,  students  might  discuss  it  informally  in  small 
groups,  and  then  share  their  ideas  with  the  class.  The  following 
questions,  perhaps  handed  out  on  cards,  may  spark  further  group 
discussion: 

•  What  qualities  in  the  blossom  remind  the  writer  of  himself? 

9  What  feelings  is  he  expressing  in  this  poem? 

•  Do  you  think  these  feelings  were  there  before  he  saw  the  blossom,  or 
because  of  it? 

•  Is  he  referring  to  the  whole  tree  in  blossom,  or  to  just  one  sprig? 

•  Does  it  make  any  difference  to  you — whole  tree  or  sprig? 

•  What  do  you  think  might  have  happened  in  his  life  to  explain  the 
lines:  “This  year/  And  only  this  year/  I  feel  special”? 

FREE  VERSE 

“The  Blossom”  is  written  in  free  verse,  that  is,  in  unrhymed  lines  of 
irregular  length,  a  “meaning-unit”  per  line.  What  would  have  been 
the  effect  of  breaking  up  “I  feel  like  the  blossom  in  the  tree  in  my 
backyard”  over  more  than  one  line?  What  is  the  effect  of  “I  -  ”? 

THE  WRITING  OF  POETRY 

Free  verse  is  the  most  appropriate  form  for  the  young  poet.  Students 
should  feel  no  obligation  to  rhyme  or  keep  strict  metrical  patterns. 
When  students  write  poetry,  the  constraints  of  rhyme  and  metre  often 
lead  to  contrivance,  to  sing-song  doggerel  and  insincerity.  There  are  a 
number  of  ways  to  help  them  write  free  verse: 

•  They  should  be  exposed  to  a  great  deal  of  free  verse  by  published 
poets.  This  need  not  lead  to  a  neglect  of  rhymed  poetry. 

•  They  can  be  shown  how  words,  phrases,  sentences  can  be  arranged  in 
“meaning-units”,  usually  one  to  a  line.  A  few  moments  spent  with 
“The  Blossom”  will  make  this  arrangement  clear. 

•  They  can  play  with  vivid  prose,  turning  it  into  “found  poetry”  by 
arranging  it  in  meaning-units. 

•  Students’  own  prose  or  tape-recorded  speech,  richly  expressive  of 
feeling,  may  be  worth  arranging  as  “found  poetry”. 

•  Expressive  words  and  phrases  gleaned  from  class  or  group  discussion, 
or  from  other  people’s  writings,  may  be  listed  on  a  chart  and  drawn 
on  by  any  student. 

An  example  of  “found  poetry”  may  be  found  on  page  121  of 
Manspace,  an  earlier  Language  Stimulus  book.  It  consists  of  part  of  an 


The  role  of  the  teacher  is  a  delicate  one 
here.  Fulsome  praise  is  as  unwelcome  as 
severe  criticism.  Acceptance  of  the 
feelings  that  lie  behind  the  poem  that  has 
emerged  is  probably  more  important  than 
anything  else.  Finding  a  few  words  that 
somehow  reflect  these  feelings  is  not 
always  easy  but  pays  dividends.  It  means 
the  student  knows  that  his  or  her 
experience  and  how  he  or  she  feels  about 
it  have  been  recognized  rather  than 
denied. 
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address  delivered  by  the  late  Adlai  Stevenson,  in  which  he  likened 
Earth  to  a  spaceship: 

We  travel  together 

passengers 

on  a  little  spaceship, 

dependent  on  its  vulnerable  resources 

of  air  and  soil; 

all 

committed  for  our  safety 
to  its  security 
and  peace: 

preserved  from  annihilation 
only 

by  the  care, 

the  work, 

and  the  love 

we  give  our  fragile  craft. 

Another  found  poem  is  given  on  pages  70  and  71  of  Peoplemirrors,  and 
is  discussed  on  page  64  of  this  Guidebook. 

conversation  with  myself 

page  7 

This  poem,  by  Eve  Merriam,  introduces  a  number  of  spreads 
exploring  mirrors,  real  and  figurative,  as  reflectors  of  identity. 

The  poem  might  be  read  by  the  teacher,  or  by  an  expressive  reader 
who  has  had  time  to  rehearse  the  reading.  In  a  second  reading,  the 
mirror’s  voice  might  be  taken  by  another  reader,  or  group  of  readers. 
How  will  the  mirror  speak — in  what  tone,  at  what  pitch,  speed,  to 
convey  what  feelings?  How  might  a  reading  convey  the  shift  of  feeling 
in  the  last  four  lines?  The  poem  might  be  enacted  in  front  of  a  mirror 
by  someone  who  mimes  appropriate  movements  to  a  reading.  Groups 
of  students  might  discuss  the  poem  informally,  beginning  perhaps, 
with  ways  to  read  it,  then  sharing  individual  responses  to  it.  Some  of 
these  could  be  relayed  to  the  whole  class. 

They  may  wish  to  consider  whether  it  is  only  a  young  person  who 
might  stick  out  a  tongue.  Let  them  imagine  older  persons  they  know 
doing  this.  Is  the  gesture  in  character?  Is  it  inappropriate  for  older 
people  to  express  feelings  so  strongly  and  openly?  Some  students 
may  enjoy  writing  the  poem  spoken  by  an  older  person  looking  in  a 
mirror — a  parent,  a  grandparent,  someone  they  observe  regularly  in 
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the  street,  on  the  way  to  school,  some  celebrity.  Everyone  faces  the 
question  of  his  or  her  future,  regardless  of  age.  Some  students  may 
know  of  characters  in  books  they  have  read  who  face  this  question  of 
a  personal  future.  In  Shadow  of  the  Bull,  by  Maia  Wojciechowska, 
Manolo,  son  of  a  dead  bullfighter  of  renown,  quakes  at  the 
expectations  imposed  on  him  by  the  townsfolk  who  idolized  his 
father.  The  first  two  chapters  could  be  read  aloud  to  the  class  by  the 
teacher  or  by  students  who  have  prepared  a  reading. 

Students  could  respond  to  the  question:  Have  you  ever  had 
conversations  with  yourself  while  looking  in  the  mirror?  Experiences 
might  be  shared  in  group  discussion,  or  written  out  for  a  class-wide 
audience  to  enjoy. 

Mirror  conversations,  real  or  imaginary,  might  be  developed  into 
stories,  poems,  dialogues,  enactments.  Students  may  enjoy  examining 
the  conversation  they  invent  to  see  if  it  might  be  rearranged  as  a 
found  poem. 


Vivid,  amusing,  apt  use  of  language  during 
improvisations  or  group  discussions  may 
be  noted  by  the  teacher  for  later  use  in 
discussions  or  on  charts. 


self  image _ 

pages  8  and  9 

The  excerpt  from  Stan  Barstow’s  A  Kind  of  Loving  could  be  read  aloud 
to  the  class  or  read  silently  by  everyone.  Let  students  respond  in 
group  discussion  to  the  excerpt.  They  may  comment  on  the  remark, 
“It’s  not  that  I’m  conceited”.  Do  they  agree?  They  may  wonder  about 
or  suggest  the  audience  for  the  monologue:  Is  it  directed  to  himself — 
as  unspoken  thoughts,  as  a  diary  entry?  If  to  someone  else,  who 
might  that  someone  be?  How  might  his  “Old  Lady”  respond  if  she 
read  or  overheard  the  monologue?  Ideas  might  be  summarized  and 
reported  to  the  whole  class. 

PROVING  SELF  TO  SELF 

The  Slide ,  included  in  Reflections,  describes  how  a  young  girl 
struggles  to  overcome  her  fear  of  the  steep  “big  boys’  ice  slide.”  The 
reading  and  the  activities  suggested  may  prompt  students  to  explore 
the  occasions  when  they  conquered  similar  fears. 

ARE  THERE  MIRRORS  EVERYWHERE?  HOW  MANY 
REFLECTIONS  DO  YOU  SEE  IN  A  DAY?  INTENTIONALLY? 
UNINTENTIONALLY? 

Small  groups  might  respond  to  these  questions  on  the  spread.  A  class 
list  of  mirrors  could  be  made.  It  might  include  shop  windows,  car 
windows  car  paint  work,  hub  caps,  spoons,  anti-theft  mirrors  in  stores, 


Genuine  audiences  should  be  always 
available  to  provide  stimulus  and 
feedback.  Small  groups  provide  their  own 
audience  as  they  work  together  to  develop 
products.  Opportunity  should  be  provided 
for  individuals  or  groups  to  share  their 
products  informally  with  one  person,  a  few 
or  perhaps  the  whole  class.  Products  that 
have  been  polished  might  be  presented  to 
a  more  remote  audience.  Tapes,  displays, 
stories  compiled  in  book  form,  may  be 
enjoyed  by  students  in  other  classes. 
Ideally,  there  should  be  occasion  when 
classes  may  meet  to  respond  to  each 
other’s  work,  as  informally  as  possible. 

The  atmosphere  should  be  that  of  the 
creators’  workshop  rather  than  of  formal 
performance,  though  there  may  be  times 
when  students  will  wish  for  this. 
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water  in  basins,  pools  and  the  double  windows  in  buses  and  trains 
that  produce  double  reflections.  Students  might  consider  how  they 
feel  when  looking  in  different  kinds  of  mirrors,  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  lights. 

A  LIST  OF  MIRROR  WORDS  AND  PHRASES 

Apt  and  interesting  words  and  phrases  prompted  by  group  discussion 
could  be  shared  and  listed  for  class  display,  as  a  source  of  ideas  for 
chants,  poems,  prose  statements,  stories. 


Language  is  so  intimately  a  part  of  us  that 
our  view  of  the  world  is  inseparable  from 
the  way  we  use  language  to  shape  it.  Our 
own  individual  identity,  and  our  knowledge 
of  that  identity,  is  a  product  of  the  activity 
of  using  language  to  live.  Finally,  language 
which  we  use  for  these  purposes  is  not 
only  “out  there”,  a  thing  wholly  public  and 
external  to  our  functioning  as  individual 
human  beings,  but  also  “in  here”,  a  thing 
so  intimately  ours  that  we  can  create 
unique  meanings  with  its  aid. 

Peter  Doughty  and  Geoffrey  Thornton 


WHAT  DOES  A  MIRROR  TELL  YOU? 

This  question  has  been  left  very  “open”,  so  that  responses  to  it  will 
vary  a  great  deal.  After  group  discussion,  students  might  compose  a 
personal  prose  statement  or  a  poem,  in  response  to  the  question. 
Written  responses  should  be  shared  with  the  whole  class.  Displayed 
on  a  wall,  or  bound  in  a  book,  they  might  become  accessible  to  wider 
audiences.  Some  students  may  prefer  to  make  a  tape-recorded 
presentation  of  rehearsed  readings.  They  might  experiment  with 
musical  accompaniment  and  other  sound  effects. 

WHAT  CAN’T  A  MIRROR  TELL  YOU? 

A  study  of  the  visual  on  the  spread  will  provide  a  clue.  A  mirror 
presents  only  a  reverse  image.  In  what  ways  is  a  reverse  image  of  a 
face  different  from  the  image  itself?  We  never  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us — except  in  a  photograph,  and  even  there,  lighting  and  camera 
angle  and  lens  may  distort  the  image.  Photography  buffs  may  enjoy 
demonstrating  these  effects  from  selected  examples  of  their  work,  or 
that  of  others.  Students  may  wish  to  find  examples  of  painted 
portraits  reproduced  in  books  in  the  resource  centre.  Would  these  be 
a  faithful  depiction  of  the  faces  of  the  subjects? 


I  like  being  me _ 

pages  10  and  11 

This  spread  is  a  collage  combination  of  photographs  and  type 
celebrating  the  message,  “I  like  being  me”. 

TURN  THE  PAGE  INTO  SOUND 

With  some  classes  it  would  be  fun  to  turn  the  page  into  a  celebration 
in  sound.  Speaking,  whispering,  chanting,  singing,  clapping,  tapping, 
syncopation,  repetition — these  are  some  ways  to  express  the  feelings 
inherent  in  the  statement,  “I  like  me!”  Small  groups  may  enjoy 
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experimenting,  rehearsing,  then  presenting  their  versions.  These 
might  be  tape  recorded.  A  class  version  might  be  developed,  perhaps 
with  a  suitable  student  playing  the  part  of  conductor,  as  of  an 
orchestra. 

SELF  STATEMENT 

Each  individual  or  small  group  might  develop  a  self  statement  by 
means  of  chant,  poem,  prose  statement,  story,  word  collage,  mobile, 
slides,  tape,  a  combination  of  words  and  photographs  of  self, 
incorporated  perhaps  in  a  three-dimensional  construct,  e.g.  a  pyramid, 
a  cube.  Products  might  be  displayed  and  savoured  during  a 
celebration  of  Self  Day.  Group  or  class  statements  might  be 
developed,  featuring,  for  instance,  a  photograph  of  group  or  class  on 
a  field  trip,  at  a  game,  a  celebration,  and  emphasizing  the  refrain, 

“We  like  being  us!” 

MAKING  MUSIC 

Some  students  may  enjoy  composing  music  to  express  the  theme,  or 
to  accompany  a  performance  which  may  incorporate  reciting, 
chanting,  singing,  movement,  slide  displays.  Songs — words  and  music 
— might  be  composed  to  express  the  theme. 

POP  SONGS 

Records  of  songs  celebrating  the  theme  might  be  played,  lyrics 
projected  on  an  overhead  and  discussed  for  appropriateness. 


peoplemirrors _ 

pages  12  to  15 

The  spreads  on  pages  12-13  and  14-15  could  be  examined  at  the 
same  time.  In  groups,  students  might  discuss  these  questions: 

•  What  is  the  connection  between  the  spreads? 

®  What  are  the  differences? 

Ideas  could  be  shared  with  the  class. 

EXPERIENCES  WITH  PEOPLEMIRRORS 
Students  could  share  with  each  other,  in  small  groups,  their 
experiences  of  peoplemirrors.  They  may  recall  words  or  phrases  or 
remarks  frequently  made  about  them  or  gestures  and  facial 
expressions  they  evoked  in  other  people.  Anecdotes,  sayings  and 
descriptions  of  body  messages  might  be  shared  with  the  whole  class. 
They  could  be  written  out  and  put  on  display. 


All  the  activities  suggested  need  not  be 
carried  out  by  all  students  in  the  class.  A 
variety  of  activities  should  be  going  on 
simultaneously.  Some  suggestions  may  be 
used  by  only  one  or  two  students.  To 
make  it  easier  for  students  to  work  on 
their  own,  directions  may  be  printed  on 
cards  and  given  to  them  to  use  as  they 
work.  These  cards  can  rotate  among  the 
members  of  a  group. 


BODY  TALK 
Non-Fiction: 

Baer,  Edith.  The  Wonder  of  Hands. 
Brenner,  Barbara.  Faces. 

Dunn,  Phoebe.  Feelings. 

Fiction: 

Cunningham,  Julia.  Burnish  me  Bright. 
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Stories  and  poetry  deal  with  personal 
feeling  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
promote  sympathy  and  understanding.  But 
they  also  enable  children  to  detach 
themselves  from  the  problem,  to  see 
things  happening  out  there  to  those  other 
people,  and  to  begin  to  universalize 
personal  meaning. 

Connie  and  Harold  Rosen 


Recalling  experience,  getting  it  clear, 
giving  it  shape  and  making  corrections, 
speculating  and  building  theories, 
celebrating  (or  exorcizing)  particular 
moments  of  our  lives — these  are  some  of 
the  broad  purposes  that  language  serves 
and  enables.  For  days  we  may  not  work 
much  beyond  the  level  of  gossip  in 
fulfilling  these  purposes,  but  inevitably  the 
time  comes  when  we  need  to  invest  a 
good  deal  of  ourselves  and  our  energy  in 
them. 

John  Dixon 


A  CURRENT  RECORD 

For  a  few  days,  students  might  keep  a  record  of  sayings  and  body 
messages  they  experience  as  reflections  on  their  behaviour.  They 
could  describe  incidents,  sayings,  gestures,  expressions,  and  how  they 
felt  about  them. 

HOW  IT  WAS.  HOW  IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 

Stories  or  improvised  enactments  might  be  developed  in  which 
peoplemirror  interactions,  as  they  really  happened,  might  be 
compared  with  how  they  might  have  happened. 

THANK  YOU,  MA’M 

The  short  story  “Thank  You  Ma’m”,  by  Langston  Hughes,  in 
Reflections,  could  be  read  by  the  class  at  this  time.  In  this  story  a 
purse-snatcher  is  baffled  when  he  encounters  Mrs.  Lucella  Bates 
Washington  Jones.  The  activities  suggest  that  Mrs.  Jones  is  a 
peoplemirror  and  students  are  invited  to  explore  this  idea  through 
discussion  and  story-writing. 

I  AM  DAVID 

The  extract  from  I  Am  David,  by  Anne  Holm,  in  Reflections,  also 
explores  the  peoplemirrors  concept.  The  central  character  is  a  young 
boy,  reared  in  a  concentration  camp,  who  escapes  into  a  totally 
strange  world  where  he  is  bewildered  by  people,  places  and  customs, 
even  by  the  reflections  of  himself  he  receives  from  those  he  meets. 

INTENTIONAL,  UNINTENTIONAL 

Recalling  remarks  and  body  messages,  students  may  be  able  to 
classify  them  as  intentional  or  unintentional.  Sometimes  they  may  be 
expressions  merely  of  habit  (i.e.  “He’s  just  like  his  father’’)  occurring 
involuntarily.  At  other  times  they  may  be  deliberate.  As  a  variation  in 
language  activity,  a  panel  discussion  might  be  arranged,  in  which 
panelists  describe  incidents  and  analyze  them.  Questions  and 
comments  could  be  invited  from  the  audience. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EVIDENCE 

A  study  of  family  photographs  and  home  movies  may  reveal  how 
people  reflect  their  attitudes  to  each  other  through  their  bodies.  A 
head  may  be  inclined  affectionately  towards  a  loved  one;  a  group  may 
be  positioned  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  where  the  strongest  ties  of 
affection  lie. 

This  topic  is  taken  up  in  “Photoanalysis”  in  Reflections.  Excerpts 
from  psychoanalyst  Robert  V.  Akeret’s  book  offer  interpretations  of 
the  body  messages  revealed  in  photographs. 
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YOU  ARE  A  PEOPLEMIRROR  TOO 

Students  may  recall  when  they  acted  as  a  mirror.  In  their  retelling  of 
the  incident  they  might  describe  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
incident,  the  setting,  the  people  present,  how  the  message  was  sent, 
how  received,  what  feelings  were  aroused,  and  whether  the  message 
was  intentional  or  unintentional.  Some  students  may  decide  to 
translate  a  personal  experience  into  fiction  by  using  it  as  a  moment  in 
a  short  story,  perhaps  with  a  different  ending. 


Students  may  not  wish  to  tell  of  personal 
experiences  if  the  subject  matter  is  too 
revealing.  They  may,  however,  respond  in 
the  fictional  mode  if  they  are  given  this 
option. 


distortions 


pages  16  and  17 


This  spread  asks  students  to  consider  whether  peoplemirrors  distort 
one’s  image. 

DISTORTIONS  IN  REAL  MIRRORS 

Students  could  begin  by  examining  the  reflections  in  large  spoons, 
aluminum  foil,  shaving  mirrors,  rippling  water,  the  double  glass  of 
train  windows  (which  produce  a  ghosting  effect),  an  unlit  television 
screen,  mirrors  at  a  funfare  (as  illustrated  on  the  spread).  In  small 
groups  they  might  discuss  the  questions: 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  a  mirror  distorts? 

What  sort  of  feelings  do  distorted  reflections  produce?  Why? 

What  words  help  describe  the  images  you  see? 

Words  might  be  listed  for  class-wide  sharing.  These  lists  could  be 
drawn  on  for  written  descriptions,  poems,  stories,  personal  anecdotes. 

TITLES  FOR  DESCRIPTIONS,  POEMS,  STORIES 
Titles  such  as  the  following  might  be  displayed,  as  stimulus  for 
imaginative  writing.  Other  titles  might  be  brainstormed  in  small 
groups. 

•  Suddenly  Tqller 

•  Spoon  face 
'Compressed  Image 

•  Double  Me 

•  Murky  Me 

•  Through  a  Crack  m  o  Mirror 
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[Feelings  are]  the  subjective  aspect  of 
experience.  ...  All  these  inseparable 
elements  of  subjective  reality  compose 
what  we  call  the  “inward  life”  of  human 
beings. 

Susanne  Langer  (1957) 


DO  PEOPLEMIRRORS  EVER  DISTORT? 

In  order  to  grasp  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  “distort”  in 
connection  with  peoplemirrors,  groups  of  students  might  discuss  the 
questions: 

•  What  do  we  mean  by  peoplemirror  distortion? 

•  Does  it  happen  often? 

•  What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  peoplemirror  distortions? 

•  What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  distortion  in  real  mirrors?  Can 
you  match  peoplemirrors  distortion  with  that  of  physical  mirrors? 

(e.g.  a  cracked  mirror,  a  muddy  puddle,  a  tarnished  mirror,  a  smudgy 
mirror,  which  produces  an  upside-down  reflection) 

•  What  feelings  may  be  stirred  in  you  by  peoplemirrors? 

Ideas,  descriptive  words  and  phrases  should  be  shared  with  the  class 
and  displayed.  These  would  be  drawn  on  in  students’  written  accounts 
of  their  experiences  with  distorting  peoplemirrors. 


Students  who  are  diffident  or  who  dislike 
writing  might  tell  their  ideas  to  the  teacher, 
who  tape-records  them.  The  tape  might  be 
transcribed  by  the  teacher  or  members  of 
an  editorial  group. 


WRITE  ABOUT  YOURSELF 

The  spread  asks  students  to  write  about  themselves  as  reflected  in 
various  kinds  of  distorting  peoplemirrors — those  that  flatter,  or  show 
dislike,  or  envy,  or  deny  the  way  one  feels.  These  accounts  may  be 
written  as  anecdotes,  poems,  as  interior  monologues  (by  the  student, 
or  by  the  mirror)  or  as  interchanges  between  students  and  mirrors. 
Students  should  feel  free  to  select  from  these  alternatives  or  devise 
other  means,  e.g.  words  and  drawings,  words  and  photographs. 


WRITING  FROM  “BEHIND”  THE  MIRROR 

Some  students  may  write  about  themselves  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  peoplemirror,  responding  to  such  questions  as: 

•  Who  is  the  mirror? 

•  How  does  the  mirror  see  you? 

®  Why  does  it  see  you  this  way? 

•  What  are  the  mirror’s  feelings? 

•  In  what  situation  did  you  receive  this  reflection? 

Some  students  may  see  that  a  flattering  mirror  seeks  affection,  or 
wishes  to  influence  or  persuade,  that  beneath  an  angry  “reflection” 
may  lie  hurt.  They  may  sometimes  discover  that  what  they  first  took 
as  distortion  contained  elements  of  truth. 
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SAVOURING  THE  WRITING  OF  OTHERS 

Students  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  share  their  writing  with  a 
friend,  or  a  small  group.  Discussion  should  be  about  what  the  writer 


has  experienced  and  has  felt,  as  well  as  about  the  means  of 
expression. 


AN  EDITORIAL  TEAM 

A  small  editorial  team  could  confer  with  student  authors  in  order  to 
produce  a  book  of  writings,  with  a  title  such  as  Reflections  in 
Peoplemurors.  The  book  should  be  available  for  students  to  read. 
Excerpts  from  it  could  be  read  to  other  classes,  perhaps  by  means  of 
tape  recording.  Standards  expected  for  “published”  work  (e.g.  a 
book,  magazine,  wall  display)  could  be  discussed  with  the  whole  class. 


mirror  messages 

pages  18  and  19 


This  spread  consists  of  peoplemirrors  of  different  kinds.  A  mother 
and  child  face  each  other,  each  playing  a  recorder.  A  little  boy  follows 
his  father  and  like  him,  carries  a  shirt  over  a  bare  shoulder.  An 
elderly  man,  eccentrically  dressed,  encounters  a  young  man  playing  at 
being  eccentric. 


WHAT  KINDS  OF  MIRRORS? 

In  small  groups,  students  could  discuss  the  questions: 

•  How  many  mirrors  are  there  here? 

•  Are  there  different  kinds? 

•  What  messages  are  being  sent  and  received? 

Ideas  could  be  summarized  and  reported  to  the  whole  class. 

INSIDE  TALK 

Students  who  “become”  one  of  the  people  in  a  photograph  could 
write  a  monologue  of  unspoken  thoughts.  If  these  monologues  are 
read  aloud,  the  audience  could  try  to  identify  the  person.  A  tape  of 
monologues  might  be  made.  The  technique  of  writing  interior 
monologue  would  be  discussed,  e.g.  how  to  punctuate  it  to 
distinguish  between  spoken  and  unspoken  thought. 


A  FROZEN  MOMENT 

If  the  photographs  are  regarded  as  a  moment  in  time,  captions  or 
speech  balloons  could  be  made  for  them,  appropriate  for  just  that 
moment. 
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From  time  to  time,  students  could  be 
reminded  of  the  great  variety  of  ways  they 
might  tell  stories.  Encourage  discussion 
about  the  ways  of  telling  a  story  they 
might  have  encountered  in  shared  or 
individual  reading,  in  listening  to  radio 
plays  or  documentaries  or  in  watching 
television  or  a  film.  Such  a  discussion 
need  not  bog  down  in  technical  terms — 
though  some  of  these  will  introduce 
themselves  naturally  into  the  conversation: 
“narrator”,  “flashback”,  “monologue”, 
“dialogue”,  “setting”,  “atmosphere”. 


EXTENDING  THE  MOMENT 

This  could  be  done  by  involving  the  people  in  conversation 
(improvised  or  written)  or  by  adding  another  element,  e.g.  another 
person,  a  conflict,  an  action,  a  change  in  the  weather.  Adding  an 
element  could  lead  to  writing  or  enactments. 

PICTURE  SEARCH 

Some  students  may  enjoy  looking  for  other  photographs  involving 
peoplemirrors  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  They  might  take 
photographs,  candid  or  posed.  These  could  be  displayed  and 
discussed  informally.  They  might  stimulate  further  writing  or 
enactments. 


playback  a  mirror 
pages  20  to  23 


It  is  important  to  build  on  the  students’ 
ideas  of  leadership  of  a  group.  These 
ideas  may  be  primitive  and  undemocratic 
at  first.  However,  practical  experience  and 
discussion  will  give  the  students  insight 
into  the  kind  of  problems  that  arise  in  a 
group,  and  how  a  good  leader  can  handle 
them. 


These  spreads  are  about  technological  mirrors — cameras, 
tape-recorders,  video — which  capture  the  self  that  others  see,  not 
merely  a  reversed  image,  capture  it  motionless  and  in  motion,  in  all 
kinds  of  settings  and  interactions.  The  first  spread  treats  audio 
mirrors,  the  second  visual  ones.  The  two  spreads  may  be  treated 
simultaneously  or  consecutively.  Students  could  first  respond  in  small 
groups  to  the  question:  In  how  many  ways  could  images  of  the  self  be 
captured  before  these  modern  devices  were  invented?  They  may  think 
of  portraits,  miniatures  (on  a  locket),  drawings,  sculpture. 


COMPARING  MIRRORS  THEN  AND  NOW 
A  comparison  could  be  made  of  these  earlier  mirrors  with  those 
illustrated  in  the  spreads. 

In  what  ways  are  they  alike  and  different? 

How  many  people  could  afford  a  mirror  then?  How  many  today? 
Which  provide  the  most  accurate  reflection? 


EXPERIENCES  WITH  TECHNOLOGICAL  MIRRORS 
Students  in  groups  could  share  their  experiences  with  cameras  of 
various  types,  recorders,  video.  A  survey  may  reveal  gaps  in  these 
experiences.  Examples  of  the  special  language  of  photography,  sound 
recording,  video,  movies  could  be  collected,  listed,  displayed,  e.g. 
“filter,”  “stereo”,  “pan”,  “zoom”. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  TECHNOLOGICAL  MIRRORS 
Singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  groups,  students  might  try  their  hand  at 
tape  recording  and  photography.  Polaroid  cameras  are  particularly 
suitable  for  the  latter,  being  almost  instant  mirrors.  A  student 
photographed  by  more  than  one  photographer  may  learn  that  the 
results  vary — no  two  photographs  present  quite  the  same  image  of  the 
self  that  one  knows.  Subjects  could  write  a  short  response  to  selected 
shots  of  themselves.  Responses  could  be  displayed,  with  photographs. 
Subjects  might  then  obtain  the  opinions  of  others  by  asking  them: 
Which  image  best  represents  my  true  self? 

Similarly,  students  might  write  a  response  to  the  playback  of  their 
voices  on  a  tape-recorder.  Opinions  could  be  sought  from  an 
audience  about  these  voices.  Does  the  audience  agree  or  differ  with 
opinions  of  the  speakers  themselves?  The  audience  might  consist  of  a 
friend,  a  small  group  or  the  class  itself.  A  sound  collage  of  classroom 
voices  might  be  made  and  replayed  for  comment. 

HOW  DO  I  LOOK  ASLEEP? 

Can  photography  capture  this  otherwise  unobtainable  image?  How 
can  I  arrange  for  a  photograph  to  be  taken  when  I  am  asleep?  Some 
students  may  enjoy  discussing  these  questions  and  looking  for 
solutions  to  the  problem.  Others  may  respond  through  poetry. 

CREATE  AN  IMAGE 

Some  students  might  produce  unusual  photographic  images  by 
experimenting  with  lighting,  angles,  lenses,  focus.  Is  this  a  form  of 
distortion?  They  could  discuss  the  effects  they  notice  in  movies,  TV 
programs,  stills  of  movie  stars,  fashion  photography,  studio  portraits. 
How,  for  instance,  can  the  photographer  produce  an  illusion  of 
beauty,  youth,  mystery,  sparkle,  and  so  on? 

Other  students  could  experiment  with  the  tape-recorder  to  obtain 
vocal  and  other  sound  effects,  for  example,  using  muffled 
microphones,  resonance  chambers  (e.g.  speaking  into  a  metal  can  or 
drum),  changing  the  recorder’s  running  speed.  Examples  from 
professional  recordings  could  be  listened  to  and  discussed. 
Opportunity  should  be  given  for  products  and  ideas  emerging  from 
these  experiments  to  be  shared  with  all  who  are  interested. 

TRY  A  TITLE 

The  spreads  provide  titles  for  stories,  monologues,  conversations, 
enactments,  newspaper  stories,  a  photographed  comic  strip: 

*  Ref  feet  ion 
'  Peepmq  Lens 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Non-fiction: 

Anderson,  Yvonne.  Make  Your  Own 
Animated  Movies. 

Bendick,  Jeanne.  Filming  Works  Like  This. 
Colman,  Hila.  Making  Movies. 

Jacobs,  Lou.  You  and  Your  Camera. 
Larson,  Rodger.  Young  Film  Makers. 
Sussman,  Aaron.  Amateur  Photographer’s 
Handbook. 

Weiss,  Harvey.  How  to  Make  Your  Own 
Movies. 


Student  presentations  call  for  listening. 
The  presenter  may  wish  to  question  his 
audience  to  find  out  if  they  have  listened 
The  audience  should  be  encouraged  to 
question  the  presenter  for  more 
information,  clarification,  etc. 
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•  Candid  Bui  Cruet 
'Putting  On  an  Act 
'Don't  hucj  A/e 

*  Tape  Trap 

Students  may  brainstorm  other  titles,  which  could  be  displayed  on  a 
poster,  or  written  on  cards  for  inclusion  in  a  Titles  Box.  Some 
students  may  enjoy  illustrating  the  stories  with  their  own 
photography. 

MIRROR  SEARCH 

Interested  students  could  enjoy  looking  through  resource  centre  art 
books  and  slides  for  examples  of  portraiture,  including  self  portraits, 
miniatures,  drawings  and  sculpture.  They  might  find  examples  of  the 
art  of  early  photographers  (e.g.  daguerreotypes)  and  of  changing 
fashions  in  presenting  the  images  of  movie  stars  over  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  Findings  could  be  shared  informally  in  small  groups,  or 
presented  to  the  whole  class.  Early  recordings,  including  collections 
of  historical  importance,  may  be  available.  Like  early  movies,  these 
are  mirrors  of  their  times. 

echo 

Students  may  like  to  discuss  the  design  of 
this  spread.  They  could  be  encouraged  to 
consider  why  the  artist  arranged  the 
elements  of  the  design  as  he  did. 

pages  24  and  25 

These  pages  should  help  students  appreciate  the  beauty  and  power  of 
a  visual  statement  and  encourage  them  to  experiment  in  making 
visual  statements.  The  discussion  of  echoes,  physical  and 
metaphorical,  will  present  opportunities  for  sharing  recollections  and 
for  using  the  echo  theme  in  a  variety  of  creative  ways.  “People  echo 
people”  will  raise  questions  about  how  language  and  ideas  are 
contagious. 

VISUAL  ECHOES 

Students  might  study  the  “echo”  graphic  on  page  24  and  comment 
on  its  effectiveness.  After  spontaneous  responses  have  been  shared, 
questions  might  be  asked  to  round  out  the  discussion.  Does  the 
design  in  some  way  represent  sound?  Does  the  visual  bring  sound 
words  (e.g.  bounce,  resound,  amplify)  to  mind?  Does  the  visual 
statement  trigger  a  memory  of  a  time  and  place,  or  a  feeling? 
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MAKING  VISUAL  STATEMENTS 

Some  students  might  begin  preparing  visual  statements  presenting  the 
word  “echo”  in  other  ways.  A  few  might  use  transparencies  and 
present  these  on  the  overhead  projector.  Transparencies  can  be 
overlaid,  moved  about,  brought  in  and  out  of  focus  to  give  certain 
effects.  The  job  of  preparing  such  statements  may  take  several  days  of 
trial  and  error,  and  polishing.  The  presentation  of  work  will  probably 
follow  some  time  after  the  initial  discussion  of  the  page.  Students 
should  feel  free  to  assemble  a  small  audience  from  time  to  time  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  their  product  before  displaying  it  to  a  larger 
audience. 


CAN  AN  ECHO  BE  A  MIRROR? 

Groups  of  students  might  share  their  ideas  on  the  question.  They  can 
be  encouraged  to  make  notes  in  point  form  as  they  discuss.  Headings 
such  as  “How  alike?”  “How  different?”  will  serve  as  organizers.  When 
group  talk  is  reported  back,  students  will  probably  have  noted  that 
mirror  and  echo  both  reflect,  both  distort  in  some  way,  though  the 
echo  doesn’t  reverse.  (It  would  be  fun  to  create  a  reversing  echo.) 
They  may  report  that  one  mirror  reflects  sound  waves  and  the  other 
light,  that  the  mirror  is  the  reflecting  object  while  the  echo  bounces 
off  some  other  object,  that  both  tell  you  something  about  yourself. 
The  discussion  may  lead  to  comments  that  both  words  are  used  in  a 
literal  sense  and  often  metaphorically. 


PEOPLE  ECHO  PEOPLE  ECHO  PEOPLE 

Let  the  students  respond  to  the  idea  presented  visually.  They  might 
in  the  whole  group  share  comments  about  the  validity  of  the 
statement.  Some  of  their  comments  might  be  pulled  out  and  printed 
on  a  chart  or  chalkboard,  e.g. 

Some  people  say  what  other  people  say. 

I  say  something  and  my  friend  says 
exactly  the  same  thing  right  after  me. 

These  comments  could  be  built  into  a  sound  collage  with  a  group 
chanting  “people  echo  people”,  with  solo  voices  overlaid.  A  variation 
on  the  chant  can  be  developed  by  substituting  other  words  for 
“people”. 

Rock  stars  echo  rock  stars  echo  rock  stars,  etc. 

Politicians  echo  politicians  echo  politicians,  etc. 

Chants  may  develop  into  songs. 


While  constructive  comments  from  fellow 
students  may  help  improve  presentations, 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  destructive 
and  thoughtless  criticism.  Self-evaluation 
should  be  encouraged. 
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ECHO  QUESTIONS 

The  questions  on  the  page  should  facilitate  talk  among  students  in 
small  groups.  The  ideas  that  come  out  may  later  be  shaped  more 
artfully  into  stories,  poems,  plays.  The  talk  will  bring  to  a  conscious 
level  fragmentary  impressions  that  are  roughly  formed.  How  do  you 
feel  when  you  hear  your  own  words  echoed  back  at  you?  Students 
might  recall  occasions  when  they  felt  proud  to  be  echoed,  hurt  by  the 
tone  of  the  echo,  angry  that  they  had  been  misquoted.  What  do  the 
echoes  tell  you?  Students  might  comment  on  the  message  itself — the 
words  they  used,  some  quality  in  themselves  that  accounted  for  the 
remark,  or  some  revelation  about  the  person  who  did  the  echoing. 

Do  you  ever  hear  mocking  echoes?  The  discussion  of  this  question 
should  open  up  the  description  of  other  kinds  of  echoes — 
encouraging  echoes,  rewarding,  satisfying,  amusing,  teasing,  taunting. 
The  teacher  or  student  recorder  circulating  among  groups  might 
make  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  echoes  mentioned. 


WHOSE  ECHOES? 

The  question:  Whose  talk  do  you  hear  echoed  when  you  listen  to 
small  children  at  play?  will  raise  the  idea  of  contagion  of  language 
and  ideas.  Some  students  will  recognize  the  vocal  imitation  of 
teachers  when  youngsters  are  observed  playing  school.  Some 
youngsters  may  affect  dialect  picked  up  from  television  characters. 
Students  may,  of  course,  hear  themselves  in  their  younger  brothers  or 
sisters.  The  discussion  of  the  question  may  be  preparatory  to  shaping 
and  carrying  out  an  actual  observation. 


COLLECTING  ECHO  EVIDENCE 

A  team  of  observers  might  set  out  to  document  echoes.  Groups  could 
listen  to  children  in  a  kindergarten,  at  a  day  care  centre,  in  a  lower 
grade  in  school.  They  might  use  tape-recorders,  or  notebooks.  The 
members  of  the  groups  should  share  their  findings  with  a  larger 
group.  They  might  pick  up  evidence  of  youngsters  imitating  words 
that  older  people  use.  They  might  hear  traces  of  dialect  and  of 
different  accents. 


Interviews  should  be  evaluated  by 
students  to  discover  whether  the  question 
asked  produced  the  information  wanted. 
Generally,  it  is  better  that  the  teacher 
should  guide  students  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  kind  of  questioning  that 
works  rather  than  Vnerely  instruct  them. 


FAMILY  ECHOES 

Some  students  might  examine  how  language  is  handed  down  within 
families.  There  may  be  expressions  used  in  a  family  that  are  quite 
unique.  A  student  might  tape  each  member  of  his  family  talking  about 
an  event  they  shared.  The  similarities  in  language,  voice  qualities  or 
tone  might  suggest  echoing  in  different  ways. 
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PROFESSIONAL  ECHOES 

A  few  students  may  be  interested  in  the  work  of  professional  mimics. 
Some  may  have  records  of  entertainers  who  do  impressions  of 
well-known  voices.  Listening  to  some  of  these  might  bring  out  the 
fact  that  imitators  use  very  distinguishable  voices  and  expressions  that 
have  been  widely  echoed  for  a  period  of  time.  Quotes  from  famous 
speeches  by  Winston  Churchill  or  John  F.  Kennedy,  as  well  as  lines 
from  movies  and  television  are  often  central  in  impersonations.  Some 
students  may  be  able  to  perform  imitations. 


USE  THE  ECHO  IDEA 

The  talk  about  echoes  both  literal  and  metaphorical  will  have 
generated  ideas  that  can  become  the  basis  for  writing.  The  writing 
may  range  from  highly  personal  reminiscences,  to  invented  anecdotes, 
poems,  visual  statements,  plays,  and  essays. 


inside  you _ 

pages  26  and  27 

Let  students  use  the  cartoons  to  prompt  discussion  of  the  question: 
Does  the  inside  you  always  match  the  outside  you?  They  should  see 
that  in  the  cartoons  a  variety  of  matches  and  mismatches  are 
presented.  The  cartoons  might  prompt  students  to  talk  about 
situations  in  which  there  have  been  such  matches  or  mismatches  in 
them.  They  might  describe  the  physical  aspects  of  each  “outside  you’’ 
presented  in  the  cartoons  and  list  words  to  describe  the  feelings  of 
each  “inside  you”.  Such  descriptions  might  result  in  a  list: 

Outside — confident,  smiling,  making  friendly  gestures 
Inside — cringing,  afraid,  feeling  like  a  shy  kid 

Words  such  as  “embarrassed”,  “ashamed”,  “proud”,  “confident”, 
“humble”,  “angry”,  “delighted”,  “suspicious”  might  come  from  the 
activity. 


BRINGING  THE  CARTOONS  TO  LIFE 

The  cartoon’s  “frozen  moment”  might  be  extended  in  a  conversation, 
enactment  or  monologue.  The  television  viewing  might  lend  itself  to 
a  dramatization.  How  long  can  the  boy  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
being  interested  in  tennis?  What  happens  when  the  program  changes? 
Students  might  work  in  pairs  to  prepare  the  extensions. 
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INSIDE  THOUGHTS 
Fiction: 

Almedingen,  E.M.  Fanny. 

Cunningham,  Julia.  Drop  Dead. 

Feagles,  A  M.  Me.  Cassie. 

Forman,  James.  So  Ends  This  Day. 
Larrea,  Jean-Jacques.  Diary  of  a  Paper 
Boy. 

Platt,  Kin.  The  Boy  Who  Could  Make 
Himself  Disappear. 

Viereck,  Philip.  The  Summer  /  Was  Lost. 
Wersba,  Barbara.  Run  Softly,  Go  Fast. 
Wojciechowska,  Maia.  Don’t  Play  Dead 
Until  You  Have  To. 


ILLUSTRATING  THE  POINT 

Students  might  collect  photographs  of  people  in  various  situations. 
They  might  draw  in  the  “inside”  person.  Speech  balloons  from  both 
outside  and  inside  might  heighten  the  message.  Overlays  on  the 
overhead  projector  would  work  well.  A  student  could  sketch 
characters  in  outline,  then  overlay  the  “inside”  person  revealing  inner 
responses. 

INSIDE  STORIES 

Individuals  might  write  stories  and  poems  using  the  inside-outside 
theme.  These  may  draw  on  their  own  experiences  or  they  may  be 
fictional.  Often  the  students  will  want  to  fictionalize  themselves  in 
order  to  draw  on  personal  situations  without  revealing  too  much  to 
their  immediate  audience.  A  collection  of  inside  stories  might  be 
assembled.  Sharing  the  material  has  value  for  students  who  find  they 
have  had  feelings  similar  to  others  in  their  group. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  YOURSELF 

Students  might  experiment  with  masks  and  puppets  as  a  device  for 
separating  inside  and  outside  selves.  The  puppet  or  mask  might  hold 
a  conversation  with  the  outside  self.  Students  may  want  to  draw  on 
their  real  selves  or  may  wish  to  make  up  fictional  characters. 
Tape-recorded  “inside”  comments  might  be  used  effectively. 


It  is  often  appropriate  that  the  groups 
should  be  their  own  audience.  The  value 
of  mime  lies  in  the  experience  itself,  not  in 
a  display  for  others.  If  mime  is  performed 
for  others,  it  should  be  voluntary. 


SITUATIONS 

Students  might  think  of  situations  which  provoke  mismatches  between 
inside  and  outside  selves.  A  number  of  these  situations  might  be 
presented  on  cards.  Students  could  take  turns  acting  them  out — the 
audience  can  guess  their  inside  thoughts,  e.g. 

Called  to  the  principal’s  office,  don’t  know  why 
Stranded  on  a  busy  street,  lost  bus  fare 

Making  a  speech  on  Being  Confident,  that  you’re  not  prepared  for 
Caught  pinching  a  strawberry  from  an  outdoor  fruit  stand 
Miming  situations  where  inside  and  outside  responses  don’t  match 
might  appeal  to  some  students. 


THREE  DIMENSIONAL  STATEMENTS 

Students  might  use  concrete  objects  such  as  cardboard  boxes,  egg 
cartons,  egg  shells,  plexiglass  boxes,  a  roll  of  plastic,  to  set  up 
contrasts  between  outside  and  inside  feelings.  On  the  outside  of  a 
box,  for  example,  they  might  write  words  that  describe  a  certain  kind 
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of  exterior,  e.g.  “frail”,  “humble”,  “timid”.  On  the  inside  there  might 
be  different  words;  “proud”,  “strong”,  “shy”,  etc.  Visual 
representations  of  the  idea  could  be  displayed  for  casual  observation. 
Students  should  discuss  ways  of  having  their  products  noticed.  A  time 
for  viewing  displays  by  small  groups  might  be  allowed  while  other 
activities  are  going  on. 


inside  you  there  are  fantasies 
pages  28  and  29 


Have  the  students  observe  the  visual  and  record  their  word 
associations.  These  may  be  jotted  down  in  random  fashion.  Some 
students  will  find  their  responses  come  in  sentences,  fragments  of 
sentences,  phrases.  Encourage  students  to  share  their  instant 
associations  with  others.  They  might  find  that  while  one  perceives  the 
fantasy  as  a  nightmare,  another  makes  pleasant  associations.  Some 
students  might  present  their  words  and  phrases  as  a  collage  using 
various  kind  of  lettering  to  give  an  impact  to  their  impressions.  Three 
dimensional  presentations  might  be  worked  out  as  well  as  forms  using 
plastic  overlays,  lettering  cut  from  magazines.  The  activities  may 
begin  to  prompt  some  students  to  write  and  perform  poems  shaping 
their  words  into  poetic  statements. 


All  the  activities  suggested  need  not  be 
carried  out  by  all  students  in  the  class.  A 
variety  of  activities  should  be  going  on 
simultaneously.  Some  suggestions  may  be 
used  by  only  one  or  two  students.  To 
make  it  easier  for  students  to  work  on 
their  own,  directions  may  be  printed  on 
cards  and  given  to  them  to  use  as  they 
work.  These  cards  can  rotate  among  the 
members  of  a  group. 


FANTASIES  AND  DREAMS 

Students  might  be  encouraged  to  talk  about  fantasies  and  dreams.  Are 
they  the  same  or  different?  Does  one  include  the  other?  What  other 
words  are  used  to  describe  such  phenomena?  (“daydreams”, 
“nightmares”,  “wishful  thinking”).  Students  might  play  with  words 
such  as  “dream”  in  order  to  explore  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
meaning.  A  simple  technique  of  using  the  word  in  different  sentences 
and  then  compiling  these  into  a  chant  will  emphasize  the  wide  use  of 
the  word: 

•  That’s  my  dream  come  true. 

•  Isn’t  he  a  dream? 

•  I’ve  always  dreamed  about  being  a  hero. 

•  Let’s  dream  up  a  new  idea. 

Students  might  share  recollections  of  dreams,  nightmares,  daydreams, 
fantasies,  that  have  recurred.  They  may  recall  some  that  they  had 
when  they  were  younger. 


DREAMS 

Non-fiction: 

Kettelkamp,  Larry.  Dreams. 

Singer,  D.L.  Sleep  On  It. 

Fiction: 

Le  Guin,  U.K.  Wizard  of  Earthsea. 
Schweitzer,  Byrd.  One  Small  Blue  Bead. 
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Mime  provides  an  eloquent  means  of 
expressing  feelings.  Sometimes  it  may 
culminate  in  the  writing  of  poetry  or 
stories. 


TURN  A  FANTASY  INTO  A  STORY 

If  students  reconstruct  a  moment  from  a  fantasy,  they  might  find  a 
starting  point  for  a  story,  a  play,  a  cartoon  or  a  comic  strip.  Their 
inventions  can  take  many  forms  and  the  plot  possibilities  are 
obviously  unlimited.  If  students  have  difficulty  releasing  themselves 
from  the  conventional  “bad  dream — falling  out  of  bed”  sequence, 
they  might  try  making  visual  prompts  for  themselves.  Paint  or  draw 
two  pictures,  cut  them  up  in  squares,  arrange  the  squares  in  a 
different  way,  let  the  new  arrangement  suggest  a  story  line.  Draw  a 
real  picture  on  one  side  of  a  piece  of  paper,  a  fantasy  on  the  other. 
Cut  the  picture  in  pieces.  Flip  some  of  the  pieces  producing  a  mixture 
of  reality  and  fantasy.  Cut  pictures  from  magazines.  Assemble  them  as 
a  collage.  Then  write.  A  class  book  of  fantasy  might  be  assembled.  An 
editorial  team  should  work  on  selection,  arrangement,  and  visual 
enhancement  of  the  material. 

DREAM  DIARY 

Over  a  number  of  days,  students  might  keep  a  record  of  dreams  they 
can  remember.  These  might  be  shared  and  feelings  discussed. 

PERFORM  A  DREAM 

Dream  performances  offer  the  possibilities  for  expression  of  a  wide 
range  of  talents.  Costume  design,  lighting  effects,  composing  of 
dream  music,  mime  and  dance  can  all  be  combined.  A  group  might 
undertake  a  dream  performance  that  is  rehearsed.  Spontaneous 
performances  might  be  worked  out  using  simple  props  available  in 
the  classroom  prop  box. 

DREAM  RESEARCH 

Some  students  might  become  interested  in  the  causes  of  dreams. 

They  might  find  information  on  the  research  that  is  being  done  on 
the  function  of  dreams  in  sleep.  A  team  of  students  might  do  some 
fact-finding  about  famous  dreams  recorded  in  literature.  Some  will  be 
familiar  with  Biblical  dreams.  They  might  research  and  retell  such 
records. 

Some  students  might  look  at  the  subject  of  dreams  as  omens.  They 
might  report  precognitive  dreams  that  have  been  documented. 

STORY  SEARCH 

Many  books  that  students  are  reading  or  have  recently  read  will  have 
references  to  dreams.  Some  students  might  compile  a  tape  of  “dream 
excerpts”  from  books  they  know.  The  tape  may  be  enhanced  with 
sound  effects  and  dream  music. 
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two  views _ _ 

pages  30  and  31 

Have  the  students  read  the  poem  silently,  then  discuss  in  pairs  how  i 
might  be  performed.  In  performance  of  the  poem,  students  will  likely 
affect  qualities  of  voice  and  posture  that  arise  out  of  their 
interpretation.  One  person  might  perform  the  poem,  two  could  divide 
it  up,  a  group  miming  the  surrounding  situation  might  be  used. 
Different  performances  should  be  encouraged.  Let  students  talk  about 
the  implications  of  the  performances.  They  might  consider  whether 
their  own  initial  reactions  changed  because  of  seeing  and  hearing  the 
poem  presented.  Students  in  small  groups  might  then  share  their 
thoughts  on  questions  such  as  these: 

©  Who  are  the  people  involved? 

•  Where  are  they? 

•  What  sorts  of  personality  traits  are  revealed? 

•  What  other  characteristics  might  show  up  if  one  were  to  see  more  of 
these  people? 

•  Might  each  react  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  poem  in  different 
situations,  in  class  at  school,  at  a  game,  in  an  interview,  in  a  play? 

•  Might  there  be  situations  in  which  shy  would  be  bold  and  bold  would 
be  shy? 

Students  might  discuss  situations  in  which  they  have  felt  shy  or  bold. 
PHOTO  SITUATIONS 

Students  might  collect  photographs  of  individuals  and  groups. 
Individuals  showing  different  reactions  could  be  put  together.  Speech 
balloons  could  be  written  and  mounted  on  the  pictures. 

POETRY  READING 

From  time  to  time  students  who  have  written  poetry  related  to  Two 
Views  or  other  recent  topics  should  be  encouraged  to  give  poetry 
readings.  Some  may  have  composed  songs  that  they  perform  with 
guitars  or  other  instruments.  A  committee  of  students  can  arrange  for 
such  poetry  times  making  sure  that  timetabling  problems  are  taken 
care  of,  equipment  is  available,  the  situation  is  conducive  to  listening. 
A  poetry  reading  club  in  the  school  might  draw  students  from  a 
number  of  class  groups  and  allow  for  a  wider  sharing  of  work. 

CREATING  “TWO-VIEWS”  SITUATIONS 

In  small  groups  of  five  or  six,  students  might  work  out  the  details  of  a 
situation  in  which  two  people  will  respond  differently.  In  creating  the 
situation  the  students  should  establish  place,  age,  interests, 


When  a  group  discusses  ways  to  perform 
a  poem,  they  strengthen  their 
understanding  of  it.  They  must  justify  to 
each  other’s  satisfaction  the  effects  they 
propose  to  use — changes  in  tempo, 
volume  or  inflection;  use  of  one  or  more 
voices,  or  of  musicial  accompaniment; 
mime,  enactment,  and  so  on.  And  these 
effects  can  only  be  justified  by  reference 
to  the  poem. 
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It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to 
arouse  a  sense  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
subject,  and  also  to  collaborate  and  guide 
as  actively  as  may  be  necessary. 

Geoffrey  Summerfietd  (b) 


temperaments  of  the  people  involved,  and  the  critical  moment  for  the 
action  to  begin.  Some  groups  might  perform  their  enactments 
beginning  with  a  freeze  position  and  letting  the  scene  come  to  life. 
Some  might  experiment  with  situations  in  which  a  stop  action 
technique  is  used  and  the  main  characters  step  out  and  talk.  After 
working  with  these  enactments,  some  students  might  write  scripts  for 
others  to  perform.  A  few  might  be  rehearsed  and  polished  for  a  new 
audience.  A  sheet  of  situations  might  be  developed  to  prompt  some 
students: 

a  group  of  people  waiting  for  a  rock  concert  to  begin 
a  lineup  of  people  waiting  for  a  bus,  a  panhandler  is  approaching 
a  surprise  party  with  the  party  givers  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
“birthday  boy” 

several  people  encountering  a  stray  animal  on  a  hot  beach 


MASKS 

The  theme  of  the  poem,  “Two  Views”,  could  be  extended  by  those 
students  interested  in  exploring  the  implications  of  the  spread, 
“Behind  the  Mask”,  in  Reflections.  Here,  the  suggestion  is  that  facial 
expressions  often  mask  true  feelings.  Students  are  invited  to  use  the 
mask  idea  in  stories,  enactments  and  improvised  conversations. 


I  lam  formal- 

2 .  t  am  v\oir  vjery  poplar ■ 
3>  -  I  am  aUv  f^  'fell  v^'rvaf 


taking  stock _ 

pages  32  and  33 

Before  looking  at  the  spread,  students  might  be  confronted  with  the 
title  and  asked  to  tell  what  they  think  about  its  meaning.  Some  might 
mention  making  an  inventory  in  a  store.  They  may  see  that  taking 
stock  in  a  store  is  done  at  regular  times  or  perhaps  as  a  result  of 
questions  about  assets.  Some  students  might  move  directly  to  talk 
about  taking  stock  of  themselves.  They  might  mention  when  and  why 
this  is  done.  After  this  preliminary  discussion,  read  the  excerpts  aloud 
to  the  students  or  have  them  read  them  silently. 


WHO’S  TAKING  STOCK? 

After  reading  the  material,  students  might  work  in  small  groups  to 
discuss  the  following  questions: 

•  Who  might  the  stock-takers  be? 

•  How  much  do  they  tell  about  themselves? 

•  What  do  you  think  of  them? 
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A  group  summary  and  report  back  might  be  made  by  one  person  in 
each  group. 


MY  STOCK-TAKING 

The  questions  “Have  you  ever  taken  stock  of  yourself?”  “What 
happened  when  you  did?”  could  be  posed  to  prompt  personal 
writing.  Students  may  recall  anecdotes  about  taking  stock  of 
themselves,  making  resolutions,  keeping  diaries.  These  may  become 
the  substance  of  humorous  or  serious  stories.  Some  students  may  not 
want  to  report  on  their  personal  stock-taking.  They  might  create 
fictional  characters  who  assess  themselves  in  some  ways. 


The  world  outside  the  classroom  is  not,  as 
was  once  thought,  a  distraction  as  we 
prepare  children  for  the  world  outside;  the 
task  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  the  child’s 
world  into  the  classroom,  so  that  it  may 
enrich  itself  the  more,  be  brought  to 
educated  consciousness  through 
sympathetic  teaching. 


THE  SELF-IMPROVEMENT  INDUSTRY 

Students  might  discuss  ways  in  which  industries  have  developed 
around  self-improvement.  They  might  look  for  or  recall  examples  of 
advertisements  that  suggest  taking  stock — watching  your  weight, 
examining  your  complexion,  thinking  about  how  fast  you  read.  They 
might  discuss  how  people  are  persuaded  to  use  products  that  will 
bring  about  changes  in  their  physical  appearance,  interpersonal 
relationships,  and  abilities.  Discussion  might  be  guided  by  questions 
such  as: 

•  How  do  advertisements  persuade  you  to  take  stock  of  yourself? 

•  What  do  they  offer  to  do  for  you? 

•  What  products  have  you  been  persuaded  to  buy  in  order  to  improve 
yourself? 

SPOOFS 

Some  students  may  want  to  lampoon  self-improvement  advertisements 
that  make  outrageous  claims.  They  might  invent  products  that  offer 
amazing  results.  A  group  may  enjoy  writing  about  self-improvement 
shrines — health  spas,  speed-reading  schools,  commercial  gyms, 
personality  schools. 


CREATING  CHARACTERS 

As  students  reflect  on  the  serious  and  comic  aspects  of  taking  stock 
they  might  develop  fictional  characters  who  are  obsessive  about 
themselves.  They  might  describe  a  person  who  does  everything 
possible  for  self-improvement.  They  might  role  play  people  who 
continually  assess  themselves.  Interviews  might  be  acted  out.  Titles 
might  help  some  students  with  writing  or  role  playing: 


•  Every  day  m  every  way  l'm  getting  better  and  6efter 
• There'S  nothing  wrong  with  met 


Encourage  students  to  tape-record 
interesting  parts  of  stories  they  have 
written.  Suggest  that  they  select  the  part 
they  intend  to  record,  read  it  to  a  friend, 
rehearse  it  several  times,  record  it.  The 
composite  tape  should  include  the  name 
of  the  story  and  author,  the  name  of  the 
reader  and  the  reading.  The  tape  should 
be  available  for  individual  and  small-group 
listening. 

Students  might  also  tape-record  favourite 
excerpts  from  books  they  read.  If  possible, 
the  books  used  should  be  available  for 
browsing. 
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*  If  /  were  cnty  •  •  • 

*  brand  new  me 

*  The  best  cook  on 

*  /  can  da  anything 

*  It's  never  too  late 


the  block 
better  than  you 
to  mend 


•  AH  /  want  to  be  is  perfect 

•  Today  is  the  first  day  of  the  rest  of  my  fife 


STORY  SEARCH 

Students  might  report  on  books,  films  or  television  shows  in  which 
characters  take  stock  of  themselves.  If  books  are  located,  excerpts 
might  be  read  or  tape-recorded  for  listening. 


friendscape 
pages  34  and  35 


As  students  observe  the  friendscape  on  this  spread  they  might  define 
the  term.  Each  student  might  try  to  write  a  “friendscape”  definition. 
These  could  then  be  read  aloud.  Some  might  be  grouped  into  a  chant 
or  a  poetic  statement.  They  might  be  put  together  cumulatively  with 
each  person  reading  his  or  her  completion: 

A  friendscape  is  .  .  . 
a  path  of  your  life 
the  way  you’ve  travelled 
the  places  you’ve  been 
your  memory. 

Students  might  compile  their  ideas  in  answer  to  the  questions:  What 
does  a  friendscape  tell?  What  else  could  it  tell? 

WHOSE  FRIENDSCAPE? 

As  students  look  at  the  pages,  they  should  determine  whose 
friendscape  is  presented.  Let  them  reconstruct  some  of  the  events  in 
that  person’s  life.  What  do  they  infer  about  the  central  character? 
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ELABORATE  ON  AN  EVENT 

Students  might  cut  out  a  small  window  in  a  sheet  of  paper  and  place 
it  over  the  spread  so  that  it  frames  one  event,  e.g.  the  bicycle  disaster. 
They  might  use  that  event  as  the  focal  point  of  a  story,  letter,  diary 
entry.  Some  students  might  extend  the  friendscape  by  drawing 
cartoons  of  other  events  that  could  have  taken  place.  These  might  be 
used  as  story  starters. 


SKETCH  YOUR  FRIENDSCAPE 

Students  might  think  of  different  ways  of  representing  their  lives — 
time  lines,  maps,  trees,  accordion  folded  booklets  with  a  page  for 
each  year.  A  collection  of  photographs  might  be  assembled.  Some 
students  might  produce  a  collage  combining  photographs  and 
drawings.  The  products  should  stimulate  students  to  recall  and 
narrate  events  in  their  lives,  descriptions  of  friends  and  anecdotes 
about  friendships.  These  might  be  displayed.  Time  should  be  allowed 
for  groups  to  read  materials  that  are  generated  by  the  pages. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  FRIEND  THINGS  AND  PLACES 
Some  students  might  have  objects  that  are  associated  with  a  particular 
friend  or  an  event  that  had  some  significance  in  the  course  of  a 
friendship.  They  may  want  to  bring  some  of  these  mementos  to  class 
or  describe  them  in  pictures  and  writing.  Where  cameras  are 
available,  students  might  photograph  objects  experimenting  with 
lighting  and  arrangement  in  space.  A  photographic  display  of  prints 
might  be  set  up.  Students  may  also  want  to  draw,  photograph,  or 
describe  a  place  that  had  special  significance  in  a  friendship. 


There  is  also  a  common  disease  very 
prevalent  in  schools  at  the  moment,  called 
“topic-work”.  It  involves  the  children 
choosing  a  topic,  finding  factual 
information  relevant  to  it,  and  usually 
making  a  “book”  about  it.  .  .  .  About  one 
child  in  ten  finds  a  topic  in  which  he  is 
genuinely  interested,  and  the  work  is 
consequently  valid  and  often  of  good 
quality;  the  other  nine  children  choose  a 
topic  at  random  in  an  attempt  to  oblige 
the  teacher  and  avoid  trouble,  and  the 
result  is  an  appalling  waste  of  everybody’s 
precious  time. 

Sybil  Marshall 


FRIENDREADINGS 

In  Close-ups,  two  readings,  “Let’s  Do  It  Again,  Sometime”  and  “The 
Osage  Orange  Tree”,  explore  hesitant,  self-conscious  friendships 
experienced  by  young  people.  Students  are  invited  to  write  about 
their  own  feelings  in  similar  situations.  Some  students  might  work 
together  to  prepare  an  enactment  of  the  humorous  “Let’s  Do  it 
Again,  Sometime”. 

STORY  TITLES 

Friendscapes  should  prompt  story-making.  Some  of  this  can  be 
impromptu  telling  of  a  story  into  the  tape-recorder,  or  just  sharing 
with  a  small  group.  Some  stories  might  be  written  and  assembled  into 
a  Friendscape  Book.  A  team  of  editors  and  illustrators  could  put  the 
class  book  together.  Story  titles  or  first  lines  help  some  students. 
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They  could  be  suggested  by  the  group  and  printed  on  a  chart  or 
chalkboard. 

*  Whatever  happened  to  .  •  • 

•  I'll  always  remember..  . 

• If  /  et/er  meet  .  .  . 


BIOGRAPHY— AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Students  might  write  a  chapter  of  their  autobiography.  They  may  wish 
to  research  a  friend’s  past  and  prepare  a  chapter  of  his  or  her 
biography-.  Photographs  and  drawings  will  enhance  these. 


FRIENDS 

Fiction: 

Allan,  Mabel.  An  Island  in  a  Green  Sea. 
Behn,  Harry.  Faraway  Lurs. 

Chaney,  Jill.  Mottram  Park. 

Cole,  Sheila  R.  Meaning  Well. 

Craig,  John.  No  Word  for  Goodbye. 

Daly,  Maureen.  Seventeenth  Summer. 
Greene,  Bette.  Summer  of  My  German 
Soldier. 

Hamilton,  Virginia.  The  Planet  of  Junior 
Brown. 

Hinton,  S.E.  That  Was  Then,  This  Is  Now. 
Hoff,  Sydney.  Irving  and  Me. 

Jordan,  June.  His  Own  Where. 

Kerr,  M.E.  Dinky  Hooker  Shoots  Smack! 
Krumgold,  H.  Henry  III. 

Lee,  Mildred.  Fog. 

Neville,  Emily.  Berries  Goodman. 

Pfeffer,  Susan  Beth.  Rainbows  and 
Fireworks. 

Sachs,  Marilyn.  Peter  and  Veronica. 
Southall,  Ivan.  To  the  Wild  Sky. 

Stoltz,  Mary.  Leap  Before  you  Look. 

Storr,  Catherine.  Thursday. 

Townshend,  John  Rowe.  Goodnight,  Prof 
Dear. 

Tunis,  John.  His  Enemy,  His  Friend. 
Walsh,  Jill  Paton.  Fireweed. 

Walsh,  Jill  Paton.  Goidengrove. 

Zindel,  Paul.  The  Pigman. 


BOOK  SEARCH 

Students  should  locate  some  biographical  and  autobiographical 
material  in  the  resource  centre.  Some  of  this  can  be  shared  by  having 
excerpts  read  orally  and  taped.  Comparisons  of  two  biographies  of 
the  same  person  should  prove  interesting.  Some  students  might 
explore  how  authors  work  to  assemble  material  about  their  own  lives 
or  about  another  person.  They  might  discover  how  diaries,  journals, 
letters  etc.  are  used  as  sources. 


BUDDIES 

In  Close-ups,  an  excerpt  from  To  Catch  an  Angel  entitled  “Buddies  for  a 
Blind  Boy”,  describes  two  strong  friendships  the  author  made  as  a 
blind  but  adventurous  youth.  “The  Trials  of  a  New  Kid”  by  Morley 
Callaghan,  from  Luke  Baldwin’s  Vow,  explores  Luke  Baldwin’s  anxieties 
in  trying  to  make  new  friends.  After  a  class  reading  by  the  teacher, 
the'following  questions  could  be  used  to  prompt  discussion  and 
personal  writing: 

•  What  tactics  does  Luke  adopt  in  trying  to  make  friends  with  Elmer? 

•  How  does  Luke  feel  about  this? 

•  Have  you  ever  used  similar  tactics? 

•  How  did  you  feel  about  it? 

•  Why  didn’t  Luke  ignore  Elmer  and  try  to  make  friends  with  some  of 
the  other  boys? 

•  Would  Luke  make  a  good  friend?  Why?  Why  not? 
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a  small  circle  of  friends 

pages  36  and  37 


Arrange  small  groups  of  six  to  eight  in  which  students  take  turns  in 
the  role  of  interviewer  and  recorder.  The  interviewer  might  talk  to 
one  other  student  getting  opinions  on  questions. 

•  What  brings  people  together? 

•  What  keeps  them  together? 

•  Do  friends  always  like  each  other  on  first  sight? 

Each  interviewer  will  want  to  add  questions  to  get  opinions  about 
how  friendships  are  formed.  The  recorder  may  tape  the  interview  or 
just  make  notes.  After  information  has  been  collected,  the  group 
should  decide  how  it  will  be  shared.  It  will  be  obvious  that  every 
comment  can’t  be  reported  and  some  ways  of  summarizing  need  to  be 
found.  Students  might  observe  whether  there  are  commonly  held 
opinions  or  whether  views  differ  widely.  The  interviews  and  sharing 
should  build  ideas  that  can  later  be  used  in  story  writing. 

The  search  for  ideas  on  the  topic  should  be  extended  beyond  the 
class.  Students  might  talk  to  older  people  about  how  friendships  are 
formed. 


Interviews  should  be  evaluated  by 
students  to  discover  whether  the  question 
asked  produced  the  information  wanted. 
Generally,  it  is  better  that  the  teacher 
should  guide  students  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  kind  of  questioning  that 
works  rather  than  merely  to  instruct  them. 


INTERVIEWS 

Students  will  find  an  interview  with  identical  twins  in  Diversities.  There 
they  are  asked  how  an  interviewer  might  elicit  further  detail  or 
information  when  a  question  produces  only  a  brief  reply.  They  might 
bear  this  in  mind  in  their  own  interviewing.  Discussion  of  this 
problem  may  reveal  the  kinds  of  follow-up  questions  they  may  need 
to  ask: 

•  Why? 

•  Why  do  you  think  this  is  so? 

•  Can  you  tell  me  a  bit  more  about  this? 

For  instance,  in  the  interview  of  the  twins,  the  interviewer  asks  them 
if  they  planned  to  wear  the  same  clothes  that  day  and  the  twins  say, 
“Yes”.  The  follow-up  question  might  then  be,  “Why  did  you  decide 
to  do  that?” 


JOIN  THE  CIRCLE 

Groups  might  come  to  some  agreement  about  the  people  in  the 
picture.  They  might  give  each  person  a  name,  outline  his  or  her 
background,  interests,  strengths  and  weaknesses.  They  might  infer 
what  the  members  of  the  small  circle  are  talking  about.  A 
conversation  could  be  enacted.  After  the  characters  on  the  page  have 
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been  fleshed  out,  students  might  develop  story  outlines  (as  the  one 
below)  suggesting  what  might  happen  when  they  join  the  group. 
Students  might  compare  story  outlines  and  then  carry  these  into 
complete  stories. 

I  join  the  group. 

Feel  like  an  outsider  for  a  while. 

We  compare  interests. 

One  of  the  group  knows  a  lot  about  horses. 

We  plan  to  visit  a  riding  school. 

A  lot  of  funny  things  happen. 

We  decide  just  to  talk  about  horses. 

FRIEND  PATTERNS 

Students  might  think  about  the  effect  of  the  number  of  friends  in  a 
group.  They  might  experiment  with  shapes  of  groups,  triangles, 
squares,  hexagons,  octagons,  etc.  Stories  might  emerge  in  which  the 
number  of  friends  is  significant.  Titles  can  be  suggested: 


‘ Three'S  Not  a  Crowd 
*  fifth  Wheel 


*  One  friend  Too  Many 
'Everybody'S  Friend 

'  Loner 
'  Joiner 


PUPPETRY 

Hand  puppets  can  be  very  useful  in  dramatizing  stories  about  friends. 
Puppet  plays  can  be  created  that  treat  the  topic  of  friendship 
realistically.  Plays  might  be  prepared  for  entertainment  of  younger 
children.  In  these  there  might  be  unusual  friendly  groups — an 
elephant,  a  mouse,  a  tiger  and  a  parrot.  The  motivations  of 
interactions  among  friends  can  be  worked  out  and  demonstrated  in 
such  fantasies. 

BOOK  SEARCH 

Students  might  recommend  to  others  books  about  groups  of  friends. 
They  might  share  their  recommendations  informally  or  tape-record  an 
excerpt  from  a  book  and  put  the  book  on  display. 
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enemies  and  rivals _ 

pages  38  and  39 

Let  students  write  down  words  that  come  to  mind  as  they  look  at  the 
page.  Have  them  work  in  pairs  to  compare  their  word  associations. 
Some  will  likely  make  a  list  to  include  words  such  as  competitors, 
foes,  opposites,  or  feeling  words — hate,  fear,  jealousy,  threatening, 
unforgiving,  envious,  superior.  The  words  can  be  arranged  into 
chants  and  poetic  statements. 

WHAT’S  THE  DIFFERENCE? 

Groups  of  students  might  examine  in  some  detail  the  differences 
between  rivalry  and  enmity  by  means  of  informal  talk,  panels,  or  short 
essays. 

In  discussing  rivalry,  students  might  be  guided  by  questions  such  as: 

•  What  kinds  of  competition  are  you  familiar  with? 

•  Who  establishes  competition?  Is  it  imposed? 

•  How  do  you  handle  rivalry? 

•  What  feelings  are  associated  with  it?  (excitement,  insecurity, 
admiration,  jealousy) 

•  How  long  do  rivalries  last? 

•  How  are  they  resolved? 

In  considering  enmity,  students  might  think  about  questions  such  as 
these: 

•  What  are  the  occasions  when  enmity  occurs? 

•  What  kinds?  (personal,  family,  national) 

•  What  establishes  conditions  of  enmity?  (feuds,  wars,  threats) 

•  How  long  does  enmity  last? 

•  How  is  it  resolved? 

MAKING  STATEMENTS 

Students  might  make  poetic  statements  about  the  topic  after 
discussion.  They  may  want  to  make  visual  statements  using  paint, 
collage,  overlays  for  overhead  projection. 

STORY  WRITING 

Some  students  might  report  an  actual  experience  related  to  the  topic 
or  fictionalize  an  experience.  Brainstorming  elements  of  stories  will 
help  some  students  to  get  started.  A  random  collection  of  thoughts 
can  be  printed  on  a  chart  for  reference.  Students  may  come  up  with 
words  such  as:  blame,  my  fault,  responsibility,  small  war,  battlefront, 
truce,  frustration,  win  or  lose,  winner  takes  all,  duel,  friendly  rival, 


ENEMIES 

Fiction: 

Aldridge,  James.  A  Sporting  Proposition. 
Forman,  James.  My  Enemy,  My  Brother. 
Reboul,  Antoine.  My  Enemy,  My  Friend. 
Swarthout,  Glendon.  Whichaway. 

Tunis,  John  R.  His  Enemy,  His  Friend. 


A  group  chairman  can  be  given  these 
questions  on  a  card  as  a  guide  to 
students’  group  discussion.  Students 
should  be  prepared  to  support  their 
opinions  by  evidence  from  their  reading. 


Writing  however  is  not  merely  a 
second-best  substitute  for  speech,  for  it 
very  soon  enables  children  to  use 
language  in  new  kinds  of  ways.  They  can 
formulate  at  leisure,  expand  and  shape 
what  they  have  to  say.  Luria  goes  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  writing  develops  our 
capacity  for  “inner  speech”  (using 
language  in  our  heads  to  think  with) 
because  it  requires  a  longer  planning 
stage. 

Connie  and  Harold  Rosen 
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etc.  A  collection  of  such  thoughts  may  open  up  the  topic  and  give 
wider  scope  to  the  writing. 


BEHOLDERS 

Have  groups  work  out  short  situational  dramas  in  which  there  are 
rivals  or  enemies.  The  episode  may  include  a  quarrel,  resolution  of  a 
difference,  face  saving.  The  audience  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
respond  to  the  enactments.  The  viewers  should  attempt  to  see  the 
situation  from  both  sides.  A  variation  on  this  procedure  could  be 
carried  out  in  mime.  The  audience  might  then  report  what  is 
witnessed. 

STORY  SEARCH 

Many  stories,  poems,  and  folk  songs  report  rivalries  and  enmities. 
Students  should  locate  a  variety  of  examples  and  present  them  in 
appropriate  ways.  A  tape  of  poems,  songs  and  excerpts  might  be 
produced. 

friends  on  file 

Generally,  it  is  better  that  the  teacher 
should  guide  students  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  kind  of  questioning  that 
works  rather  than  merely  to  instruct  them. 

pages  40  and  41 

Let  students  discuss  the  purpose  of  the  materials  represented  on  the 
page.  They  should  observe  that  the  hie  is  a  way  of  sharing 
descriptions  of  friends.  They  may  see  this  as  helping  themselves  to 
clarify  knowledge  of  a  friend  they  intend  to  place  in  a  story,  or  as 
helping  others  add  to  their  stock  of  characters  they  can  use  in  their 
work.  Students  might  discuss  the  value  of  explicit  information  in  the 
form  of  interviews,  diary  entries,  letters,  photographs,  etc. 

ORGANIZING  FRIEND  FILES 

Teams  of  eight  to  ten  students  might  work  co-operatively  to  develop 
a  hie.  They  might  share  their  entries  as  they  develop  them,  plan  ways 
of  organizing  information  in  envelopes,  fold-out  sheets,  booklets,  etc. 
As  they  share  their  work,  they  might  see  the  possibilities  of 
hctionalizing  characters  and  using  them  dramatically.  The  three  or 
four  hies  thus  created  could  be  exchanged  among  teams  and 
discussed. 

USING  THE  FRIEND  FILES 

The  characters  in  the  hie  may  be  put  into  various  combinations  and 
settings.  Students  might  see  the  possibility  of  using  these  characters 
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in  science  fiction,  mysteries,  adventures,  comedies.  Some  will  find 
their  way  into  short  stories  or  novelettes.  Some  might  be  used  in 
“small  circle  of  friends”  stories.  The  selection  of  photographs 
included  in  Close-ups,  might  be  used  as  settings  for  some  of  the  friends 
on  file. 

CHARACTER  FILES 

Personalities  from  television,  books  and  films  can  be  described  for  use 
in  the  files.  Students  might  enjoy  combining  some  of  their  real  life 
friends  with  a  well-known  person  from  the  media. 

IMPROVISED  ENACTMENTS 

Teams  of  students  might  enjoy  picking  a  group  of  characters, 
studying  the  information  from  the  file  so  that  they  will  understand 
their  roles,  and  then  attempt  to  be  those  persons  in  a  situation. 

(Mary,  Bill,  Pete,  and  Terry  help  Bill  buy  a  present  for  his  girlfriend.) 

HOW  FILES  ARE  USED 

A  team  of  students  may  find  out  what  kinds  of  files  are  kept  on 
people  and  for  what  purposes.  They  may  consider  credit  files, 
criminal  records,  statistics  kept  by  government  and  files  of 
information  that  an  author  develops  as  he  or  she  researches 
characters  for  a  book.  Some  may  want  to  discuss  the  uses  and  abuses 
of  information  on  file. 


hands _ 

pages  42  and  43 


Let  individual  students  respond  to  a  single  photo  or  to  the  whole  play 
on  hands  in  any  way  they  find  effective.  They  might  write  a  story  or 
poem.  Some  might  see  the  hands  as  expressing  reaction  at  a  critical 
moment  in  a  drama  or  story.  Some  might  see  the  possibility  of 
combining  hands  shown  in  different  parts  of  the  spread. 

GESTURES 

Students  might  experiment  with  gestures  to  convey  feelings — 
beckoning,  threatening,  showing  fear,  greeting.  They  might  observe 
hands  revealing  emotions  in  plays,  films,  and  on  television,  and 
re-enact  moments  when  the  hands  were  important  in  conveying  a 
message. 
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PUPPET  HANDS 

The  study  of  hands  can  be  heightened  if  a  frame  or  box  is  made  so 
that  hands  can  appear  against  a  black  background.  Students  can 
experiment  solo  or  in  pairs  to  convey  moods,  stories,  sequences  of 
hand  movements  through  a  day,  change  of  feelings,  passing  of  time. 
Hands  might  respond  to  words  such  as  “impatience”,  “happiness”, 
“boredom”,  “monotony”,  “delight”,  “hurt”. 

UNIQUE 

Students  might  think  about  the  individuality  of  hands.  They  can  put 
their  hands  alongside  others.  They  can  let  their  hands  “talk” — tell 
their  story  to  another  pair  of  hands.  Handprints  and  fingerprints  can 
be  used  decoratively  or  to  make  a  visual  statement. 

PICTURES  OF  HANDS 

A  collection  of  pictures  of  hands  will  inspire  poetry  and  story  writing 
Pictures  of  the  hands  of  babies,  ten-year-olds,  farmers,  brides, 
pianists,  magicians,  welders  and  glass  blowers  can  be  mounted  and 
made  available  as  further  stimulus  material.  If  cameras  are  available, 
students  could  experiment  photographing  hands. 


tv  families — what  are  they  like? 


Acting  as  a  group  leader  is  difficult  for 
many  students.  Success  in  group  work 
can  be  assured  by  having  more  able 
students  first  take  the  leadership  role  for  a 
while.  Rotate  the  role  so  that  all  get  a  © 
chance  to  chair  a  group.  Discuss  what  • 
good  leaders  should  do  and  how  they 
should  act.  They  should  have  agendas  of 
questions.  They  should  elicit  answers  and 
stimulate  talk.  They  may  need  to  report 
from  their  small  groups  to  a  larger  one. 

• 


pages  44  to  55 

This  cartoon  sequence  on  TV  family  shows  should  be  read  by 
students  in  its  entirety.  Time  could  be  allowed  for  them  to  share  their 
responses  informally,  or  in  pairs  or  small  groups. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

These  questions  could  then  be  discussed  by  groups  or  the  whole 
class: 

What  is  going  on  in  this  sequence? 

What  does  “stereotype”  mean?  (Literally,  a  metal  plate  of  type  cast 
from  a  papier-mache  mould  made  from  movable  types;  figuratively, 
something  fixed  in  an  unchanging  form.  Thus  persons  or  groups  may 
be  seen  as  conforming  to  fixed,  conventional  mental  pictures  of  them, 
as  if  they  were  cast  from  a  mould) 

Is  it  suitable  as  a  name  for  the  TV  family?  Why?  Why  not? 

Are  all  the  TV  families  in  the  cartoon  stereotypes? 

Do  you  know  of  any  TV  series  that  resemble  any  of  these  pilot 
programs? 

Do  you  know  any  actors  who  are  typecast?  What  is  a  stock  character? 
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•  If  you  had  been  a  member  of  the  cartoon  audience,  how  would  you 
have  reacted  to  the  various  shows? 

For  group  discussion,  questions  could  be  given  to  group  leaders  on 
cards.  Ideas,  summarized,  might  be  reported  to  the  whole  class  by 
one  or  two  groups.  Other  groups  could  add  additional  or  opposing 
points  of  view. 

JOIN  A  TV  FAMILY  FOR  AN  EPISODE 

Let  students  discuss  in  small  groups  the  suggestion  on  page  53:  What 
might  happen  if  you  joined  one  of  the  TV  families  in  Peoplemirrors  for 
an  episode?  Out  of  such  discussion  come  ideas  for  individual  or 
group  efforts  in  story  writing,  enactment,  creating  a  comic  strip  or  a 
TV  script.  Allow  students  an  opportunity  to  share  their  products  with 
others.  Often  this  is  more  interesting  when  done  informally  rather 
than  by  means  of  presentations  one  after  the  other  to  a  whole  class. 
Student  responses  may  be  more  spontaneous  and  constructive 
criticism  easier  to  accept  in  informal  situations. 

TAKE  A  FRIEND;  COMBINE  SHOWS 

Some  students  may  enjoy  taking  a  friend  when  joining  a  TV  family,  or 
imagining  the  results  of  combining  two  or  more  families  in  the  one 
episode.  Encourage  the  development  of  further  imaginative 
alternatives. 

WHO’S  AROUND  THE  TABLE? 

The  following  questions  will  generate  discussion,  around  the  class  or 
in  small  groups: 

o  Who  are  the  people  around  the  table? 

•  What  might  they  be  saying? 

Speech  balloons  might  be  thought  up  for  these  people.  The  following 
could  be  offered  for  discussion: 

•  We  need  more  research.  What  kind  of  families  do  people  want  to  see 
on  TV? 

•  Do  people  still  want  TV  families? 

•  What  about  an  ethnic  family? 

•  Why  not  him  a  family  in  their  own  home? 

Interested  individuals  or  small  groups  may  enjoy  developing  ideas 
emerging  from  discussion  into  a  single  episode. 

WHAT’S  YOUR  OPINION  OF  FAMILY  SHOWS? 

Groups  might  list  all  the  family  shows,  past  and  present,  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  These  could  be  discussed  and  the  best  and  worst  (in 
each  group’s  opinion)  presented  to  the  class.  In  class  discussion  some 
attempt  should  be  made  to  justify  opinion  perhaps  of  the  shows 
placed  first  and  last. 


If  one  is  tempted  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  teacher  is  not  only  the  initator  but  also 
the  confident  predictor  of  all  that  can  and 
should  be  said,  this  should  act  as  a 
reminder  that  once  her  theme  has  moved 
the  children,  they  will  have  their  own 
places  to  go.  Not  that  they  chatter 
aimlessly.  In  the  broadest  sense  they  stay 
very  closely  on  the  theme,  but  what  they 
do  not  do  is  move  towards  the  teacher’s 
end.  I  have  emphasized  strongly  how 
much  a  teacher  can  contribute,  but  I 
would  not  want  to  suggest  a  return  to  the 
“discussion”  in  which  the  teacher  is  a  sort 
of  benevolent  sheep-dog  to  the  children’s 
language,  marshalling  it  and  ordering  it 
through  gates  and  safely  into  the  fold 
which  has  been  waiting  for  it  all  the  time. 
One  reason  why  children  need  to  talk  on 
their  own  is  that  even  the  best  kind  of 
teacher  participation  is  sometimes  deaf  to 
children’s  preoccupations. 

Connie  and  Harold  Rosen 
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WATCH  A  FAMILY  SERIES  FOR  SEVERAL  EPISODES 
This  survey  could  be  undertaken  by  interested  individuals  or  small 
groups.  Questions  such  as  these  will  give  guidance.  Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  think  of  other  questions: 

What  are  the  chief  features  of  the  show? 

How  many  of  the  characters  are  stereotyped?  Are  they  predictable? 
Do  you  like  them? 

How  predictable  are  the  situations?  Can  you  “type”  the  ending  of 
each  episode? 

How  funny  is  the  show? 

What  other  feelings  does  the  show  try  to  rouse  besides  amusement? 
Does  it  succeed? 

Does  it  “tug  at  the  heart  strings”? 

Did  you  like  the  show? 

Would  you  watch  it  regularly? 

Could  you  suggest  ways  to  improve  it? 


PANEL  DISCUSSION 

The  results  of  the  above  surveys  could  be  presented  by  means  of  a 
panel  discussion. 

•  Several  variations  are  possible: 

•  The  panel  consists  of  members  of  opposing  views  on  a  program. 

•  The  panel  consists  of  one  or  more  survey  teams  who  are  “experts”  as 
a  result  of  their  research. 

•  The  panel  receives  the  team  report,  asks  questions  and  comments. 

•  The  panel  consists  of  representatives  from  each  survey  group. 

In  each  case  a  moderator  controls  discussion  and  takes  questions  or 
comments  from  the  audience. 


The  idea  of  the  learner  as  one  who  should 
be  asked  to  solve  real  problems  rather 
than  commit  to  memory  other  people's 
solutions,  derives  from  this  view  of  the 
child  as  a  person  who  is  designed  to  be 
curious  and  purposive.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  can  be  suggested  that  hostility  and 
apathy  towards  school  and  college  have 
their  origin  as  much  in  the  frustration  of 
this  basic  need  to  make  sense  of  the 
world  as  in  anything  else. 

Peter  Doughty  and  Geoffrey  Thornton 


AN  OPINION  POLL  ABOUT  TV  FAMILIES 

Some  students  may  enjoy  finding  out  what  a  sample  of  viewers  thinks 
of  TV  family  shows.  They  might  consider  the  size  and  make-up  of  the 
sample:  Will  it  consist  only  of  other  students?  Will  it  include  children, 
adults?  Will  it  represent  male  and  female  opinions  in  about  equal 
numbers?  The  pollsters  should  first  decide  on  the  questions  to  put  to 
people  they  interview,  as  well  as  the  introductory  remarks  with  which 
they  begin.  A  five-point  scale  could  be  used  to  indicate  how  often 
programs  are  viewed,  for  instance: 

Always 

Often 

Occasionally 

Rarely 

Never 
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A  rating  scale  could  also  be  devised  as  a  guide  for  the  evaluation  of 
programs.  Findings  from  the  survey  could  be  presented  to  the  class, 
perhaps  with  the  aid  of  diagrams,  graphs  and  other  visuals.  The 
audience  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  for  further  information,  to 
comment,  add  further  information. 


PROFESSIONAL  RATING 

Interest  may  be  shown  in  the  system  by  which  TV  networks  are  rated. 
Why  is  this  done?  How  is  it  done?  How  accurate  are  the  ratings?  How 
important  is  the  sponsor  in  TV  programming?  An  individual  or  group 
may  wish  to  find  out  and  report  back. 


MAKE  A  SKIT  OR  CARTOON  LAMPOONING  A  CURRENT  TV 
FAMILY  SHOW 


What  is  a  “skit”,  a  “lampoon”,  a  “caricature”,  a  “send-up”?  These 
words  could  be  discussed  and  compared  for  shades  of  difference  in 
meaning  and  application.  Small  groups  may  enjoy  brainstorming  ideas 
which  could  be  developed  by  individuals,  pairs  or  groups. 
Dramatizations  might  be  rehearsed  for  presentation  for  the  class  or 
students  in  other  classes.  Cartoons  should  be  displayed,  and  informal 
discussion  between  creators  and  viewers  encouraged.  Usually,  only 
novel  or  salient  ideas  need  be  relayed  to  the  whole  class  from  such 
discussions. 


A  REALLY  DIFFERENT  FAMILY  SERIES 

Interested  students,  working  alone  or  with  others,  could  try  to  outline 
a  proposal  for  a  new,  different  series.  The  question,  “What  is  a 
proposal?”  could  first  be  discussed.  It  might  contain,  for  instance,  a 
description  of  key  characters,  the  way  in  which  the  series  will  break 
new  ground,  sample  situations  that  will  be  developed  for  various 
episodes,  estimated  duration  of  the  series,  audience  aimed  at,  and  a 
sample  script.  Proposals  could  be  shared  informally  or  presented  to 
the  class  or  to  students  impersonating  members  of  a  TV  network. 

The  question  to  bear  in  mind  is:  Is  this  programme  really  different? 

PRESENTING  MY  FAMILY 

In  response  to  the  question  on  page  55,  “What  if  you  developed  a 
series  around  your  own  family?”,  interested  students  might  first  list  all 
the  aspects  of  their  own  family  life  that  might  be  developed  and 
featured  in  a  series. 

SOAP  OPERA  SEARCH 

A  survey  of  daytime  radio  and  TV  serials  built  around  family  life 
could  be  fun.  After  listening  to  or  watching  several  episodes,  students 
interested  could  present  a  report,  with  description,  analysis  and 


TELEVISION 

Non-fiction: 

Cooke,  David.  Behind  the  Scenes  in 
Television. 

Coombs,  Charles.  Window  on  the  World. 
Kerman,  Stephen.  Color  TV  and  How  It 
Works. 

Stoddard,  Edward.  Television. 
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simulated  episodes.  They  may  enjoy  lampooning  these  programs. 
Class  discussion  could  centre  on:  Why  are  these  shows  so  popular? 
What  audience  do  they  attract? 


family  patterns _ 

pages  56  and  57 

This  spread  prompts  thought  about  real-life  family  patterns  (large, 
small,  one-parent  .  .  .  )  and  the  incidents,  events,  relationships  and 
feelings  that  give  each  family  its  unique  flavour.  Let  students  examine 
the  spread  and  respond  to  it  in  informal  discussion  with  a  neighbour 
or  small  group.  These  questions  may  then  be  presented  to  the  class 
or  small  groups  for  more  structured  discussion: 

•  What  do  you  make  of  the  two  sets  of  silhouettes? 

9  Why  were  silhouettes  used  in  the  design? 

•  What  other  silhouettes  could  you  add  to  vary  the  pattern? 

•  Do  you  know  of  instances  of  patterns  changing  in  one  family? 

•  Can  you  add  further  key  words  or  phrases  to  those  forming 
background  to  the  spread? 


WHAT’S  A  FAMILY  REALLY  LIKE? 

The  spread  invites  students  to  write  family  anecdotes  which, 
combined,  will  present  an  impression  of  what  family  life  is  really  like. 
Anecdotes  may  be  written  as  stories,  radio  plays,  documentaries, 
comic  strips,  enactments,  news  reports.  Some  of  these  forms  require 
more  organization  of  the  material  than  others.  The  documentary,  for 
instance,  would  probably  require  a  narrator  presenting  a  point  of 
view,  into  which  anecdotal  material  could  be  woven — as  monologue, 
dialogue,  enactment.  Stories  might  be  displayed,  or  compiled  in  a 
book,  read  on  to  a  tape.  News  stories  could  be  displayed  as  cuttings 
from  a  newspaper,  with  headlines.  Photographs  and  captions  could  be 
used.  Radio  plays  could  be  taped  (complete  with  sound  effects)  or 
presented  live  as  if  to  a  studio  audience. 


In  making  presentations,  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  combine  media.  A  talk 
might  be  enhanced  with  visuals  on  an 
overhead  projector;  a  model  might  have 
alongside  it  a  cassette  carrying  an 
explanation;  pictures  might  have 
explanatory  captions. 


DISPLAY  AND  EDITORIAL  TEAMS 

A  display  team  might  volunteer  to  arrange  the  presentation  of  the 
various  types  of  material.  Written  work  could  be  edited  by  an  editorial 
team,  in  consultation  with  authors,  to  achieve  the  standard  forms 
required  for  “published”  material. 
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STORY  SEARCH 

Some  students  may  enjoy  collecting  examples  of  families  in  literature. 


Contemporary  writing  for  older  juveniles  and  teens  is  rich  in  lively 
studies  of  family  life,  e.g.  Mom,  the  Wolf  Man  and  Me,  by  Norma  Klein. 
Stories  about  families  could  be  cut  fiom  newspapers  and  magazines. 

These  students  should  consider  how  they  might  best  present  the 
fruits  of  their  search  in  an  interesting  manner.  The  routine  book 
report  quickly  palls  on  schoolroom  audiences.  Enactments, 
impersonations  (“I  am  David — I  have  never  lived  in  a  family  .  .  .  ”), 
encounters  between  characters  from  different  family  backgrounds, 
comic  strip  versions  of  highlights,  character  sketches  with  illustrations 
— these  are  some  ways  of  interest  to  both  searchers  and  audience. 
Encourage  students  to  think  of  more. 

USING  SILHOUETTES 

Family  pattern  silhouettes  can  be  made  large  enough  to  contain 
poems,  chants,  descriptions,  anecdotes,  character  sketches,  comments 
on  the  nature  of  the  family  pattern.  These  silhouettes  could  be 
incorporated  by  the  display  team  in  their  layout  of  student  products. 

SINGLE  PARENT 

In  Close-ups,  an  excerpt  from  Mom,  the  Wolf  Man  and  Me,  entitled 
“Father’s  Day”,  introduces  students  to  Brett,  who  lives  happily,  if 
unconventionally,  with  her  unmarried  mother. 


your  family’s  past _ 

pages  58  and  59 

Let  students  examine  the  spread  and  discuss  it  informally  for  a  few 
minutes.  Ask  them  to  consider  the  design:  How  many  elements  carry 
a  message  besides  the  words  used?  They  may  see  that  colour, 
perspective,  the  use  of  diminishing  letter  size,  and  the  jumble  of 
letters  in  the  background  all  help  to  show  that  the  further  back  we 
trace  a  family  across  the  generations  the  less  we  know  about  them. 
Great-grandparents  may  be  already  lost  to  us  except  for  a  few 
memories  carried  down  by  their  children’s  children.  Great-aunts  and 
uncles  are  probably  forgotten  except  for  notable  achievements  or 
eccentricities. 

TRACE  YOUR  FAMILY’S  PAST 

Students  undertaking  this  activity  will,  hopefully,  find  it  enjoyable.  It 
may  also  show  them  that  what  we  are  is  to  some  extent  the  result  of 
what  we  have  come  from;  there  are  roots  to  identify  as  well  as 
branches,  leaves  and  fruit. 
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If  our  experience  is  destroyed,  we  have 
lost  our  own  selves.  ...  If  we  are  stripped 
of  experience,  we  are  stripped  of  our 
deeds,  and  if  our  deeds  are,  so  to  say, 
taken  out  of  our  hands  like  toys  from  the 
hands  of  children,  we  are  bereft  of  our 
humanity. 

R.D.  Laing 


To  begin,  small  groups  might  brainstorm  procedures  for  tracing  a 
family’s  past — by  talking  with  members  of  the  family,  taking  notes,  or 
using  a  tape-recorder;  going  over  family  documents  (birth  or  marriage 
certificates,  records  in  a  family  Bible);  by  reading  diaries,  letters, 
references,  newscuttings;  examining  souvenirs,  gifts,  photographs  and 
autograph  albums,  gravestones,  photographs  of  houses,  streets, 
districts,  villages,  or  towns,  where  the  family  or  an  earlier  generation 
once  lived.  Much  of  this  activity  will  take  place  out  of  school.  Class 
time  might  be  spent  in  writing  up  notes,  polishing  written  work, 
sharing  and  discussing  material  collected,  compiling  it  in  a  book,  an 
album,  or  a  box.  Some  students  may  devise  more  novel  means  of 
sharing  their  findings — in  a  two-  or  three-dimensional  display,  a 
filmstrip,  a  projection  of  slides  with  commentary. 

HEREDITY 

The  suggestion  that  a  family  trait  can  be  inherited  is  humorously 
explored  in  a  spread  in  Close-ups.  Students  are  invited  to  write  stories 
or  plays  about  families  that  pass  on  an  unusual  feature  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

MAP  YOUR  FAMILY  THROUGH  TIME  AND  SPACE 
This  activity  may  appeal  most  to  students  whose  families  have  moved 
a  great  deal,  perhaps  as  early  settlers  or  as  immigrants.  The  map 
could  be  given  labels,  captions,  concise  statements,  descriptions, 
anecdotes.  To  prevent  crowding,  students  could  use  connecting 
strings  or  ribbons  pinpointing  locations.  Data  collected  in  the 
previous  activity  can  be  freely  drawn  on  in  this  and  subsequent 
activities. 

MAKE  A  FAMILY  TREE 

Models  may  be  found  in  history  books,  but  need  not  be  imitated. 
Students  may  prefer  to  devise  their  own  family  trees.  Opportunity 
should  be  given  for  trees  to  be  explained  to  friends,  small  groups. 

WRITE  A  FAMILY  HISTORY 

Some  students  may  enjoy  writing  a  family  history.  Here  the  problem 
is  not  lack  of  material,  but  how  to  organize  it.  One  method  is  to  think 
of  chapter  headings  first,  then  to  write  each  in  turn.  Some  students 
may  prefer  to  write  first  and  organize  what  they  have  written  at  the 
end.  Illustrations,  photographs  and  maps  may  heighten  interest. 

POLISHING  FOR  “PUBLICATION’’ 

To  write  only  to  have  one’s  technical  failings  revealed  is  a  poor 
incentive  indeed.  Ideally,  family  histories  will  be  written  with  an 
audience  in  mind — friends,  classmates,  students  in  other  classes,  the 
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family  itself.  By  now,  students  should  be  aware  of  publishing 
conventions — standard  spelling  and  punctuation,  legibility,  clarity, 
arrangement  of  ideas.  The  services  of  a  friendly  editor  (the  teacher — 
or  better,  a  team  of  classmates),  will  strengthen  the  resolve  and 
sharpen  the  eye  of  those  young  authors  who  tend  to  falter  at  the 
polishing  stage. 

TRY  A  TITLE 

Some  of  the  writing  evoked  by  this  spread  will  be  protracted  and 
delayed — dependent  on  the  slow  accumulation  of  family  data.  For 
some  immediate  activity,  the  following  titles  could  be  displayed: 

*  The  Family  Ghost 

*  Roots 

'Talking  with  Great  -great  -  grand mother  for  --father) 

•  I  Have  Lived  Before  in  A iy  Family  Tree  ! 

•  It  runs  in  the  Family 

♦  /  am  My  Ancestor 
•Peis  in  the  Family  Tree 

•  Barking  up  the  family  Tree 


These  titles  might  result  in  stories,  monologues,  dialogues,  poems, 
chants,  enactments,  which  should  be  shared  with  interested  audiences 
— a  friend,  small  or  larger  groups.  Products  could  be  displayed  or 
compiled  in  a  book. 


FAMILIES 

Non-fiction: 

Mead,  Margaret.  Family. 

Rieger,  Shay.  Our  Family. 

Fiction: 

Aiken,  Joan.  Midnight  is  a  Place. 
Armstrong,  William  H.  Sounder. 

Arundel,  Honor.  The  Two  Sisters. 

Benchley,  Nathaniel.  Gone  and  Back. 
Byars,  Betsy.  The  Summer  of  the  Swans. 
Ellis,  Ella  Thorp.  Celebrate  the  Morning. 
Harris,  Christie.  Confessions  of  a 
Toe-hanger. 

Hunter,  Mollie.  A  Sound  of  Chariots. 
Ish-Kishor,  Sulamith.  Our  Eddie. 

Johnson,  Norma.  The  Keeping  Days. 

Klein,  Norma.  Mom,  the  Wolf  Man  and  Me. 
Lee,  Mildred.  Fog. 

Lee,  Mildred.  The  Rock  and  the  Willow. 

L’ Engle.  Meet  the  Austins. 

Mathis,  Sharon.  Teacup  Full  of  Roses. 
Mayne,  William.  A  Game  of  Dark. 

Mazer,  Norma  Fox.  A  Figure  of  Speech. 
Morey,  Walt.  Runaway  Stallion. 

Murphy,  Shirley  Rousseau.  Poor  Jenny, 
Bright  as  a  Penny. 

Peyton,  K.M.  The  FI  am  bards. 

Platt,  Kin.  The  Boy  Who  Could  Make 
Himself  Disappear. 

Wojciechowska,  Maia.  The  Hollywood  Kid. 


ANCESTORS  REAL  AND  IMAGINED 

These  titles  could  be  offered  on  any  suitable  occasion  during  the  time 
spent  on  family  trees: 

•  My  Most  Talked  -  about  Ancestor 
•Invent  the  Ancestor  You  Wish  You  Mad 
• Insert  an  Ancestor  Whose  Fxistence  \V°ald 
Have  Altered  Your  Life 

USING  THE  GRAPHIC  AS  A  MODEL 

Some  students  may  wish  to  represent  ideas  graphically,  combining 
various  elements  to  convey  meaning,  as  does  this  spread.  Any  topic 
treated  over  time  might  be  suitable,  e.g. 

•  animals  through  time 

•  transportation  through  the  ages 

•  a  history  of  utensils,  airplanes,  dwellings,  etc. 
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GHOST  IN  THE  FAMILY  ALBUM 

An  unusual  twist  to  collections  of  family  photographs  can  be  found  in 
Close-ups,  Here  the  suggestion  that  a  ghostly  great-great-aunt  haunts  a 
family’s  activities  is  an  invitation  to  students  to  create  further 
situations  and  stories. 


expectations 

pages  60  and  61 


The  essentials  to  any  communication  are 
an  element — however  small — of  sympathy 
and  an  element  of  shared  experience. 

There  must  be  some  measure  of  common 
feeling  or  all  the  cues  will  be 
misinterpreted.  There  must  be  some 
measure  of  common  experience,  of 
common  culture,  or  else  situations  and 
language  will  have  different  meanings  for 
the  participants.  ...  If  the  communicants 
have  no  common  ground,  the  language 
they  use  will  have  no  common  meaning. 

F.D.  Flower  (1970) 

EMERGING  PATTERNS 

Groups  might  choose  a  wheel  for  closer  study.  Each  group  could 
attempt  a  summary  of  the  patterns  of  response  to  report  to  the  class. 
Some  groups  might  tackle  a  statistical  summary  over  a  longer  time,  or 
adapt  the  material  as  a  questionnaire  to  use  with  students  beyond  the 
classroom. 


Give  students  time  to  examine  and  informally  talk  about  this  unusual 
spread.  At  the  hub  of  each  wheel  is  a  question:  In  your  family,  who 
can?  who  does?  who  wants  to?  and  after  each,  why?  From  the  hub, 
the  eye  continues  down  each  spoke,  e.g.  Who  can  .  .  .  make  a  bed? 
Why?  Who  can  .  .  .  build  a  bookcase?  Why?  Who  does  .  .  .  change  a 
tire?  Why?  Who  wants  to  .  .  .  plan  a  party?  Why?  These  following 
questions  could  be  considered  in  small  groups  or  class  discussion: 

•  Can  you  see  a  pattern  in  this  spread? 

•  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  questions  asked? 

•  Could  you  apply  these  wheels  to  your  own  family? 


SUMMARY  STATEMENTS 

Here  is  a  good  opportunity  for  every  student  to  attempt  a  statement 
in  which  he  or  she  interprets  the  data  gathered  in  each  group,  or 
from  questionnaires  more  widely  applied.  These  could  be  compiled  in 
group  booklets  and  exchanged,  so  that  various  interpretations  can  be 
discussed.  The  discussion  should  consider  these  questions: 

•  Would  answers  have  been  similar  ten  to  twenty  years  ago? 

•  Will  the  answer  pattern  be  likely  to  change  in  the  future?  If  so,  in 
what  ways?  For  better,  or  worse? 

AFTERTHOUGHTS 

Instead  of  summarizing  findings,  some  students  may  prefer  to 
describe  their  feelings  as  they  examine  this  spread  and  think  it 
through.  It  is  important  to  be  as  honest  as  possible  in  the  description 
of  feelings  in  the  life-long  refinement  of  attitudes  and  values.  The 
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Nelson  Language  Stimulus  Program  frequently  elicits  the  expression 
of  feelings — in  group  talk  and  various  written  forms — statement, 
description,  story,  poem,  monologue,  enactment.  The  intention  is  to 
foster  in  students  an  attitude  of  receptivity  to  their  own  feelings  not 
for  sentimental  indulgence  but  for  self-knowledge. 

LANGUAGE  STYLES  COMPARED 

The  language  expressive  of  feeling  in  these  afterthoughts  could  be 
compared  with  that  used  in  the  summary  statements.  These  questions 
may  be  of  help  in  guiding  discussion:What  is  the  purpose  of  each  of 
these  two  writing  activities? 

•  What  words  or  word  and  sentence  patterns  used  in  one  might  be  out 
of  place  in  the  other? 

•  What  is  meant  by  “personal”  and  “impersonal”  writing? 

Examples  of  personal  and  impersonal  writing  could  be  cut  from 
newspapers  and  magazines  then  discussed  and  displayed. 

LIBERATED  CHILDREN 

A  magazine  article,  in  Close-ups,  entitled  “How  to  Raise  Liberated 
Children”,  raises  some  questions  about  child  rearing  that  differ  from 
the  usual  expectations  expressed  by  parents.  The  controversial  article 
and  the  selection  of  letters  to  the  editor  that  resulted  should  prompt 
lively  debate  in  the  classroom. 


What  the  young  become,  they  become  in 
part  because  of  the  training  we  have  given 
them  in  the  use  of  language.  If  we  teach 
writing  as  a  means  of  sharing  experience, 
the  effect  is  to  foster  personal  growth 
through  the  discoveries  in  thought  and 
feeling  that  come  from  trying  to 
comprehend  that  experience.  If  writing  is 
taught  simply  as  a  tool  used  for  sending 
messages,  the  effect  is  to  diminish  the 
learner  to  make  of  him  a  sort  of 
impersonal  data  passer.  The  value  of 
writing  instruction,  then,  lies  in  the  help  it 
can  give  a  person  in  knowing  himself  and 
in  developing  a  sense  of  sharing  that 
understanding  with  others  through  words. 

A  sense  of  communion  requires  words. 

We  kiss,  we  strike  or  stroke,  kick  or 
caress,  but  the  sensations  do  not  last. 
Without  words  we  would  live  only  in  the 
moment  of  touch  and  always  alone 
receiving  without  awareness  of  giving.  But 
words  last,  and  give  experience  meaning 
and  allow  us  to  share  that  meaning.  We 
need  the  words  because  the  skin  forgets. 
John  Rouse 


pin-ups,  pin-downs _ 

pages  62  and  63 

This  spread  suggests  that  growing  up  is  a  process  of  fulfilling 
blue-print  specifications  which  are  partly  genetic,  partly  societal.  The 
child  will  take  on  adult  height,  weight,  physique,  strength,  durability, 
and  functions  and  values.  Let  students  respond  to  the  spread  in 
informal  discussion.  The  following  questions  could  then  guide  class 
or  group  discussion: 

•  What  is  the  message  in  the  graphic? 

•  What  does  the  title  of  the  spread  imply? 

Students  could  report  their  ideas  in  summary  form  to  the  class.  They 
may  see  that  the  adult  is  held  up  as  a  model  for  children  and  young 
people.  They  may  comment  on  the  specifications — height,  weight, 
function,  purpose,  durability,  stress  capacity.  They  may  see  that  some 
of  these  are  physical  and  inevitable,  others  are  the  result  of  social 
training.  The  word  “pin-up”  may  be  contrasted  with  “pin-down”. 
“Pin-up”  suggests  the  adult  as  an  admired  model,  to  be  imitated; 


Any  Questions? 

In  all  discussion  activities,  students  should 
be  encouraged  to  ask  questions.  Direct 
attention  may  be  placed  on  questioning  by 
writing  down  students’  questions,  having 
them  examine  their  own  questions,  letting 
someone  do  a  question  count  to  reveal 
how  many  questions  were  asked  during  a 
discussion,  having  a  question  box  in  the 
classroom.  The  teacher’s  response  to 
questioning  will  either  encourage  or 
discourage  the  practice.  At  times  a 
student  should  be  made  aware  that  the 
question  he  or  she  asked  has  helped  him 
or  her  and  the  class  go  beyond  what  was 
expected. 
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All  the  activities  suggested  need  not  be 
carried  out  by  all  students  in  the  class.  A 
variety  of  activities  should  be  going  on 
simultaneously.  Some  suggestions  may  be 
used  by  only  one  or  two  students. 

To  make  it  easier  for  students  to  work  on 
their  own,  directions  may  be  printed  on 
cards  and  given  to  them  to  use  as  they 
work.  These  cards  can  rotate  among  the 
members  of  a  group. 


A  bridge  needs  to  be  built  between 
personal,  creative  language  and 
impersonal  language.  Children  and  young 
people  should  not  be  rushed  into  the  use 
of  the  adult,  mature  language  of  a  subject. 
Real  learning  means  making  knowledge 
personal,  bringing  to  bear  on  it  all  of  one’s 
own  experience  that  seems  to  be  relevant. 
This  is  only  possible  when  we  express  the 
new  experience  in  our  own  language  in 
our  own  way,  taking  over  just  so  much  of 
the  new  language  of  the  subject  as  is  right 
for  us,  trying  it  out  and  tasting  it.  The  new  • 
language  should  be  encountered  in  the  • 

most  favourable  circumstances,  in  lively  ^ 

books  which  have  been  produced  by 
writers  who  have  some  kind  of  awareness  * 
of  the  problems  we  have  been  discussing, 
Harold  Rosen  • 


“pin-down”  suggests  constraints  and  restrictions  in  the  maturing 
process. 

PIN-UP  MEMORIES 

Students  could  try  to  recall  and  write  about  a  time  when  they  tried  to 
imitate  adults — in  speech,  attitudes,  movements.  These  could  be 
shared  and  questions  such  as  these  discussed: 

At  about  what  age  did  this  imitation  mostly  take  place? 

Is  the  process  still  in  operation? 

Have  the  things  initiated  tended  to  change  during  these  years  of 
growth? 

Did  girls  tend  to  imitate  older  females  and  boys,  older  males?  Why  or 
why  not? 

WHAT  DO  PEOPLE  EXPECT  OF  YOU  BECAUSE  YOU’RE  A  GIRL, 
BECAUSE  YOU’RE  A  BOY? 

This  question  on  the  spread  could  be  responded  to  in  writing  before 
any  discussion  takes  place.  This  is  one  time  when  a  statement  of 
present  feelings  should  not  be  influenced  by  those  of  others.  Writing 
could  take  the  form  of  statements,  poems,  monologues  (perhaps  in 
free-association  style),  or  dialogues  between  two  girls,  two  boys,  or  a 
boy  and  a  girl. 

These  writings  could  be  shared  informally  with  a  friend  or  in  small 
groups.  Particularly  expressive  or  unusual  work  might  be  read  to  the 
class,  perhaps  as  part  of  group  reports  summarizing  the  feelings  and 
experiences  revealed  in  the  writings.  A  tape  recording  could  be  made 
for  savouring  at  a  later  date  or  sharing  with  other  classes.  Editorial 
and  display  teams  could  prepare  work  for  a  display,  or  for 
compilation  in  a  class  book,  suitably  titled  (a  brief  group  brainstorm 
session  will  produce  ample  titles  to  choose  from). 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Alice  Munro’s  short  story,  “Boys  and  Girls”,  in  Reflections,  might  be 
read  with  the  class  at  this  time.  In  it,  the  central  character,  for  a  time, 
acts  in  a  manner  acceptable  for  boys  but  disapproved  of  for  girls.  She 
painfully  comes  to  understand  that  “A  girl  was  not,  as  I  had 
supposed,  simply  what  I  was;  it  was  what  I  had  to  become.”  The  story 
is  complex,  and  students’  discussion  might  be  guided  by  questions 
such  as  the  following: 

What  expectations  did  the  girl’s  family  have  for  her? 

How  did  she  feel  about  those  expectations? 

Did  the  expectations  affect  her  behaviour? 

What  if  Laird  had  let  Flora  escape?  Would  his  father  have  reacted 
differently? 

“She’s  only  a  girl.”  What’s  the  message? 
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YOUR  SEX  ROLE— ADVANTAGES,  DISADVANTAGES? 

This  question  from  the  spread  might  best  be  discussed  in  mixed-sex 
groups.  Later,  a  panel  of  boys  and  girls  could  discuss  the  question, 
perhaps  with  an  audience  that  includes  visitors  from  other  classes.  A 
moderator  or  chairman  could  be  chosen  to  keep  the  discussion  to  the 
point,  ensure  a  hearing  for  all  speakers,  and  facilitate  audience 
participation. 

CARD  GAME 

Some  groups  of  students  will  enjoy  sorting  cards  into  two  piles, 
“Masculine”  and  “Feminine”.  Each  card  contains  one  word.  Is  it 
descriptive  of  males,  females,  or  both?  Students  can  probably  add  to 
this  list:sensitive,  decisive,  artistic,  independent,  resourceful,  helpless, 
tidy,  timid,  intuitive,  unruly,  caring,  destructive,  noisy,  aggressive, 
sympathetic,  fearless,  frivolous,  noble,  dignified,  spiteful,  docile, 
gossipy. 

Groups  might  then  discuss  the  question:  Are  these  qualities  the 
result  of  innate  male  or  female  characteristics,  or  social  training?  This 
game  could  also  be  presented  after  the  preliminary  discussion  about 
the  spread. 


There  must  be  encouragement  and 
stimulation  of  imagination  and 
unconventional  interpretation  of 
experience  in  general;  this  is  particularly 
true  in  problem-solving  activities.  It  is 
important,  especially  in  childhood  and 
early  youth,  that  novel  ideas  and 
unconventional  patterns  of  action  should 
be  more  widely  tolerated,  not  criticised  too 
soon  and  too  often. 

Jerome  Weisrter 


BOOK  SEARCH 

Some  students  may  wish  to  undertake  a  survey  of  fiction  for  juveniles 
and  young  teens  in  the  school  library.  Are  boys  and  girls  portrayed  in 
stereotypic  sex  roles?  Is  more  recent  writing  breaking  these 
stereotypical  frames? 


PUBLISH  A  MAGAZINE 

From  work  on  this  spread,  an  editorial  team  could  select,  edit,  collate, 
design,  layout  and  arrange  for  illustration  of  the  magazine.  The 
material  could  include  articles,  stories,  poems,  anecdotes,  statements, 
and  book  reviews. 


exceptions  to  the  rule _ 

pages  64  to  67 

News  stories  and  letters  to  newspapers  printed  on  this  spread  reveal 
people  who  fight  against  the  labels  and  roles  of  society:  a  girl  wishes 
to  take  woodwork  instead  of  sewing;  another  tries  to  join  the  Scouts; 
a  man  becomes  a  day  care  worker;  old  people,  alert  and  active,  fight 
against  being  classified  as  dependent  “senior  citizens”. 
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Opportunity  should  be  given  for  the 
sharing  of  products.  Informal  discussion 
may  provide  valuable  feedback.  When  the 
teacher  takes  part,  if  only  briefly,  in  group 
discussion  of  this  kind,  he  or  she  may  also 
provide  a  stimulating  audience  for  youthful 
ideas,  opinions,  evaluations.  Products 
might  be  left  on  display,  presented  by  tape 
recorder,  overhead  projector,  slide 
projector,  by  performances — poetry 
readings,  movement,  musicmaking — or  by 
any  of  these  in  combination. 


FORMULATE  THE  “RULE” 

Let  students  read  the  material,  individually  or  in  groups,  respond  to 
the  questions  on  the  spread:  What  “rule”  is  behind  each  of  these 
news  items?  Who  made  the  rule?  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Formulation  of  the  “rules”  behind  the  news  items  might  be  shared 
with  the  class,  e.g. 

Older  people  aren’t  expected  to  be  as  active  and  involved  in  life  as 
younger  people. 

Boys  don’t  sew;  girls  don’t  carve. 

Men  don’t  look  after  toddlers. 

TALK  ABOUT  RULES 

Cards  containing  these  questions  could  be  given  to  group  leaders  for 
discussion: 

How  often  are  rules  such  as  these  stated  openly,  explicitly? 

If  not  often,  how  do  people  know  they  exist? 

How  old  do  you  think  these  rules  are? 

Are  there  signs  of  change  regarding  these  rules? 

Should  they  change? 

Opinions  of  some  groups,  summarized,  could  be  shared  for  class 
discussion. 

IS  THERE  A  STORY  HERE? 

Stories  might  be  developed  around  the  news  items  on  the  spread: 

How  might  one  of  these  stories  begin? 

How  might  it  end? 

Bring  two  or  more  of  these  exceptions  to  the  rule  together.  What 
conversations  might  they  have?  What  else  might  happen? 

Project  these  juniors  into  adulthood.  Have  them  look  back,  talk  to 
young  people  about  their  experiences  as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

SOMEONE  YOU  KNOW 

Some  students  may  know  an  exception  to  the  rule.  They  could  write  a 
description  of  character,  or  an  anecdote  in  which  this  person  acted  as 
an  exception.  Students  who  do  not  know  any  exceptions  could  create 
one  for  inclusion  in  a  story. 

COLLECT  EXCEPTIONS 

Individuals  or  a  team  may  enjoy  collecting  exceptions  to  the  rule — 
those  personally  known,  and  others  they  discover  in  news  items, 
magazines,  stories,  films,  TV  shows.  An  example  from  literature  is 
Mrs.  Orpha  Woodfin  in  The  Dream  Watcher  by  Barbara  Wersba 
(Atheneum,  Aladdin  paperback).  In  Chapter  3,  Scully  (the  loner  of 
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“The  Tramp’s  Ball”  in  Standouts)  first  meets  her  burning  off  garbage 
in  her  backyard.  In  a  respectable  middle-class  suburb  this  is  “not 
done”. 

Good  readers  might  dramatize  a  reading  of  this  (and  perhaps  the 
preceding  chapter)  for  the  class,  using  a  narrator  and  readers  for  each 
character.  Another  exception  is  the  blind  boy  in  Reflections  (’’Buddies 
for  a  Blind  Boy”). 

APT  LANGUAGE 

Students  might  jot  down  apt  language  found  in  readings  from  fiction. 
Words,  phrases,  sentences  could  be  displayed,  or  used  to  accompany 
drawings  of  characters  being  described. 

A  DISPLAY 

A  display  team  could  plan  an  exhibition  of  selected  products  from 
this  spread.  Opportunity  should  be  given  ,for  students  to  respond 
informally  to  these  products,  providing  feedback  for  the  creators  of 
them. 


CONFORMITY— NON-CONFORMITY 
Non-Fiction: 

Mayerson,  Charlotte.  Two  Blocks  Apart. 
Fiction: 

Cleaver,  Vera.  Ellen  Grae. 

Forbes,  Esther.  Johnny  Tremaln. 

Flamilton,  Virginia.  Zeely. 

Fleide,  F.P.  The  Shrinking  of  Treehorn. 

Key,  Alexander.  Escape  to  Witch 
Mountain. 

Klein,  Norma.  Mom,  the  Wolf  Man  and  Me. 
Madison,  Winnifred.  Max’s  Wonderful 
Delicatessen. 

Mills,  D.W.  The  Rules  of  the  Game. 

Neville,  Emily.  Fogarty. 

Potok,  Chaim.  My  Name  is  Asher  Lev. 
Richardson,  Grace.  Douglas. 

Sachs,  Marilyn.  The  Bears’  House. 

Steele,  M.Q.  Journey  Outside. 

Wells,  Rosemary.  The  Fog  Comes  on  Little 
Pig  Feet. 


labels  for  groups _ 

pages  68  and  69 

The  graphic  shows  photographs  of  groups  of  people,  all  having 
something  in  common — they  are  construction  workers,  or  old  folk,  or 
college  students  and  so  on.  On  the  label  on  the  spread  is  a  question: 
What  labels  are  often  attached  to  these  groups?  Why?  Groups  could 
examine  the  photographs  and  make  a  list  of  labels  they  think  might 
often  be  attached  to  each.  Have  them  sort  the  labels,  perhaps  into 
these  categories: 

Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

Before  suggesting  the  categories,  ask  students  what  categories  they 
would  use  to  sort  the  labels.  Making  classifications  is  an  important 
skill  which,  like  all  others,  needs  to  be  practiced.  It  is,  in  effect,  an  act 
of  generalizing. 


.  people  f  \A/orUers/  students,  hard  hats ,  overweights 
.  hoods,  / oncjhairs /  creeps,  egg  Reacts f  pensioners 


PREJUDICE 

Non-fiction: 

Harris,  Janet.  A  Single  Standard. 

Loeb,  Robert.  The  Sins  of  Bias. 
Takashima,  Shizuye.  A  Child  in  Prison 
Camp. 

Willis,  Jane.  Geniesh. 

Fiction: 

Benchley,  Nathaniel.  Bright  Candies. 
Bolton,  Carole.  Never  Jam  Today. 
Bonham,  Frank.  Chief. 

Clifford,  E.  The  Year  of  the  Three-Leggei 
Deer. 

Cormier,  Robert.  The  Chocolate  War. 
Crane,  Caroline.  Don’t  Look  at  Me  That 
Way. 

Forman,  James.  People  of  the  Dream. 
Fox,  Paula.  The  Slave  Dancer. 
Friis-Baastad,  B.  Don’t  Take  Teddy. 
Harris,  Christie.  Raven’s  Cry. 

Hunter,  Kristin.  Guests  in  the  Promised 
Land. 
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Hunter,  Kristin.  Soul  Brothers  and  Sister 
Lou. 

Marshall,  James  Vance.  Walkabout. 
Naganda,  Musa.  Dogs  of  Fear. 

Neufeld,  John.  Edgar  Allen. 

Randall,  Florence.  The  Almost  Year. 
Richter,  Hans.  /  Was  There. 

Rose,  Karen.  There  is  a  Season. 

Sachs,  Marilyn.  A  Pocket  Full  of  Seeds. 
Snyder,  Ezilpha.  The  Changeling. 

Speare,  Elizabeth  George.  The  Witch  of 
Blackbird  Pond. 

Wuorio,  Eve-Lis.  To  Fight  in  Silence. 


Groups  might  consider  whether  the  people  in  the  groups  would  like 
or  dislike  the  labels.  They  might  also  consider  what  feelings  lie 
behind  labelling.  These  are  often  mixed;  do  any  predominate? 

TAKE  A  GROUP  APART 

Using  fingers,  students  could  frame  individuals  within  each  group  for 
closer  examination,  as  subjects  for  description  and  the  writing  of 
monologues,  conversations  between  group  members,  or  across 
groups.  In  these  written  products,  how  dependent  was  the  writer  on 
labels? 

WHY  DO  WE  LABEL? 

These  questions  could  be  posed  for  group  or  class  discussion: 

•  Why  do  we  label?  (A  list  of  reasons  could  be  made  (e.g.  it’s 
convenient  to  classify  things  and  people;  to  bond  a  group;  to  isolate 
groups  to  whom  we  may  feel  hostile) 

•  Is  labelling  people  the  same  as  labelling  things? 


DANGEROUS  LABELS 

Some  students  may  wish  to  classify  labels  according  to  categories  of 
their  own  devising.  They  may  find  that  common  categories  are: 

Race 

Religion 

Politics 

Opponents  (in  sport,  business,  war) 


LABELS— A  THEME 

Labels  may  be  presented  as  an  optional  theme  for  a  story,  magazine 
article,  essay,  survey.  This  could  be  an  individual  or  group  activity.  It 
could  involve  interviewing,  using  questionnaires,  reading  newspapers, 
magazines,  listening  to  or  reading  reports  of  political  speeches. 


differences _ 

pages  70  and  71 

This  spread  consists  of  a  prose  excerpt  from  Harold  Cardinal’s  The 
Unjust  Society:  The  Tragedy  of  Canada 's  Indians  adapted  as  a  found  poem. 
The  poem  should  be  read  aloud  to  the  class  by  the  teacher,  or  by  one 
or  more  students  who  have  already  rehearsed  it.  The  first  response  to 
the  poem  might  be  for  students  to  comment  or  ask  questions. 
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CAPSULE  STATEMENTS 

Each  student  might  attempt  a  capsule  statement  of  the  writer’s 
thought.  These  could  be  read  aloud  and  discussed  in  small  groups. 
Each  group  might  work  to  produce  a  capsule  statement  to  share  with 
the  class. 

PERFORMING  A  POEM 

Students  might  then  make  suggestions  for  a  choral  reading  that  would 
highlight  meaning.  They  might,  for  instance,  divide  the  poem  up  into 
sections,  each  to  be  read  by  a  group.  Individual  lines  might  be  given 
to  single  voices.  Some  lines  might  be  read  by  the  whole  class.  Speed, 
volume,  inflection  and  pauses  might  be  considered.  Groups  of 
students  might  take  time  to  experiment  to  obtain  an  expressive 
reading  of  all  or  an  allotted  part  of  the  poem.  By  working  towards  the 
performance  of  a  poem,  students  strengthen  their  grasp  of  meaning 
and  their  awareness  of  the  feelings  being  expressed. 

HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL? 

Students  might  respond  to  the  question:  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
point  of  view  expressed  in  this  poem?  They  could  discuss  in  small 
groups  or  write  an  individual  response  to  be  shared  with  others. 

THE  FOUND  POEM 

A  prose  version  of  the  poem  could  be  prepared  for  an  overhead 
projector,  or  written  on  a  chart.  This  work  could  be  done  by 
volunteers.  Students  might  consider  in  what  ways  the  prose  and  free 
verse  are  alike  and  different.  They  may  be  led  to  see  that  words  and 
phrases  may  take  on  fresh  significance  arranged  as  free  verse,  that  this 
form  encourages  a  different  oral  reading  from  that  of  prose.  They 
may  select  prose  passages  that  lend  themselves  to  this  treatment. 

What  makes  some  prose  more  suitable  than  other  kinds?  Found 
poems  made  by  students  would  be  read  aloud,  discussed,  displayed. 
The  exercise  is  valuable  in  making  students  more  familiar  with  the 
free  verse  form. 

DIFFERENCES 

Students  might  try  to  write  statements  about  nature  that  highlight 
differences.  These  could  be  illustrated  by  drawings,  cut-out  pictures, 
or  slides  projected  on  a  screen.  Some  students  might  shape  their 
statement  as  a  chant,  or  a  free  verse  poem.  Some  might  use  their 
statement  to  draw  an  analogy  to  differences  in  people,  among 
individuals,  groups,  races.  Some  might  liken  seasons  in  nature  with 
the  seasons  of  a  life,  its  springtime,  summer,  autumn,  winter.  Their 
statement  in  words  could  be  accompanied  by  photographs  of  nature 
and  of  people  illustrating  the  same  theme. 


We  learn  to  talk  almost  effortlessly;  almost 
everyone  does  everywhere  and  no  special 
arrangements  have  to  be  made  for  us.  But 
writing  has  to  be  taught  in  a  more  or  less 
formal  way.  The  writer  is  a  lonely  figure 
cut  off  from  the  stimulus  and  corrective  of 
listeners.  He  must  be  a  predictor  of 
reactions  and  act  on  his  predictions.  He 
writes  with  one  hand  tied  behind  his  back 
being  robbed  of  gesture.  He  is  robbed  too 
of  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  the  aid  of  the 
clues  the  environment  provides.  He  is 
condemned  to  monologue;  there  is  no  one 
to  help  out,  to  fill  the  silences,  put  words 
in  his  mouth  or  make  encouraging  noises. 
His  reader  will  be  tyrannical  in  a  way 
which  listeners  cannot  be,  for  he  will  be 
able  to  take  his  time  in  scanning  the  text 
and  move  to  and  fro  in  it.  Listeners  are 
usually  waiting  their  turn  anyway  and  some 
of  their  attention  goes  to  their  own 
imminent  performance.  The  writer  is  thus 
under  some  compulsion  to  organize  his 
utterance  into  a  whole.  He  can  no  longer 
be  the  improviser  he  was  as  a  speaker. 

He  must  become  instead  both  more 
elaborate  and  more  complete.  He  is 
unlikely  to  be  given  a  second  chance.  No 
school  pupil  can  be  expected  to  do  all  this 
without  help.  He  needs  a  reader  more 
sympathetic  than  most. 

Harold  Rosen 
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PEOPLE  OF  OTHER  REGIONS 

Just  as  Harold  Cardinal  has  expressed  the  relationship  to  nature  of 
forest  Indians,  so  might  those  of  the  Eskimo,  the  plains  Indians,  or 
the  desert  Indians  be  expressed.  Students  should  first  obtain 
information  from  the  resource  centre  on  the  lives  of  these  peoples, 
their  means  of  livelihood,  their  attitudes  to  the  creatures  and 
landscapes  of  their  world.  Statements  might  be  written  as  if  by 
members  of  these  peoples  themselves. 


BENEATH  THE  BOARD 

An  interesting  companion  piece  to  Harold  Cardinal’s  statement  is  the 
excerpt  from  an  essay  by  Wilfred  Pelletier  included  in  Diversities 
entitled  “Beneath  the  Board”.  Here  the  writer  contrasts  the  Indian 
conception  of  a  “total  environment”  with  the  Whites’  tendency  to 
concentrate  on  the  parts,  but  ignore  the  whole. 


The  idea  of  the  learner  as  one  who  should 
be  asked  to  solve  real  problems  rather 
than  commit  to  memory  other  people’s 
solutions,  derives  from  this  view  of  the 
child  as  a  person  who  is  designed  to  be 
curious  and  purposive.  On  the  other  hand,  ® 
it  can  be  suggested  that  hostility  and  • 
apathy  towards  school  and  college  have 
their  origin  as  much  in  the  frustration  of 
this  basic  need  to  make  sense  of  the 
world  as  in  anything  else. 

Peter  Doughty  and  Geoffrey  Thornton 


lookalikes _ 

pages  72  and  73 

This  spread  invites  students  to  think  about  conformity  of  dress, 
appearance.  Let  them  respond  to  the  graphic  in  informal  discussion. 
In  groups  or  as  a  class,  students  could  discuss  the  following 
questions: 

What  is  this  graphic  telling  us? 

In  what  ways  are  students  in  the  class  lookalikes?  In  what  ways  do 
they  look  different?  Do  today’s  students  look  less  alike  than  those 
shown  in  movies  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago? 

If  these  questions  are  discussed  in  groups,  some  groups  might  report 
their  point  of  view  to  the  class  for  comment. 

They  may  see  the  whimsical  inherent  contradiction:  identical 
T-shirts,  worn  with  identical  jeans,  bear  the  words,  “I’m  different”. 
Even  in  proclaiming  individual  differences,  the  effect  is  to  look  alike. 


WHY  DO  PEOPLE  CHOOSE  TO  LOOK  ALIKE? 

This  question  from  the  spread  could  be  discussed  by  the  class,  by 
small  groups.  They  might  also  consider  these  further  questions: 

•  Is  looking  alike  more  common  in  certain  age  groups? 

•  Is  looking  alike  confined  to  one  sex  more  than  the  other? 

•  Does  it  extend  beyond  dress? 

•  How  could  you  test  your  point  of  view? 
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SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  THOUGHTS 

Everyone  might  write  a  summary  of  group  thoughts  on  the  subject, 
then  compare  their  summaries  with  those  of  other  group  members. 
Do  they  tally?  Representative  summaries  from  each  group  could  be 
read  to  the  class.  From  the  discussion,  a  procedure  for  undertaking  a 
survey  might  be  worked  out  and  a  volunteer  team  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  Ending  out  how  people  beyond  the  classroom  feel  about 
looking  alike. 

DO  YOU  EVER  WANT  TO  LOOK  LIKE  EVERYONE  ELSE? 
SOMEONE  ELSE? 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  individual  thought  and  writing.  It  might 
take  the  form  of  a  statement,  a  magazine  article,  a  poem,  a 
monologue,  on  either  topic.  Preliminary  group  discussion  would 
reveal  the  implications  of  “everyone”  and  “someone”,  and  provide 
stimulus  for  those  who  have  lacked  ideas.  The  following  titles  may 
also  act  as  a  stimulus: 

* /  wanted  to  look  like..  . 

•iVhot's  everyone  wearing  ? 

♦  Trendsetters 

THE  TRAMP’S  BALL 

Standouts  contains  an  amusing  episode  in  the  life  of  a  loner,  Albert 
Scully.  Urged  by  a  school  counsellor  to  “make  the  scene”,  Albert 
decided  to  attend  a  school  dance,  “The  Tramp’s  Ball”  at  which 
everyone  was  to  wear  old  clothes.  Albert  arrived  in  authentic  tramp 
costume;  every  other  boy  was  in  jeans  and  shirt.  “I  must  have  looked 
like  something  out  of  Hallowe’en  because  around  a  hundred  people 
turned  and  stared  at  me.”  Students  could  be  introduced  to  this 
episode  by  a  synopsis  such  as  the  above.  Alternatively,  it  could  be 
read  (after  rehearsal)  by  a  student  reader,  or  dramatized. 

IDENTICAL  CLOTHES 

Sometimes  we  are  embarrassed  to  be  wearing  similar  clothes  to  those 
of  someone  else.  These  titles  may  prompt  anecdotes,  stories,  poems: 


•  Copycat  clothes 

•  /  Was  horrified  when  /  Snw  Someone  else 
was  wearing.  •  . 

•  The  Stolen  design 


As  students  write,  many  of  the  questions 
that  arise  will  deal  with  language.  At  the 
simplest  level  they  will  be  technical:  How 
do  you  spell  such  and  such  a  word? 
Where  do  I  put  the  apostrophe?  Do  you 
have  to  put  capital  letters  on  all  the  words 
in  this  title?  Others  will  be  more 
speculative  and  sophisticated. 

Interest  in  details  of  language  is  lively  in 
classrooms  where  children  speak  and 
write  with  a  genuine  audience  in  mind.  In 
this  context,  discussion  about  language 
will  go  on  between  pairs,  in  small  or  large 
groups.  Dictionaries,  the  thesaurus, 
resource  people  will  be  consulted  to  solve 
on-going  problems  in  purposeful 
communication,  spoken  or  written. 


Some  students  might  wish  to  weave 
elements  of  two  or  three  stories  into  one 
big  story  or  play.  An  editorial  group  might 
collect  written  stories  and,  after  helping 
the  authors  with  spelling  and  other 
obvious  errors,  compile  a  book  for  the 
library,  for  reading  aloud,  for  reading  in 
other  classrooms.  Some  might  be  taped. 
Some  students  may  like  to  read  or  tell  or 
improvise  their  story  for  another  group  or 
a  lower  grade. 
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A  SURVEY  OF  LOOKALIKES 

Some  students  may  enjoy  finding  out  what  their  own  age  group,  or 
young  adults  wear  and  what  was  worn  in  previous  decades,  say  the 
Fifties,  the  Sixties,  or  even  earlier,  perhaps  within  the  last  100  years. 
They  could  consult  reference  material  in  libraries,  photographs  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  school  magazines,  family  albums,  collect 
advertisements,  watch  old  movies  on  TV.  They  may  wish  to  include 
hair  styles  and  fashions  in  moustaches  and  beards  in  their  surveys. 
Presentation  of  findings  might  be  made  to  the  class,  or  to  interested 
groups.  It  could  take  the  form  of  a  display.  If  the  latter,  the  team 
should  consider  ways  to  catch  the  eye  of  a  potential  audience  by  the 
use  of  colour,  catchy  well-lettered  titles,  concise,  legible  statements 
and  overall  design. 


WHO  WEARS  A  UNIFORM?  WHY? 

Questions  such  as  these  could  be  used  to  prompt  class  or  group 
discussion: 

•  What  is  a  uniform? 

•  How  does  a  uniform  differ  from  lookalike  clothes? 

•  Who  wears  a  uniform?  Why? 

•  Is  a  member  of  an  orchestra,  wearing  a  tuxedo,  in  uniform? 

•  Is  a  doctor’s  white  coat  a  uniform? 

•  Is  a  street  crossing  attendant  in  uniform?  A  policeman? 

•  Is  a  warrior’s  war  paint  a  uniform? 

®  Is  an  army  general’s  uniform  identical  with  that  of  a  major,  a  private? 

•  Are  uniforms  compulsory? 

•  Why  were  school  students  in  uniform  at  one  time? 

•  Would  you  like  to  see  a  return  to  school  uniforms? 


Interviews  should  be  evaluated  by 
students  to  discover  whether  the  question 
asked  produced  the  information  wanted. 


Generally,  it  is  better  that  the  teacher 
should  guide  children  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  kind  of  questioning  that 
works  rather  than  merely  to  instruct  them. 


HOW  DO  PEOPLE  FEEL  WEARING  UNIFORMS? 

Some  students  may  enjoy  interviewing  a  variety  of  people  to  see  how 
they  feel  about  wearing  uniforms.  They  could  include  in  their  list 
young  people  who  have  taken  to  wearing  parts  of  old  uniforms  as 
everyday  clothing,  e.g.  old  army  jackets. 


IF  UNIFORMS  COULD  TALK 

Some  students  may  like  improvising  dialogue  for  two  or  three 
uniforms.  Uniforms  could  be  interviewed,  particularly  those  of 
historical  interest,  to  tell  of  their  experiences.  Hand  puppet  uniforms 
would  give  novelty  to  these  language  activities. 
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actalikes _ 

pages  74  and  75 

Have  students  examine  the  visual  on  the  spread,  posing  questions 
such  as  these,  for  general  discussion: 

•  In  what  ways  are  the  people  in  these  pictures  acting  alike? 

•  Compare  the  two  scenes,  what  have  they  in  common?  In  what  ways 
are  they  different? 

They  may  see  that  the  military  marching  troupe  on  parade  is 
submitting  to  authority.  Actions  are  identical  down  to  small  details, 
including  dress.  The  kite  flying  group  is  not  submitting  to  authority, 
and  individual  actions  differ.  Participants  may  take  turns  in  flying  and 
launching  the  kite,  or  they  may  merely  watch  and  comment. 

•  Can  you  think  of  other  actalike  situations  which  would  fall  into  one  or 
another  of  these  categories?  These  could  be  listed  with  a  friend  or 
group  and  eventually  a  class  list  developed  in  two  columns: 


•  { roopS  marching 

•  Corps  de  ballet 

•  violinists  in  an  orchestra 
•two  men  on  a  crosscut  Saw 

•  people  intently  watching 
a  long  tennis  rally 

• two  pro  golfers  teeing  off 


•  kite  'fliers 

•  Spectators  at  <2  ball  ojame 

•  skaters 

•  mush  roomers 

•  news  photocjra pher  at  an  event 

•  two  cooks  6ach  making 
a  batch  of  cookies 


Can  you  name  these  two  categories?  Can  you  think  of  any  other 
categories? 


ACTALIKE  MIMES 

It  may  be  fun  to  have  volunteers  mime  actalike  motions.  The 
audience  could  identify  the  action  and  classify  it. 


Mime  provides  an  eloquent  means  of 
expressing  feelings.  Sometimes  it  may 
culminate  in  the  writing  of  poetry  or 
stories. 


CHOOSING  TO  ACT  ALIKE.  HAVING  TO 

Groups  could  respond  to  the  questions  on  the  spread:  When  do 

people  choose  to  act  alike?  When  do  they  have  to? 

Opinion  may  differ  as  to  whether  a  corps  de  ballet,  for  instance, 
chooses  to,  or  is  compelled  to.  Dancers  may  choose  to  join  a 
company,  but  they  must  obey  to  stay.  Is  a  golfer  obliged  to  drive  in  a 
certain  way?  How  much  variation  is  there  between  the  drives  of  two 
good  golfers?  two  novice  ones?  There  seems  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
to  conform  to  what  golf  experts  call  good  style.  What  about  tennis, 
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swimming,  diving,  figure  skating,  hurdling,  running,  the  shot  putt? 
What  about  ice  hockey,  football?  Groups  could  classify  actalike 
activities  under  the  categories:  “Choose  to”  and  “Have  to”. 


HOW  ABOUT  YOU? 

Students  may  enjoy  writing  about  acting  alike  by  drawing  on  their 
own  experience.  They  could  describe  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  learning 
the  motion,  whether  it  was  voluntary  or  enforced,  whether 
synchronized  with  the  action  of  others,  whether  they  had  a  “tough” 
teacher,  whether  there  was  room  to  “do  it  my  way”.  They  could  refer 
to  how  they  felt  learning,  achieving,  and  performing  the  action.  The 
following  titles  might  be  displayed  to  evoke  stories,  anecdotes: 

♦  Out  Ol0  Ste.p 

•  Sout  hpaiv 

•The  Actalike  Twins 

*  One  of  the  Crowd 


COULECTING  PICTURES  OF  ACTALIKES 
Newspaper  and  magazine  pictures,  together  with  students 
photographs,  could  be  developed  into  a  display,  with  the  captions, 
speech  balloons,  mini  stories,  descriptions,  poems,  etc.  they  evoke.  A 
display  team  could  take  responsibility  for  collecting  material  and 
designing  the  layout.  They  may  wish  to  organize  and  judge  a 
competition  in  which  students  supply  any  written  responses  to  a 
picture  of  their  choice. 


Often,  students  lose  the  pace  and 
spontaneity  of  their  dramatic  productions 
when  these  are  written  as  scripts  and  then 
performed.  As  often  as  possible,  the 
drama  should  be  improvised.  It  may  be 
repeated  and  polished  if  desired. 

• 


ACTAMIMES 

Some  students  individually  or  in  groups  will  enjoy  miming  actalike 
situations,  the  audience  identifying  the  action  as  if  a  mirror  image. 
The  following  situations  could  be  offered  with  students  encouraged  to 
go  on  from  there: 

a  row  of  men,  or  women,  at  the  hairdresser’s 


•  a  scene  from  a  factory  assembly  line 

•  a  crowd  watching  a  tennis  match 

•  first  lessons  at  golf,  tennis 

•  a  marching  team  with  someone  out  of  step 

A  variation  is  the  mirror  mime,  in  which  one  student  acts  as  the 


mirror  image  of  another. 
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TRIGGERING  ACTALIKE  BEHAVIOUR 

Other  stories  could  be  developed  around  situations  triggering  actalike 
behaviour: 

•  sucking  a  lemon  at  a  tea  party 

•  shouting  “Fire”  at  a  cinema  (What  other  words  trigger  an  actalike 
response?) 

•  scratching  a  nail  on  a  blackboard 

•  yawning  in  company  of  others 

•  playing  a  rock  beat  record 

•  Time’s  up!  Pens  down! 

WHAT  IF  ...  ? 

Zany  stories  or  mimes  could  be  developed  from  situations  in  which  a 
group  of  actahkes  continues  to  act  alike  in  incongruous  situations,  e.g. 
members  of  the  corps  de  ballet  go  shopping  for  shoes;  members  of 
an  army  unit  on  leave  continue  to  march;  a  football  team  goes  on  a 
picnic. 


fashions  and  fads 
pages  76  and  77 


Illustrations  of  shoes  of  various  styles  and  eras  introduce  students  to 
the  question  of  fashion.  Let  them  examine  the  page  and  discuss  it 
informally  with  a  friend,  group  or  in  brief  class  discussion.  These 
questions  could  be  posed: 

•  What  are  shoes  for?  (only  to  protect  the  feet?) 

•  Why  aren’t  these  shoes  all  of  the  same  design?  (depends  on  their 
purpose,  on  fashion) 

•  What  are  the  main  recurring  fashion  features  you  notice  in  these 
shoes? 


WHAT’S  FASHIONABLE  TODAY? 

Groups  could  discuss  current  fashions.  Some  may  wish  to  concentrate 
on  fashions  lor  specific  age  groups,  others  to  make  an  overview  of  all 
age  groups.  Summaries  of  groups’  views  could  be  reported  to  the 
class.  Illustrations  of  current  fashions  could  be  displayed. 

HOW  DO  PEOPLE  KNOW  WHAT’S  FASHIONABLE? 

Groups  could  next  investigate  sources  of  information  on  fashions — by 
advertisements,  observing  what’s  for  sale,  reading  fashion  columns,  or 
magazines,  word  of  mouth.  Are  any  of  these  sources  more  important 
than  others?  Students  might  also  consider  how  they  learn  what  is 


The  activity  of  summarizing,  if  carried  on 
from  time  to  time,  helps  students  learn  to 
distil  the  main  points  from  a  discussion.  It 
also  prompts  participation  by  the  student 
who  may  not  be  quick  to  initiate  ideas  but 
listens  and  synthesizes  well.  A  variation  of 
this  procedure  is  to  ask  the  students  to 
summarize  individually.  The  summaries 
can  be  evaluated  for  completeness, 
conciseness  and  attention  to  main  idea. 
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H2  "86.  The  "Farmers’ Delight,"  heavy  black 
cliron,'  kip,  blucheratylo,  bellows  tongue,  pegged 
soles,  all  solid  leather,  unlined.  A  boot  that  will 
give  excellent  service  for  country  wear.  Sizes 
from  6  to  11 . . . .  2.00 


fashionable  for  their  age  group.  They  could  interview  other  age 
groups:  How  do  you  know  what’s  in  fashion?  Examples  of  sources  of 
information  could  be  collected,  commented  upon  and  displayed. 

FASHION  STORIES 

Stories,  comic  strips,  or  cartoons  could  be  created  around  such  titles 
as: 

•  It  Was  All  /  Could  Buy  w  the  Shops 

4  Well ;  This  Is  What  Every  one's  Wearing 

•  /  Wouldn't  Be  Seen  Dead  m  That 

\['m  Goinc]  Throucjh  Grandma's/ 'Grandpa's  CfotheS 

HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  BEING  IN  FASHION? 

Students  could  write  a  statement,  monologue,  or  poem  in  response  to 
this  question.  To  stimulate  a  flow  of  ideas,  they  may  first  wish  to  talk 
informally  with  friends  or  in  small  groups.  Some  students  may  wish  to 
interview  other  age  groups,  asking  the  same  question.  They  may 
discover  which  age  groups  are  most  interested  in,  indifferent  to,  or 
annoyed  by  fashions,  and  why.  Findings  could  be  presented  orally,  or 
as  a  radio  documentary,  perhaps  with  discussion  segments  from 
interview  tape  recordings,  or  as  a  magazine  style  article.  The  article 
might  be  illustrated  with  photographs  of  some  of  the  people 
interviewed. 


Student  presentations  call  for  listening. 
The  presenter  may  wish  to  question  his 
audience  to  find  out  if  they  have  listened 
The  audience  should  be  encouraged  to 
question  the  presenter  for  more 
information,  clarification,  etc. 


IS  IT  EVER  FASHIONABLE  TO  BE  UNFASHIONABLE? 

This  is  a  provocative  topic  for  group  discussion  or  survey.  People 
who  have  set  up  “anti  fashions”  (e.g.  wearing  casual  clothes,  used 
clothes  or  parts  of  military  uniforms)  might  be  interviewed  for  their 
point  of  view.  Group  discussion  or  survey  should  culminate  in  class 
discussion  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  summarize  points  of  view  and 
frame  generalizations. 


PREDICT  A  FASHION 

Interested  students,  individually  or  in  a  group,  might  predict  a 
fashion  of  the  future,  justifying  their  prediction  by  referring  to 
current  trends  in  fashion,  or  in  life-styles  generally.  They  might  enjoy 
writing  a  future  newspaper  or  magazine  description  of  the  fashion, 
and  creating  future  advertisements  (e.g.  for  three-dimensional  TV), 
following  the  presentation  of  their  material  the  question  could  be 
raised:  Will  there  always  be  fashions?  If  so,  why? 
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SURVEYS  OF  FASHIONS 

Other  students  may  wish  to  survey  fashions  of  the  Fifties  or  Sixties 


or  a  previous  era  that  takes  their  interest,  showing  in  what  ways 
fashions  then  were  like  or  unlike  those  of  today.  They  could  interview 
older  people,  refer  to  libraries  for  books  on  the  history  of  fashion, 
watch  old  movies.  They  may  wish  to  respond  to  the  question:  Do 
movies  ever  create  fashions?  Results  of  the  survey  could  be  shared 
informally  with  small  groups,  displayed,  or  presented  as  a  class 
report. 


FASHION 

Non-fiction: 

Gorsline,  Douglas.  What  People  Wore. 
Harris,  Christie.  Figteafing  Through  History. 
Severn,  William.  The  Long  and  Short  of  It. 
Wilkerson,  Marjorie.  Clothes. 


FADS 

Fads  are  catchy,  ephemeral  and  very  human.  Peoplemirrors  presents  a 
new  fad,  the  sneaker  with  eyes,  illustrated  on  page  77.  These 
questions  could  prompt  class  discussion: 

•  What  do  you  think  of  painting  eyes  on  sneakers? 

•  Can  you  think  of  a  name  for  the  sneakers  (e.g.  peeker  or  peeper 
sneakers)? 

•  Do  you  think  they  will  catch  on? 

WHAT  IS  A  FAD  -  A  DEFINITION 

Students  might  discuss  in  small  groups  their  concept  of  a  fad  and 
then,  individually,  attempt  a  definition.  These  could  be  displayed, 
then  discussed  in  class.  The  ideal  definition  should  contain  the 
characteristics  of  fad,  e.g. 

•  its  catchiness — it  suddenly  appears,  becomes  popular 

•  unusualness 

•  its  relatively  short  life 

•  the  forms  it  may  take — clothing,  behaviour,  ornamentation  of  person 
or  home 

•  its  relative  importance 

What  other  words  do  we  associate  with  fad?  (“craze”,  “rage”,  “it’s  all 
the  rage”,  “the  latest  thing”)  Roget’s  Thesaurus  could  be  consulted. 
What  has  “fad”  in  common  with  “fashion”?  Are  there  any  differences 
in  meaning? 


PEEKER  SNEAKER  NEWS  STORIES 

News  items  could  be  written  on  the  sudden  appearance  of  “peeker 
sneakers”.  An  item  could  be  written  for  the  teens  section  of  a 
newspaper,  or  a  teens  magazine.  Another  could  be  written  as  a  news 
story  in  a  newspaper — around  an  incident  (perhaps  a  school  bans 
peeker  sneakers  as  senseless,  distracting).  Letters  for  and  against  the 
banning  could  be  written  to  both  paper  and  magazine,  as  if  coming 
from  writers  of  different  age  groups  and  temperaments.  All  this 
written  work  could  be  shared  informally  with  friends  or  small  groups. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  writing  style  for  its  audience  could  be 
considered  in  class  discussion.  Colloquial,  racy  language  suitable 
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H2-339.  Oxford  Shoe,  bhicher  style,  randc  from 
host  quality  of  dnngolu  kid.  patent  tips,  goodyear 
welted  soles,  a  perfect  fitting  shoe  for  street  wear 
and  will  give  cxeelle  it  satis! Action,  sizes  from 
to  7 . .  2.00 


perhaps  in  a  teens  magazine  might  be  inappropriate  for  a  general 
newspaper  audience,  and  vice  versa. 

THE  INNOVATOR  OF  PEEKER  SNEAKERS— AN  INTERVIEW 
Small  groups  could  improvise  and  present  interviews  with  the  person 
who  first  brought  peeker  sneakers  to  prominence — perhaps  a  pop 
star,  or  his/her  manager,  or  an  aging  movie  star  looking  for  a  way  to 
revive  his/her  image. 

INVENT  A  FAD 

Individuals  or  small  groups  in  a  brainstorm  session  might  try  to 
invent  a  fad.  Students  could  write  a  description  of  it,  illustrate  it,  wear 
it,  do  it.  It  might  be  merely  an  adaptation  of  an  existing  fad;  it  might 
be  quite  new. 


LAUNCHING  A  FAD 

This  may  consist  of  simply  demonstrating  a  fad  in  class  or  school, 
hoping  it  will  catch  on.  Launching  could  become  quite  complex, 
occupying  a  group  or  even  the  whole  class  for  some  days.  For 
instance,  the  launching  could  begin  with  an  enactment  in  which  a 
junior  sales  executive  “sells”  a  fad  (perhaps  peeper  sneakers)  to 
members  of  a  company’s  board  of  directors.  Won  over,  the  board 
initiates  a  campaign  to  introduce  the  product  to  the  public. 
Advertisements  for  newspapers,  magazines,  hoardings,  radio  and  TV 
are  written,  displayed,  performed.  Variations  in  the  product  stimulate 
flagging  sales.  Finally  the  fad  dies.  What  might  come  next?  A  group 
of  students  might  elaborate  this  outline  or  devise  their  own.  They 
could  involve  the  whole  class  in  writing,  illustrating  or  performing 
advertisements,  making  and  wearing  or  using  the  fad  product. 

A  SURVEY  OF  FADS,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

A  number  of  or  all  students  may  enjoy  participating  in  a  survey  of 
fads — past  and  present.  Older  people  could  be  interviewed.  (What 
were  the  fads  of  your  youth?),  encyclopedias  consulted.  Examples,  or 
photographs,  or  written  accounts  could  be  collected  and  displayed. 

THE  FAD  THAT  STAYED 

Some  students  may  enjoy  tracking  down  the  fads  that  stayed  on, 
perhaps  in  modified  form,  e.g.  the  velocipede  became  the  bicycle. 
John  Keats  wrote  in  a  letter  (1819):  “The  nothing  of  the  day  is  a 
machine  called  a  velocipede.  It  is  a  wheel  carriage  to  ride  cock-horse 
upon,  sitting  astride  and  pushing  it  along  with  the  toes,  a 
rudder-wheel  in  hand.”  Was  the  first  automobile  considered  a  fad? 
Are  there  present  inventions,  perhaps  considered  fads,  which  may 
remain  in  use? 


A  story  could  be  written  about  a  past  or  present  fad,  or  an 
imaginary  one  of  the  future  that  refused  to  fade  away. 


habits  and  mannerisms 
a  brain  teaser _ 

pages  78  and  79 


We  all  probably  have  habits  and  mannerisms.  This  spread  illustrates 
common  ones.  Students  could  examine  it  and  discuss  it  informally 
with  friend  or  group  before  concentrating  on  the  spread’s 
brain-teaser,  speech-ballooned  as:  “I  have  a  habit  of  asking  ‘What’s 
the  difference  between  a  habit  and  a  mannerism?’  ” 

What  is  the  difference?  To  begin,  students  might  classify  the 
contents  of  the  spread  into  habits  and  mannerisms.  Classifications 
could  differ  widely.  They  might  then  refer  to  several  dictionary 
definitions. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  fine  shades  of  meaning,  one  word  is  used 
to  help  define  the  other.  Thus,  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  says  (in 
part)  of  “mannerism”:  “habitual  peculiarity  of  action,  expression  .  .  . 

”  Gage’s  Senior  Dictionary  says  “too  much  use  of  some  manner  in 
speaking,  writing,  or  habit;  odd  little  trick;  queer  habit;  peculiar  way 
of  acting.”  Webster’s  definition  is:  “A  peculiarity  of  style,  action  or 
bearing  especially  if  it  is  affected.” 

Perhaps  the  key  to  the  difference  lies  in  the  word  “peculiarity”. 
Mannerisms  are  more  personally  ours  than  habits.  Many  people  have 
the  cigarette  habit.  This  smoker  has  a  mannerism — a  long  cigarette 
holder;  that  one  butts  the  cigarette  when  no  more  than  an  inch  is 
smoked — another  mannerism.  Many  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
keeping  a  diary.  One  diarist  makes  a  Y  like  this another  underlines 
words  for  emphasis — as  did  Queen  Victoria.  These  are  “peculiarities 
of  action,  expression”  as  the  Oxford  Dictionary  has  said. 

Is  a  habit  an  involuntary  pattern  of  behaviour,  more  or  less  out  of 
our  control?  Is  a  mannerism  something  we  can  stop  at  will?  Ask  the 
writer  of  Jf .  Can  he  revert  to^  ?  Only  if^y  has  not  become  ingrained 
— a  habit.  In  the  spread,  Mom  pulls  at  her  ear.  This  might  be  both 
habit  and  mannerism.  So  might  that  stage  cliche  affectation,  the 
extension  of  a  little  finger  while  drinking  tea. 

Some  people  have  characteristic  mannerisms  of  voice,  of  language. 
We  know  them  “in  the  dark”  by  the  tune  of  a  voice;  we  recognize 
them  in  their  letters  by  their  characteristic  phrases.  “Elementary,  my 
dear  Watson”  is  a  verbal  mannerism  by  which  millions  know  Sherlock 


The  talk  I  am  aiming  for  is  the  talk  that 
arises  from  shared  experiences, 
experiences  enjoyable  and  interesting  to 
all  of  us,  organized  and  yet  allowing  the 
children  freedom  to  express  themselves. 
Talk  that  will  encourage  comment  and 
criticism  and  lead  them  to  think  about 
what  is  happening  to  them.  In  the  course 
of  such  activities  I  would  hope  to  build  a 
relationship  where  they  could  feel  safe  to 
talk  about  anything  that  concerned  them. 
Connie  Rosen 
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Holmes.  So  successful  seemed  Conan  Doyle’s  use  of  mannerism,  that 
it  was  copied  by  other  mystery  writers.  Agatha  Christie’s  Hercule 
Poirot  referred  to  “ze  little  grey  cells”  of  his  brain,  and  waxed  the 
ends  of  his  moustache.  Dorothy  Sayers’  Lord  Peter  Wimsey  affected  a 
monocle. 

These  remarks  are  not  offered  as  conclusive.  They  may  give  the 
teacher  some  ammunition  to  fire  in  what  could  be  an  exploratory  and 
pleasantly  disputatious  experience  for  the  students,  as  they  savour 
shades  of  meaning,  and  collect  examples  from  life  and  books. 

A  chart,  such  as  the  following,  might  list  qualities  of  habits  and 
mannerisms.  It  could  be  added  to  as  further  evidence  is  discovered. 


Habits 

repeated  way  of  acting 
often  involuntary 
ingrained 
hard  to  break 

may  be  common  to  many  people 
a  simple  action,  e.g.  nail  biting 
a  complex  action,  e.g.  patterned 
way  of  spending  Sunday  mor¬ 
ning;  a  fixed  way  of  getting  down 
to  doing  homework  (get  an  ap¬ 
ple,  turn  on  radio,  spread  out 
all  books) 


Mannerisms 

personal 

characteristic  of  us  (we  are  partly 
known  by  our  mannerisms) 
may  be  affected 
may  be  a  habit,  hard  to  break 
our  way  of  doing  something 


MY  HABITS,  MANNERISMS 

Students  could  list  their  own  habits  and  mannerisms,  sharing  their 
lists  with  a  friend  or  a  small  group.  They  may  learn  from  observers 
they  have  unconscious  mannerisms.  They  might  try  to  trace  their 
habits  and  mannerisms.  How  did  they  begin?  Were  they  copied  from 
someone  else?  Are  they  hard  to  change?  There  may  be  anecdotes 
here  to  be  written  and  perhaps  read  to  and  by  others.  In  general 
discussion  students  might  consider  how  they  tended  to  write  about 
their  habits  and  mannerisms — with  exasperation,  with  humour,  with 
embarrassment,  with  cool  objectivity.  A  class  book  of  habits  and 
mannerisms  could  be  compiled  by  an  editorial  team. 


LITERATURE  SEARCH 

Some  students  may  enjoy  looking  out  for  examples  of  habits  and 
mannerisms  in  the  stories  they  read.  They  could  consult  the  librarian 
for  examples  in  literature.  Excerpts  could  be  read  aloud  or  taped. 
Books  from  which  they  were  taken  should  be  made  accessible  to 
others. 
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TRY  A  TITLE 

These  and  similar  titles  might  be  displayed  to  prompt  story  writing: 

•  The  Nail  Biters'  Club 

*  Contagious  Mannerism 
•Habit  breakers  Inc . 

’Che  Case  of  the  Mannerism  Murders 
‘Mistaken  Identity 


what  is  an  eccentric? 
pages  80  and  81 


Charlie  Chaplin  appears  on  this  spread  as  an  example  of  eccentricity. 
Students  who  have  seen  his  movies  or  read  about  him,  can  describe 
him  to  those  who  have  not.  Students  might  then  list  words  that  come 
to  mind  as  they  examine  the  photographs.  A  class  list  might  be  made. 


zany 

clown 

screwball 

mad 

fool 


tramp 
comic 
way  out 
different 
oddball 


A  comic  strip  sequence  in  the  spread  depicts  a  conventional  business 
man  with  a  single  eccentricity — he  barks  back  at  dogs.  This  may 
prompt  stories,  enactments,  comic  strips,  in  which  the  causes  for  his 
eccentricity,  and  its  consequences,  are  made  clear. 

Dictionary  definitions  of  “eccentric”  could  be  obtained.  The  Oxford 
English  Dictionary:  “of  persons  and  personal  attributes:  Deviating 
from  usual  methods,  odd,  whimsical”.  Gage’s  Senior  Dictionary:  “out 
of  the  ordinary,  odd,  peculiar,  a  person  who  behaves  in  an  unusual 
manner”.  Webster:  “an  erratic  person,  freakish”. 

These  definitions  and  the  student  word  list  might  be  compared  and 
reconciled.  Students  may  benefit  from  discussion  of  the  value  (and 
drawbacks)  of  dictionaries.  It  should  be  pointed  out  to  them  that 
mostly  we  enlarge  and  refine  our  vocabulary  by  means  of  contexts 
rather  than  the  dictionary.  There  is  no  substitute  for  experience. 
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ECCENTRICS 

Fiction: 

Beatty,  Patricia.  Red  Rock  over  the  River. 
Burch,  Robert.  Oueenie  Peavy. 

Donovan,  John.  Remove  Protective 
Coating  a  Little  at  a  Time. 

Krumgold,  Joseph.  Onion  John. 

Wersba,  Barbara.  The  Dream  Watcher. 
Zindel,  Paul.  The  Pigman. 


COLLECTING  EXAMPLES  OF  ECCENTRICITY 
The  more  examples  of  eccentrics  and  eccentricity  that  can  be 
collected  the  better.  This  search  could  begin  with  written  descriptions 
by  students  of  people  and  behaviour  they  think  could  be  called 
eccentric.  They  may  write  about  people  they  know  or  have  seen  on 
TV  or  in  movies.  Descriptions  could  be  read  aloud,  displayed,  and 
discussed.  To  these  might  be  added,  over  several  days,  examples 
found  in  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  PANEL  DISCUSSION 

The  following  questions  could  be  posed  by  a  chairman  for 

consideration  by  members  of  a  panel  discussion  (with  audience 

participation): 

How  do  you  feel  when  you  see  eccentricity  in  a  movie,  on  TV,  in  a 
book? 

How  do  you  feel  when  you  see  eccentricity  in  real  life? 

Is  eccentricity  affected,  phony  behaviour? 

Do  eccentrics  care  what  people  might  think  about  them? 

Are  certain  age  groups  more  likely  to  have  eccentrics  than  others? 
Aren’t  we  all  eccentric  in  some  way  or  other? 

Do  you  find  you  stop  yourself  doing  things  people  might  consider 
slightly  odd,  eccentric? 

The  ideas  and  feelings  aroused  by  the  discussion  may  prompt  further 
written  work — statements  expressive  of  personal  feelings,  stories, 
anecdotes,  poems,  mimes  of  eccentric  behaviour.  Some  students  may 
prefer  to  write  a  summary  statement  of  the  panel  discussion  as  for  a 
newspaper. 


The  typical  question-and-answer  treatment 
of  teacher-led  reading  for  understanding 
leads  many  students  to  adopt  a  passive 
role,  as  they  await  the  teacher’s 
questions.  Here,  students  are  invited  to 
make  a  personal  response  immediately 
after  the  reading — by  silently  rereading, 
talking  with  a  neighbour,  commenting  or 
asking  a  question  of  the  teacher. 


ECCENTRICS  IN  POEMS 

In  Standouts,  there  are  two  poems  about  eccentrics.  “Pigeon  Woman”, 
by  May  Swenson,  and  “Top  Hat”,  by  Raymond  Souster,  might  be 
introduced  to  the  class  at  this  time. 

CREATING  AN  ECCENTRIC  CHARACTER 
Working  alone,  or  for  added  inspiration,  with  a  partner  or  small 
group,  students  could  try  to  create  an  eccentric  character.  These 
questions  may  provide  helpful  guidance  for  the  uncertain: 

Where  does  the  character  live?  (house,  shack,  ramshackle  mansion, 
disused  railway  tunnel) 

What  does  the  character  wear? 


•  How  does  the  character  support  himself  or  herself? 

•  What  are  his  or  her  habits,  mannerisms,  hobbies? 

•  Has  the  character  friends,  pets,  a  name? 

Characters  could  be  introduced  to  the  class  by  oral  readings, 
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impersonations  (perhaps  in  costume),  interviews,  displays  of  written 
description  and  illustration.  A  file  of  eccentrics  could  be  compiled  and 
drawn  on  for  future  storywriting,  dramatic  improvisation,  or 
enactments.  Two  or  more  eccentrics  could  be  brought  together.  What 
might  happen? 

CREATING  A  CLASSROOM  ECCENTRIC 

An  imaginary  eccentric  could  be  created  as  an  additional  member  of 
the  class,  who  from  time  to  time  contributes  written  work,  is 
consulted  for  an  opinion,  makes  suggestions  for  class  projects,  is 
rostered  to  “sit  with”  each  student  in  turn,  who  reports  on  his  or  her 
day  with  the  eccentric. 

heroes  and  superstars _ 

pages  82  and  83 

Superstars  of  sport  and  popular  music  occupy  huge  pedestals  on  this 
spread.  Below  is  an  admiring  crowd.  Opening  questions  for  class 
discussion  might  be: 

©  Who  are  on  the  pedestals?  Why? 

•  Who  else  might  be  up  there  besides  sports  stars  and  pop  stars? 
(famous  actors?  opera  singers?  politicians?  brilliant  surgeons?  great 
writers?  millionaire  industrialists  or  financiers?) 

•  What  words  and  phrases  do  you  associate  with  people  who  might  be 
up  there?(looked  up  to,  admired,  distinguished,  respected,  cheered) 

DISCUSS  A  SPEECH  BALLOON 

On  the  spread  are  four  speech  balloons  issuing  from  the  crowd,  each 
of  which  asks  a  question: 

©  Hero-Superstar.  What’s  the  difference? 

•  How  do  you  get  to  be  a  superstar? 

•  Does  everyone  need  a  hero? 

•  How  do  you  get  to  be  a  hero? 

These  questions  could  be  discussed  in  small  groups.  Pairs  of  groups 
might  confer,  sharing  points  of  view  that  had  emerged  in  their 
discussions.  A  brief  class  discussion  would  draw  all  of  these  together. 
Dictionary  definitions  of  “hero”,  “heroine”  could  be  considered. 
Students  should  be  led  to  see  that,  while  a  “hero”  may  connote  (as  in 
ancient  times)  a  brave  warrior,  it  also  is  used  to  refer  to  a  man  (and 
“heroine”  to  a  woman)  admired  or  greatly  respected  for  courage, 
fortitude,  and  greatness  of  soul  in  any  undertaking.  Some  heroes 
became  famous,  widely  admired;  others  may  be  no  more  than  local 
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BEING  FAMOUS 
Non-fiction: 

Seventeen  Magazine.  In  My  Opinion. 
Fiction: 

Jacobs,  Helen.  The  Tennis  Machine. 
Waller,  Leslie.  New  Sound. 


figures.  A  superstar  must  be  famous,  admired;  he  or  she  need  not  be 
heroic. 

HOW  IS  A  SUPERSTAR  CREATED? 

Enough  may  be  known  about  the  superstars  of  the  day  for  this 
question  to  be  taken  up  in  group  or  class  discussion.  Alternatively, 
interested  students  could  read  about  the  making  of  favourite 
superstars.  They  may  come  to  see  that  while  talent  is  important, 
shrewd  management  and  promotion  are  also  needed.  A  collection  of 
biographies  could  be  made  and  compiled  in  a  classbook  or  displayed. 

CREATING  AN  IMAGINARY  SUPERSTAR 

Some  students  may  enjoy  writing  or  enacting  the  story  of  the  creation 
of  an  imaginary  superstar.  He  or  she  may  be  a  classmate,  whom  they 
endow  with  talent,  who  is  discovered  and  promoted,  becomes  a 
celebrity  with  a  manager  and  secretary,  and  receives  fan  mail. 

BRING  A  SUPERSTAR  INTO  THE  CLASSROOM 
Either  a  real  or  an  imaginary  superstar  could  be  impersonated, 
interviewed,  involved  in  enactments  and  stories,  e.g.  brought  to 
school,  taken  out  to  lunch,  invited  home.  How  does  he  or  she  speak 
and  treat  others?  How  do  you  feel?  What  do  you  say? 

CLASS  COLLECTION  OF  HEROES  AND  HEROINES 
Interested  students  may  enjoy  making  a  collection  of  heroes  and 
heroines.  This  could  include  their  descriptions  of  people  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted,  or  have  heard  about  from  others — local  heroes 
who  rescue  someone  from  drowning,  enter  a  burning  building,  stand 
up  for  the  rights  of  others  in  Community  disputes,  live  lives  of  quiet 
but  indomitable  endurance  and  self  sacrifice.  They  may  collect  news 
clippings  or  write  of  heroism  reported  or  portrayed  on  TV.  They 
could  consult  the  resource  centre  and  public  libraries  for  books  about 
famous  heroes  and  heroines,  for  stories  of  the  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome.  These  could  be  briefly  told,  illustrated,  compiled 
in  a  book  of  heroes,  or  used  in  a  display. 

INTRODUCE  A  HERO  TO  A  SUPERSTAR 

Students  can  become  authorities  on  one  person — a  hero  or  superstar. 
Impersonating  the  person  of  their  choice,  students  could  meet  as 
guests  in  a  TV  talk  show,  talk  about  their  own  lives  and  each  other’s. 
As  a  variation,  mini-TV  shows  could  be  held  for  five  minutes  at  the 
beginning  of  each  class  period,  and  feature  one  hero,  one  superstar. 
Students  may  wish  to  make  the  impersonation  more  realistic  by  use  of 
makeup  and  costume. 
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EMILY  CARR 

An  excerpt  from  Emily  Carr’s  Klee  Wyck,  entitled  “D’Sonoqua”,  is 
included  in  Standouts.  The  reading  might  prompt  some  students  to 
find  out  more  about  her  life  and  work,  which  were  in  every  way 
outstanding. 


standouts _ 

pages  84  and  85 


This  spread  invites  students  to  think  about  their  attitudes  to  being 
conspicuous  or  inconspicuous.  This  is  a  universal  concern.  Being  in 
the  spotlight  may  be  exciting — but  it  may  also  prove  embarrassing. 
The  doer  of  a  brave  or  kindly  deed  may  be  anxious  to  step  back  into 
the  shadows  of  anonymity.  Those  who  never  leave  the  shadows  may 
sometimes  long  to  do  so. 


It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  to 
arouse  a  sense  of  the  possibilities  of  a 
subject,  and  also  to  collaborate  and  guide 
as  actively  as  may  be  necessary. 

Geoffrey  Summerfietd  (b) 


DISCUSSING  THE  GRAPHIC 

Students  might  begin  by  an  informal  response  to  the  spread — with  a 
friend,  with  a  small  group  or  in  class  discussion.  They  may  see  that 
the  idea  of  being  a  standout  has  been  conveyed  not  only  in  words, 
but  by  the  graphic,  which  shows  figures  cut  from  a  crowd  and 
brought  forward  into  sharper  focus.  Later,  some  may  wish  to  develop 
this  idea  into  a  three-dimensional  model  as  part  of  a  display  of 
standout  material. 


RESPONDING  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  SPREAD 
The  spread  asks  three  questions: 

•  Which  would  you  prefer  to  be — conspicuous  or  inconspicuous? 

•  Is  it  always  a  matter  of  choice? 

•  Are  there  risks  involved  in  being  conspicuous? 

Let  students  discuss  these  questions  in  small  groups  as  a  preparation 
for  writing  individual  responses.  Written  statements  could  be  shared 
informally,  displayed,  compiled  in  a  book,  or  on  tape. 


Effective  speech  is  learnt  not  in  front  of 
audiences,  who  are  only  to  be  conjured  in 
the  imagination — the  dummy  run  approach 
— but  in  preparation  for  saying  something 
of  significance  to  real  audiences. 

John  Dixon 


FACING  THE  CROWD 

An  excerpt  from  Stand  Up,  Lucy,  entitled  “Facing  the  Crowd”, 
included  in  Standouts,  introduces  students  to  Aunt  Letitia,  a  character 
who  faces  a  hostile  crowd  to  argue  the  case  for  women’s  right  to  vote. 

Students  might  find  out  more  about  the  Suffragist  movement.  They 
could  present  their  findings  through  enactments,  mock-interviews, 
reports. 
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Children  were  talking  to  each  other  while 
they  were  busy  with  their  work,  sometimes 
about  the  work,  sometimes  gossiping 
about  other  things.  They  were  sharing 
ideas  and  feelings,  using  talk  which 
established  bonds  between  them,  linking 
them  through  shared  experience.  Much  of 
this  unregulated  flow  serves  not  only  to 
teach  children  about  others  and  how  to 
live  with  them,  but,  as  it  knits  groups  of 
children  together,  it  makes  new  kinds  of 
communication  and  learning  possible.  A 
group  in  which  children  have  talked 
themselves  towards  each  other  for  several 
months  can  make,  do,  explore,  discover 
together  in  a  new  way,  share  a  story  or 
poem  in  a  deeper  way  and  can  work 
cooperatively  more  successfully.  They 
have  become  “we”.  This  is  the  social 
world  they  must  carry  in  their  heads  in 
order  to  live  and  act. 

Connie  and  Harold  Rosen 


IS  THERE  A  STORY  HERE? 

Students  already  have  expressed  their  attitudes  in  an  “ideas” 
statement;  now  they  can  interpret  the  same  theme  in  story,  poem, 
monologue,  enactment.  These  titles  might  be  displayed  as  additional 
stimulus: 

•  Spotlight 

•  Lost  in  the  Crowd 

•The  Permit 

•  Overexposure 

•  Un  marked  Grave 

‘Cheers  !  Jeers  / 

‘Record  -  breaker 

•  Sudden  Tome 

•  /  Sow  My  Name  m  the  News 

ANONYMOUS 

Anonymity  is  a  form  of  inconspicuousness.  Students  could  be  asked: 
What  does  “anonymous”  mean?  They  could  list  words  they  associate 
with  “anonymous”  (anonymous  letter,  author,  phone  call,  benefactor). 

What  are  the  intentions  of  the  writer  of  an  anonymous  letter?  What 
were  the  intentions  in  penal  institutions  which  referred  to  prisoners 
by  an  allotted  number?  Is  this  practice  still  common?  Students  might 
enjoy  writing  a  story  on  this  theme. 

ON  THE  SPOT 

How  does  it  feel  to  be  the  centre  of  attention?  Students  have  the 
opportunity  to  imaginatively  explore  the  possibility  by  projecting 
themselves  into  any  of  the  photographs  in  “Put  Yourself  on  the 
Spot”,  in  Standouts.  Some  students  might  make  their  own  collection  of 
“on  the  spot”  photographs.  These  could  be  displayed  to  promote 
further  stories,  enactments,  monologues. 


belonging 
pages  86  and  87 
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Students  could  begin  by  discussing  the  graphic.  In  what  ways  does  it 
seem  to  interpret  the  caption,  “Belonging”?  Ideas  could  be  shared 
with  small  groups  and  reported  by  group  representatives  to  the  class. 


HOW  MANY  GROUPS  DO  YOU  BELONG  TO? 

Each  student  might  list  all  the  groups  he  or  she  belongs  to.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  explain  that  these  could  include  family,  friendship  groups 
(of  which  there  may  be  more  than  one,  depending  on  shared 
interests),  class  groups,  church  groups,  clubs,  committees,  societies. 
From  these  lists  a  class  list  could  be  made  showing  the  range  of 
groups. 


DID  THEY  HAPPEN  SPONTANEOUSLY  OR  WERE  THEY 
ORGANIZED? 

Small  groups  could  discuss  this  question  once  it  is  certain  that 
everyone  knows  what  “spontaneously”  and  “organized”  mean  in  this 
context.  It  should  become  clear  that  some  groups  are  of  one  kind, 
some  of  the  other,  and  examples  of  each  kind  might  be  listed  and 
displayed. 

WHY  DO  PEOPLE  GROUP? 

After  group  discussion,  students  could  all  attempt  a  written  response 
to  this  question.  Discussion  of  written  work  might  centre  on  the  need 
to  organize  material  tidily  in  this  sort  of  statement,  and  to  include 
examples  to  illustrate  the  points  being  made  as  well  as  to  heighten 
interest. 

A  SURVEY  OF  GROUPS 

Some  individuals  or  small  groups  may  wish  to  respond  to  the 
suggestions  for  a  survey  of  an  organized  group  printed  on  the  spread. 
They  might  interview  members  of  the  groups  or  organizations,  first 
framing  questions,  e.g.  What  does  your  organization  do?  How  is  it 
run?  How  long  has  it  been  in  existence?  Has  it  any  branches?  Why 
did  you  join?  They  might  be  able  to  observe  a  formal  meeting  of  the 
organization.  The  presentation  of  findings  might  be  varied  by  using 
some  of  tapes,  documents,  photographs,  charts,  graphs,  news 
clippings.  Alternatively,  individuals  or  small  groups  may  prefer  to  do 
a  survey  based  on  one  of  the  following  titles: 

• Groups  in  Conflict 

•  Groups  Make.  Mews 

•  Groups  Wield  Power 

• Groups  Make  History 

* Groups  Mould  People 


BELONGING-READINGS 

Readings  around  the  theme  “belonging”  can  be  found  in  Diversities. 
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GROUPS 

Non-Fiction: 

Stern,  R.B.  Club  Handybook. 

Fiction: 

Bonham,  Frank.  Durango  Street. 

Cleaver,  Vera.  Delpha  Green  and 
Company. 

Hinton,  S.E.  The  Outsiders. 

L’ Engle,  Madeleine.  The  Young  Unicorns. 
Maddock,  Reginald.  Thin  ice. 

Swarthout,  Gladys.  Bless  the  Beasts  and 
Children. 

Wojciechowska,  Maia.  The  Rotten  Years. 


The  excerpt,  “A  Jewish  Christmas”,  reveals  a  Jewish  girl’s  feelings 
about  being  excluded  from  the  larger  Christian  group. 

Takashima,  a  Canadian-born  Japanese,  was  interned  with  her  family 
in  a  British  Columbia  prison  camp  during  World  War  II.  She  explores 
her  memories  of  exclusion  in  the  excerpt  from  A  Child  in  Pnson  Camp. 

“ Guests  in  the  Promised  Land" ,  by  Kristin  Lattany,  in  Standouts, 
explores  the  difference  between  being  a  guest  and  a  member.  Black 
boys  from  the  ghetto  are  invited  to  a  country  club  for  a  day’s  outing. 
As  Jesse  says  to  the  other  kids:  “You  they  guest  today.  But  you  better 
be  a  good  guest.  Behave  yourself  and  act  grateful  and  don’t  take  too 
much.”  The  following  questions  could  be  given  to  small  groups  for 
discussion: 

•  What  do  you  think  of  the  title  of  the  story? 

•  What  is  the  story  of  Canaan,  the  promised  land  of  the  Old 
Testament? 

•  How  did  you  feel  about  the  way  Robert  showed  his  hurt  feelings? 
Group  opinions,  summarized,  could  be  shared  with  the  whole  class. 


who  pulls  the  strings? _ 

pages  88  and  89 

Work  on  this  spread  might  begin  with  observing  a  marionette  puppet 
in  action.  Students  should  see  the  kind  of  movements  the  puppet 
makes,  and  the  importance  of  the  string  and  the  delicate  hand  and 
wrist  movements  of  the  puppeteer.  They  should  also  observe  the 
puppet  apparently  lifeless,  merely  dangling,  sprawled  in  awkward 
positions  and  so  on. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

Words  and  phrases  associated  with  puppet  and  puppeteer  could  be 
elicited  from  the  class  and  listed. 


PUPPETS 

•  /  live  through  strings 
‘  I  only  douce  when  »  •  . 

* Life  has  left  my  strings 

*  Dangling 


PUPPETEER 

■  /  want  more  control 

•It  only  lives  through  me 

• Soon  f/je  strinqs  wt/l 
Seem  Invi's/ble  J 
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•  Twitching 


'Fingers  do  ii 
•Master  -  Slave 


•  LifelesstAlive 


Some  students  may  generate  chants,  poems,  monologues,  or 
conversations  incorporating  some  of  these  words  and  phrases. 

The  questions  from  the  spread,  “Have  you  ever  felt  like  a  puppet? 
Have  you  ever  pulled  the  strings?”,  could  be  discussed  in  small 
groups.  Accounts  of  personal  experiences  exchanged  might  be  written 
up  as  anecdotes,  stories,  poems.  These  could  be  read  aloud 
informally  in  a  meeting  of  pairs  or  groups.  Some  presentations  could 
be  made  to  the  whole  class,  with  resultant  comment.  Written  work 
could  be  collected,  edited,  compiled  or  displayed  by  a  volunteer  team. 
Editors  should  consult  with  authors  so  that  suggested  alterations  are 
understood  and  agreed  to.  The  teacher  can  act  as  a  resource  person 
handling  queries  about  technical  matters — punctuation,  sentence 
structure,  standard  dialect,  usage  and  so  on. 

A  SURVEY 

Writing,  so  far,  will  probably  spring  from  personal  experiences,  e.g. 
manipulation  at  the  hands  of  friends  or  family.  This  survey  prompts 
students  to  look  for  evidence  of  manipulation  in  the  mass  media — TV, 
radio,  newspapers,  magazines,  movies,  literature.  Manipulation  is  most 
clearly  at  work  in  the  persuasive  arts  of  advertising.  Students  could 
write  accounts  of  TV,  radio  advertising,  tape  the  sound  scripts,  cut 
out  ads  for  discussion  and  analysis  in  group  discussion.  The  teacher 
can  help  students  explore  the  topic  and  organize  their  findings  by 
circulating,  occasionally  listening  in,  contributing  a  brief  comment, 
asking  a  question.  Progress  reports  could  be  made  informally  to 
others  (a  group,  the  whole  class)  to  stimulate  interest,  achieve  some 
common  ground.  Questions  such  as  these  may  help  guide  group 
discussion: 

Who  are  the  puppets,  the  puppeteers? 

Is  the  puppeteer  always  a  single  person,  as  in  real  puppetry?  Is  it 
possible  always  to  find  out  who  the  puppeteer  is? 

How  visible  are  the  strings? 

Students  might  also  try  to  imagine  ways  in  which  an  undemocratic 
political  machine  could  take  over  the  media,  transforming  them  and 
their  mass  audiences  into  puppets.  (This  could  lead  to  the  writing  of 
science  fiction.)  Each  group  may  wish  to  be  responsible  for  one  aspect 
of  the  survey;  some  may  prefer  to  take  an  overview.  In  either  case, 
opportunity  to  present  findings  should  be  given  to  all.  This  may  take 
several  forms — oral  reports,  written  reports,  comic  strips, 


MANIPULATION— PERSUASION 
Non-Fiction: 

Appel,  Benjamin.  The  Age  of  Dictators. 
Archer,  Jules.  The  Dictators. 

Carr,  A.H.  Men  of  Power. 

Cook,  Fred.  The  Muckrakers. 

Hoyt,  Olga.  Censorship  in  America. 

Fiction: 

Crawford.  Bad  Fall. 

Peck,  Richard.  Dreamland  Lake. 


documentaries  (narration  plus  dramatization)  even  three-dimensional 
constructs. 


big  fish,  little  fish 

pages  90  and  91 


BIG  FISH,  LITTLE  FISH 
Non-Fiction: 

Butwin,  Miriam.  Protest  1. 

Butwin,  Miriam.  Protest  2. 

Epstein,  Beryl.  Who  Says  You  Can’t. 
Hanff,  Helene.  Movers  and  Shakers: 

Young  Activists  of  the  60’ s. 
McWhinney,  Bill.  Man  Deserves  Man: 

CUSO  in  Developing  Countries. 
Williams,  Eric.  The  Will  to  be  Free. 

Fiction: 

Adams,  Richard.  Watership  Down. 
Arnold,  Elliott.  A  Kind  of  Secret  Weapon. 
Burton,  Hester.  Time  of  Trial. 

Christopher,  John.  The  White  Mountains. 
Cormier,  Robert.  The  Chocolate  War. 
Forbes,  Esther.  Johnny  Tremain. 

George,  J.C.  Who  Really  Killed  Cock 
Robin? 

Smith,  Emma.  No  Way  of  Telling. 


The  graphic  on  this  spread  will  touch  off  different  responses  in 
different  people.  Each  student  might  jot  down  his  or  her  thoughts 
and  feelings  in  response  to  this  graphic.  Thoughts  may  consist  of  a 
few  associations,  or  may  be  rich  enough  and  sufficiently  focused  to  be 
turned  later  into  story  or  poem.  Some  students  will  respond  to  the 
fish  shapes,  others  perhaps  to  the  collage  of  news  items  about  Big 
Fish — Little  Fish  conflicts. 

Responses  could  be  shared  in  small  groups.  The  teacher  could  sit 
in  with  some  groups  as  part  of  the  audience.  Groups  might  report  the 
range  of  responses  to  the  class.  First  they  will  need  to  be  classified. 
One  such  classification  is: 

Personal 

Family 

School 

Neighbourhood 

Government 

Groups  might  attempt  their  own  classifications,  which  could  be 
evaluated  in  class  discussion.  Classifications  may  vary  greatly,  yet  have 
merit. 


DEVELOPING  FIRST  RESPONSES 

Individual  students  might  select  one  (or  more)  of  their  original 
responses  to  the  spread  and  develop  a  story,  poem,  dialogue  or 
enactment. 


COLLECTING  NEWSPAPER  STORIES  AND  MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES 

Over  one  or  two  weeks,  interested  students  might  collect,  classify  and 
display  stories  and  articles  with  the  theme,  Big  Fish,  Little  Fish.  Some 
of  these  could  be  read  to  the  class,  for  discussion.  Others  might 
prompt  panel  discussion,  debate,  interviews,  follow-up  articles,  further 
research. 
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INVASION  ONE  .  .  .  TWO 

Two  futuristic  settings  can  be  found  in  Diversities — one  where  Earth  is 
invaded  by  a  “superior  intelligence”,  the  other  where  people  from 
Earth  colonize  an  alien  race.  Students  are  invited  to  explore  the  Big 
Fish — Little  Fish  theme  in  stories,  cartoons  and  enactments.  These 
spreads  are  followed  by  a  science  fiction  story,  “An-vils”,  which 
explores  the  same  theme. 

LITERATURE  SEARCH 

Examples  from  literature  of  little  fish  avoiding  being  swallowed  might 
be  collected  and  shared.  Most  examples  are  likely  to  be  between 
individuals,  e.g.  Flashman  and  Tom  in  Tom  Brown  's  School  Days. 

STRANGER  IN  MY  OWN  LAND 

The  article  entitled,  “Stranger  in  My  Own  Land”,  in  Diversities,  by 
Jeela,  an  Innuit  woman,  could  be  read  and  discussed  by  interested 
groups  at  this  time.  Jeela  writes  about  her  people’s  culture  and  how  it 
is  threatened  by  the  dominant  white  society’s  wealth  and  values. 

predictions _ 

pages  92  and  93 

Newspaper  reports  of  two  predictions,  each  by  a  scientist,  are  printed 
on  this  spread.  One  scientist  predicts  man’s  extinction  within  twenty 
years;  the  other  the  extension  of  man’s  lifespan  to  100  years. 

WHICH  PREDICTION  IS  MORE  CONVINCING? 

Students  should  read  the  news  reports  carefully.  Small  groups  could 
consider  the  question:  Which  prediction  is  more  convincing?  Ideas 
should  be  shared  in  class  discussions  and  may  vary  widely.  Students 
may  criticize  the  report  of  the  zoologist’s  prediction  as  being 
incomplete.  While  the  report  shows  the  effect  of  excess  carbon 
dioxide  on  all  the  world,  it  restricts  phosphate  pollution  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  no  argument  is  presented  to  show  the  harmful  effects  of 
pesticides.  Almost  certainly  the  zoologist  developed  these  points  in 
his  address,  which  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  reporter,  or  editor. 

Students  may  see  that  the  prediction  of  a  100-year  lifespan  (as  it  is 
reported)  ignores  the  effect  of  the  biochemist’s  drug  on  world 
population,  already  dangerously  high.  The  prospect  of  extending  the 
lives  of  wise  and  good  people  is  attractive;  would  evil  people  also 
have  a  longer  life  in  which  to  do  harm?  The  report  also  ignores  such 
arguments  as  the  zoologist’s  that  time  may  be  running  out  for  us  all 
unless  we  mend  our  ways. 
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FUTURE  SHOCK 


Non-Fiction: 

Berlin,  Leonard.  Target  2069:  Canada’s 
Second  Century. 

Halacy,  Daniel.  Beyond  Tomorrow. 
Heilman,  Harold.  The  City  in  the  World  of 
the  Future. 

Warshofsky,  Fred.  Control  of  Life  in  the 
21st  Century. 

Fiction: 

Christopher,  John.  The  Guardians. 
Christopher,  John.  Death  of  Grass. 

(originally  No  Blade  of  Grass). 
Christopher,  John.  The  Lotus  Eaters. 
Clarke,  Arthur  C.  Reach  for  Tomorrow. 
Dickinson,  Peter.  The  Weather-monger. 
Engdahl,  S.L.  Enchantress  From  the  Stars. 
Knight,  Damon,  ed.  Worlds  to  Come. 
Lanier,  Sterling  E.  Hiero’s  Journey. 

Parker,  Richard.  A  Time  to  Choose. 

Shute,  Nevil.  On  the  Beach. 

Wyndham,  John.  The  Chrysalids. 


USING  THE  REPORTS  FOR  SCIENCE  FICTION  STORIES 

Some  students  may  enjoy  creating  science  fiction  stories  or  plays, 
working  alone  or  in  groups.  Using  the  first  prediction,  they  would 
have  to  decide  whether  the  predicted  disasters  do  in  fact  strike  or  are 
avoided.  If  so,  how? 

A  story  using  the  second  prediction  might  focus  on  some  of  the 
results  brought  about  by  the  success  of  the  drug.  Will  all  the  results 
be  beneficial?  Will  everyone  be  permitted  to  use  it  or  will  it  be 
restricted  to  a  ruling  class? 

THE  TWO  SCIENTISTS  MEET 

The  zoologist  and  the  biochemist  could  be  brought  together  at  a  TV 
talk  show  or  a  science  conference.  Other  “experts”  might  be  present 
to  contribute  their  ideas.  The  class  as  audience  could  ask  questions. 
In  preparation  for  the  show,  a  conference  with  a  science  teacher 
could  be  arranged  and  relevant  materials  in  the  resource  centre  read 
in  advance,  e.g.  on  pesticides,  carbon  dioxide  levels  in  the 
atmosphere,  pollution  of  lakes,  rivers  and  streams. 

MAKE  A  PREDICTION 


Some  students  may  wish  to  try  their  hand  at  making  predictions.  The 
spread  suggests  as  areas  for  investigation  and  prediction: 

•  Community  development  (growth  in  population,  industry  building — 
houses,  shops,  office  buildings,  shopping  centres,  factories) 

•  Food  Prices  (or  prices  in  general) 

•  Energy  Resources  (regional,  national,  worldwide) 

Students  may  think  of  other  areas  for  consideration.  Results  of 
research  may  be  shared  by  informal  talk,  formal  presentation,  graphs, 
diagrams,  comic  strips,  documentary  (narrative,  interview, 
dramatization). 


CLONING 

In  Diversities,  students  are  introduced  to  the  idea  that  cloning — the 
large-scale  reproduction  of  identical  plants  and  animals — may  be  a 
common  practice  in  a  society  of  the  future.  This  might  touch  off  a 
discussion  about  the  implications  of  scientific  “interference”  and 
scientific  “progress”.  Students  are  invited  to  use  the  cloning  idea  in 
stories  and  enactments. 
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future  ways 
pages  94  and  95 

The  final  spread  shows  a  stylized  landscape  with  an  arrow  saying, 

“You  are  here.”  It  points  to  a  school.  As  the  eye  moves  beyond  the 
school  to  the  horizons,  content  of  the  landscape  is  less  explicit, 
harder  to  read,  like  the  future. 

WHAT  OF  YOUR  FUTURE? 

Students  might  begin  by  group  discussion  in  which  they  list  the 
aspects  of  the  future  that  could  be  considered  (e.g.  continuing 
education,  career  or  careers,  establishment  of  independent  existence, 
travel,  new  friendships,  marriage,  parenthood)  against  the  backdrop  of 
a  changing  nation  and  world. 

EXPERT  OPINION 

Career  counsellors,  accessible  businessmen,  doctors,  nurses, 
academics,  craftsmen,  tradesmen,  writers,  musicians,  artists  could  be 
interviewed  or  invited  to  visit  the  class  to  share  their  knowledge  of 
particular  careers,  or  to  tell  what  qualifications  are  required  for  them. 
Further  information  could  be  obtained  from  the  resource  centre. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALL 

Girls  could  investigate  any  difficulties  facing  their  sex  in  embarking  on 
or  being  successful  in  specific  careers.  They  could  find  out  what  sort 
of  careers  people  tend  to  expect  them  to  take  up  or  not  take  up.  Boys 
could  make  a  similar  enquiry.  Results  could  be  compared  and  reasons 
suggested  for  any  differences. 

WRITING  MY  FUTURE 

Students  should  bear  in  mind  what  they  have  learned  from  the 
preliminary  enquiry  before  writing  their  future.  Some  may  wish  to  use 
monologue  or  story  (first  or  third  person),  or  treat  themselves  as  the 
subject  of  a  documentary,  or  write  an  autobiographical  account 
looking  back  from  middle  or  old  age.  Some  might  write  key  entries  in 
a  lifetime  diary,  others  write  up  their  careers  as  newspaper  articles. 
Some  could  write  ideal  futures  followed  by  an  account  of  the  likely 
one.  Others  may  enjoy  writing  themselves  into  a  science  fiction  story 
of  the  world  of  the  future.  Some  may  try  more  than  one  means  of 
expression.  Opportunity  should  be  given  to  share  writing  with  others 
— a  friend,  a  small  group,  a  larger  group.  After  polishing,  work  could 
be  arranged  as  a  display,  or  compiled  in  a  Futures  Book  for  others  to 
enjoy. 
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BOOK  SEARCH  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Some  students  may  wish  to  read  imaginative  fiction  about  future 
times.  They  could  read  excerpts  to  others,  present  short 
introductions,  impersonate  characters,  dramatize  highlights. 

A  RETROSPECTIVE 

As  Peoplemirrors  ends,  students  might  review  their  various  responses  to 
it,  recalling  highlights,  savouring  particular  successes,  noting  the 
variety  of  forms  of  language  they  employed,  where  they  made 
technical  improvement,  where  further  development  is  needed,  with 
whom  they  collaborated  at  one  time  or  another  and  with  what 
success,  what  books  or  films  they  have  enjoyed,  what  insights  they 
have  gained.  Each  student  might  make  a  personal  retrospective 
statement  for  inclusion  in  a  class  book,  suitably  titled. 

ONE  FINAL  DISPLAY 

A  display  of  favourite  products  could  be  arranged.  This  might  include 
enactments,  mime,  chants,  choral  readings,  songs,  art  work,  as  well  as 
a  wall  display  of  stories,  poems  and  other  written  work.  Students  from 
other  classes  might  be  invited  as  audience. 
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booklists 


fiction  and  non-fiction 
a  booklist  for  teachers 
references  quoted 


fiction  and  non-fiction 


'HOPE'TH/5  i5OV£R50ON, . 

-  WANT  TO  HURRY  HOME 
ANP  WATCH  TV... 


BEING  FAMOUS 

Non-fiction 

Seventeen  Magazine.  In  My  Opinion.  Macmillan  (N.Y.),  1966. 
Shulman,  Alix.  To  the  Barricades.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1971. 

Fiction 

Jacobs,  Helen.  The  Tennis  Machine.  Scribner’s,  1972. 

Waller,  Leslie.  New  Sound.  Holt,  1969. 

BIG  FISH,  LITTLE  FISH 

Non-fiction 

Butwin,  Miriam.  Protest  1.  Lerner,  1972. 

Butwin,  Miriam.  Protest  2.  Lerner,  1972. 

Epstein,  Beryl.  Who  Says  You  Can't.  Coward,  1969. 

Hanff,  Helene.  Movers  and  Shakers:  Young  Activists  of  the  60s.  Phillips, 
1970. 

McWhinney,  Bill.  Man  Deserves  Man:  CUSO  in  Developing  Countries. 
Ryerson,  1968. 

Williams  Eric.  The  Will  to  be  Free.  Nelson,  1970. 

Fiction 

Adams,  Richard  Watership  Down.  Macmillan,  1973. 

Arnold,  Elliott.  A  Kind  of  Secret  Weapon.  Scribner’s,  1969. 

Burton,  Hester.  Time  of  Trial.  Oxford,  1963. 

Christopher,  John.  The  White  Mountains.  Macmillan  (N.Y.),  1967. 
Cormier,  Robert.  The  Chocolate  War.  Pantheon,  1974. 

Forbes,  Esther.  Johnny  Tremain.  Houghton,  1943. 

George,  J.C.  Who  Really  Killed  Cock  Robin?  Dutton,  1971. 

Smith,  Emma.  No  Way  of  Telling.  Atheneum,  1972. 


BODY  TALK 

Non-fiction 

Baer,  Edith.  The  Wonder  of  Hands.  Parents’  Magazine,  1970. 
Brenner,  Barbara.  Faces.  Dutton,  1970. 

Dunn,  Phoebe.  Feelings.  Greative  Educational  Society,  1971. 

Fiction 

Cunningham,  Julia.  Burnish  Me  Bright.  Pantheon,  1970. 
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CONFORMITY— NON-CONFORMITY 

Non-fiction 

Mayerson,  Charlotte.  Two  Blocks  Apart.  Holt,  1964. 


Fiction 

Cleaver,  Vera.  Ellen  Grae.  Lippincott,  1967. 

Forbes,  Esther.  Johnny  Tremain.  Dell,  1969. 

Hamilton,  Virginia.  Zeely.  Macmillan,  1971. 

Heide,  F.P.  The  Shrinking  of  Treehorn.  Holiday,  1971. 

Key,  Alexander.  Escape  to  Witch  Mountain.  Pocket  Books,  1973. 

Klein,  Norma.  Mom,  the  Wolf  Man  and  Me.  Pantheon,  1972. 

Madison,  Winnifred.  Max's  Wonderful  Delicatessen.  Little,  1972. 

Mills,  D.W.  The  Rules  of  the  Game.  Viking,  1969. 

Neville,  Emily.  Fogarty.  Harper  Sc  Row,  1969. 

Potok,  Chaim.  My  Name  is  Asher  Lev.  Knopf,  1972. 

Richardson,  Grace.  Douglas.  Harper  &  Row,  1966. 

Sachs,  Marilyn.  The  Bears'  House.  Doubleday,  1971. 

Steele,  M.Q .Journey  Outside.  Viking,  1969. 

Wells,  Rosemary,  The  Fog  Comes  on  Little  Pig  Feet.  Dial,  1972. 

DREAMS 

Non-fiction 

Kettelkamp,  Larry.  Dreams.  Morrow,  1968. 

Singer,  D.L.  Sleep  On  It.  Prentice-Hall,  1969. 

Fiction 

Le  Guin,  U.K.  Wizard  of  Earthsea.  Parnassus,  1968. 

Schweitzer,  Byrd.  One  Small  Blue  Bead.  Macmillan  (N.Y.)  1965. 

ECCENTRICS 

Fiction 

Beatty,  Patricia.  Red  Rock  Over  the  River.  William  Morrow,  1973. 
Burch,  Robert.  Queenie  Peavy.  Viking,  1966. 

Donovan,  John.  Remove  Protective  Coating  a  Little  at  a  Time.  Harper  & 
Row,  1973. 

Krumgold,  Joseph.  Onion  John.  Crowell,  1959. 

Wersba,  Barbara.  The  Dream  Watcher.  Atheneum,  1968. 

Zindel,  Paul.  The  Pigman.  Harper  &  Row,  1968. 

ENEMIES 

Fiction 

Aldridge,  James.  A  Sporting  Proposition.  Little,  Brown,  1973. 

Forman,  James.  My  Enemy,  My  Brother.  Hawthorn,  1969. 

Reboul,  Antoine.  My  Enemy,  My  Friend.  University  of  London,  1967. 
Swarthout,  Glendon.  Whichaway.  Random,  1966. 

Tunis,  John  R.  His  Enemy ,  His  Friend.  Avon-Camelot,  1972. 
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FAMILIES 


Non-fiction 

Mead,  Margaret.  Family.  Macmillan  (N.Y.),  1965. 

Rieger,  Shay.  Our  Family.  Lothrop,  1972. 

Fiction 

Aiken,  Joan.  Midnight  is  a  Place.  Viking,  1974. 

Armstrong,  William  H.  Sounder.  Harper-Trophy,  1972. 

Arundel,  Honor.  The  Two  Sisters.  Heinemann,  1968. 

Benchley,  Nathaniel.  Gone  and  Back.  Harper  &  Row,  1971. 

Byars,  Betsy.  The  Summer  ofi  the  Swans.  Viking,  1972. 

Ellis,  Ella  Thorp.  Celebrate  the  Morning.  Atheneum,  1973. 

Harris,  Christie.  Confessions  of  a  Toe-hanger.  Atheneum,  1967. 

Hunter,  Mollie.  A  Sound  of  Chariots.  Harper  &  Row,  1972. 

Ish-Kishor,  Sulamith.  Our  Eddie.  Pantheon,  1969. 

Johnson,  Norma.  The  Keeping  Days.  Atheneum,  1973. 

Klein,  Norma.  Mom,  the  Wolf  Man,  and  Me.  Pantheon,  1972. 

Lee,  Mildred.  Fog.  Seabury,  1972. 

Lee,  Mildred.  The  Rock  and  the  Willow.  Washington  Square  Press,  1972. 
L’Engle.  Meet  the  Austins.  Vanguard,  1960. 

Mathis,  Sharon.  Teacup  Full  of  Roses.  Viking,  1972. 

Mayne,  William.  A  Game  of  Dark.  Hamish  Hamilton,  1971. 

Mazer,  Norma  Fox.  A  Figure  of  Speech.  Delacorte,  1973. 

Mitchell,  W.D.  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind.  Macmillan 
Morey,  Walt.  Runaway  Stallion.  Dutton,  1973. 

Murphy,  Shirley  Rousseau.  Poor  Jenny,  Bright  As  a  Penny.  Viking,  1974. 
Peyton,  K.M.  The  Flambards,  Oxford,  1967. 

Platt,  Kin.  The  Boy  Who  Could  Make  Himself  Disappear.  Chilton,  1968. 
Wojciechowska,  Maia.  The  Hollywood  Kid.  Harper  &  Row,  1966. 

FASHION 

Non-fiction 

Gorsline,  Douglas.  What  People  Wore.  Viking,  1952. 

Harris,  Christie.  Figleafing  Through  History.  Atheneum,  1971. 

Severn,  William.  The  Long  and  Short  of  It.  McKay,  1971. 

Wilkerson,  Marjorie.  Clothes.  Batsford,  1970. 

FRIENDS 

Fiction 

Allan,  Mabel.  An  Island  in  a  Green  Sea.  Atheneum,  1972 
Behn,  Harry.  Faraway  Lurs.  World,  1963. 

Callaghan,  Morley.  Luke  Baldwin  's  Tow.  Macmillan,  1974. 

Chaney,  Jill.  Mottram  Park.  Dobson,  1971. 
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Cole,  Sheila  R.  Meaning  Well.  Franklin  Watts,  1974. 

Craig,  John.  No  Word  for  Goodbye.  Peter  Martin,  1969. 

Daly,  Maureen.  Seventeenth  Summer.  Washington  Square  Press,  1972. 
Greene,  Bette.  Summer  of  My  German  Soldier.  Dial  Press,  1973. 

Hamilton,  Virginia.  The  Planet  of  Junior  Brown.  Macmillan,  1972. 

Hinton,  S.E.  That  Was  Then,  This  Is  Now.  Viking,  1971. 

Hoff,  Sydney.  Irving  and  Me.  Harper  Sc  Row,  1967. 

Jordan,  June.  His  Own  Where.  Crowell,  1971. 

Kerr,  M.E.  Dinky  Hocker  Shoots  Smack!  Harper  &  Row,  1972. 

Krumgold,  H.  Henry  III.  Archway,  1967. 

Lee,  Mildred.  Fog.  Seabury,  1972. 

Neville,  Emily.  Berries  Goodman.  Harper  Sc  Row,  1965. 

Pene  du  Bois,  William.  Porko  von  Popbutton.  Harper  Sc  Row,  1969. 
Pfeffer,  Susan  Beth.  Rainbows  and  Fireworks.  Zwalck,  1973. 

Sachs,  Marilyn.  Peter  and  Veronica.  Doubleday,  1969. 

Southall,  Ivan.  To  the  Wild  Sky.  Angus  Sc  Robertson,  1967. 

Stoltz,  Mary.  Leap  Before  You  Look.  Harper  Sc  Row,  1972. 

Storr,  Catherine.  Thursday.  Harper  &  Row,  1972. 

Townshend,  John  Rowe.  Goodnight ,  Prof  Dear.  Lippincott,  1972. 

Tunis,  John.  His  Enemy,  His  Friend.  Morrow,  1967. 

Walsh,  Jill  Paton.  Fireweed.  Macmillan,  1969. 

Walsh,  Jill  Paton.  Goldengrove.  Farrar  Straus  Giroux,  1972. 

Zindel,  Paul.  The  Pigman.  Harper  Sc  Row,  1968. 

FUTURE  SHOCK 

Non-fiction 

Bertin,  Leonard.  Target  2069:  Canada's  Second  Century.  Macmillan,  1968. 
Halacy,  Daniel.  Beyond  Tomorrow.  Macrae,  1965. 

Heilman,  Harold.  The  City  in  the  World  of  the  Future.  Evans,  1970. 
Warshofsky,  Fred.  Control  of  Life  in  the  21st  Century.  Viking,  1969. 

Fiction 

Christopher,  John.  The  Guardians.  Macmillan,  1970. 

Christopher,  John.  Death  of  Grass,  (originally  No  Blade  of  Grass) 

Penguin. 

Christopher,  John.  The  Lotus  Eaters.  Macmillan,  1969. 

Clarke,  Arthur  C.  Reach  for  Tomorrow.  Ballantine  Books,  1956 
Dickinson,  Peter.  The  Weather-monger.  Gollancz,  1969. 

Engdahl,  S.L.  Enchantress  From  the  Stars.  Atheneum,  1970. 

Knight,  Damon,  ed.  Worlds  to  Come.  Harper  Sc  Row,  1967. 

Lanier,  Sterling  E.  Hiero's Journey.  Nelson,  1973. 

Parker,  Richard.  A  Time  to  Choose.  Harper  Sc  Row,  1974. 

Shute,  Nevil.  On  the  Beach.  William  Morrow,  1957. 

Wyndham,  John.  The  Chrysalids.  Penguin,  1958. 


GROUPS 


N on -fiction 

Stern,  R.B.  Club  Handybook.  Sterling,  1968. 

Fiction 

Bonham,  Frank.  Durango  Street.  Dutton,  1965. 

Cleaver,  Vera.  Delpha  Green  and  Company.  Lippincott,  1972. 

Hinton,  S.E.  The  Outsiders.  Viking,  1967. 

L’Engle,  Madeleine.  The  Young  Unicorns.  Farrar,  1968. 

Maddock,  Reginald.  Thin  Ice.  Little,  Brown,  1971. 

Swarthout,  Gladys.  Bless  the  Beasts  and  Children.  Doubleday,  1970. 
Wojciechowska,  Maia.  The  Rotten  Years.  Doubleday,  1971. 

IDENTITY 

Non-fiction 

Wojciechowska,  Maia.  Till  the  Break  ofi Day.  Harcourt,  1972. 

Fiction 

Arthur,  Ruth.  Portrait  ofi  Margarita.  Atheneum,  1968. 

Blume,  Judy.  Are  You  There  God ?  It's  Me  Margaret.  Bradbury,  1970. 
Byars,  Betsy.  The  Summer  of  the  Swans.  Viking,  1970. 

Cameron,  Eleanor.  A  Room  Made  of  Windows.  Little,  Brown,  1971. 
Corcoran,  Barbara.  A  Trick  of  Light.  Atheneum,  1972. 

Craig,  John.  Zach.  Coward,  1972. 

Gardam,  Jane.  A  Long  Way  from  Verona.  Macmillan,  1972. 

Hentoff,  Nat  .Jazz  Country.  Harper  &  Row,  1965. 

Hentoff,  Nat.  In  the  County  of  Ourselves.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1971. 
Holm,  Anne.  /  am  David.  Penguin,  1969. 

Kerr,  M.E.  Dinky  Hocker  Shoots  Smack.  Harper  &  Row,  1972. 
Krumgold,  Joseph.  Henry  III.  Atheneum,  1967. 

Nichols,  Ruth.  A  Walk  out  of  the  World.  Longman,  1969. 

Platt,  Kin.  The  Boy  Who  Could  Make  Himself  Disappear.  Chilton,  1968. 
Richardson,  Grace.  Douglas.  Harper  &  Row,  1966. 

Southall,  Ivan  .Josh.  Angus  8c  Robertson,  1971. 

Townshend,  John  Rowe.  The  Intruder.  Oxford,  1969. 

Viereck,  Phillip.  The  Summer  I  Was  Lost.  John  Day,  1965. 
Wojceichowska,  Maia.  Shadow  of  a  Bull.  Atheneum,  1964. 
Wojciechowska,  Maia.  A  Single  Night.  Bantam,  1971. 

INSIDE  THOUGHTS 

Fiction 

Almedingen,  E.M.  Fanny.  Oxford,  1970. 

Cunningham,  Julia.  Drop  Dead.  Pantheon,  1965. 

Feagles,  A.M.  Me,  Cassie.  Dial,  1968. 
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Forman,  James.  So  Ends  This  Day.  Farrar,  1970. 

Larrea,  Jean-Jacques.  Diary  of  a  Paper  Boy.  Putnam,  1972. 

Platt,  Kin.  The  Boy  Who  Could  Make  Himself  Dissappear.  Chilton,  1968. 
Viereck,  Philip.  The  Summer  1  Was  Lost.  John.  Day,  1965. 

Wersba,  Barbara.  Run  Softly,  Go  Fast.  Atheneum,  1970. 

Wojciechowska,  Maia.  Don't  Play  Dead  Until  You  Have  To.  Harper  Sc 
Row,  1970. 

MANIPULATION— PERSUASION 

Non-fiction 

Appel,  Benjamin.  The  Age  of  Dictators.  Crown,  1968. 

Archer,  Jules.  The  Dictators.  Hawthorn,  1967. 

Carr,  A.H.  Men  of  Power.  Viking,  1940. 

Cook,  Fred.  The  Muckrakers.  Doubleday,  1972. 

Hoyt,  Olga.  Censorship  in  America.  Seabury,  1970. 

Fiction 

Crawford.  Bad  Fall,  Harper  Sc  Row,  1972. 

Peck,  Richard.  Dreamland  Lake.  Holt,  Rinehart,  1973. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Non-fiction 

Anderson,  Yvonne.  Make  Your  Own  Animated  Movies.  Little,  Brown, 
1970. 

Bendick,  Jeanne.  Filming  Works  Like  This.  McGraw-Hill,  1970. 

Colman,  Hila.  Making  Movies.  World,  1969. 

Jacobs,  Lou.  You  and  Your  Camera.  Lothrop,  1971. 

Larson,  Rodger.  Young  Film  Makers.  Dutton,  1969. 

Sussman,  Aaron.  Amateur  Photographer's  Handbook.  6th  rev.  ed.  Crowell, 
1972. 

Weiss,  Harvey.  How  to  Make  Your  Own  Movies.  Young  Scott,  1973. 

PREJUDICE 

Non-fiction 

Harris,  Janet.  A  Single  Standard.  McGraw-Hill,  1971. 

Loeb,  Robert.  The  Sins  of  Bias.  Evans,  1970. 

Takashima,  Shizuye.  A  Child  in  Prison  Camp.  Tundra  Books,  1971 
Willis,  Jane.  Geniesh.  New  Press,  1973. 

Fiction 

Benchley,  Nathaniel.  Bright  Candles.  Harper  Sc  Row,  1974. 

Bolton,  Carole.  Never  Jam  Today.  Atheneum,  1971. 

Bonham,  Frank.  Chief  Dell-Laurel,  1971. 

Clifford,  E.  The  Year  of  the  Three-Legged  Deer.  Houghton,  1972. 
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Cormier,  Robert,  The  Chocolate  War.  Pantheon,  1974. 

Crane,  Caroline.  Don't  Look  at  Me  that  Way.  Random,  1970 
Forman,  James.  People  of  the  Dream.  Farrar,  1972. 

Fox,  Paula.  The  Slave  Dancer.  Bradbury  Press,  1973. 

Friis-Baastad,  B.  Don't  Take  Teddy.  Scribner’s,  1967. 

Harris,  Christie.  Raven’s  Cry.  McClelland  &  Stewart,  1966. 
Hunter,  Kristin.  Guests  in  the  Promised  Land.  Scribner’s,  1973. 
Hunter,  Kristin.  Soul  Brothers  and  Sister  Lou.  Scribner’s,  1968. 
Marshall,  James  Vance.  Walkabout.  Penguin,  1963. 

Naganda,  Musa.  Dogs  of  Fear.  Holt,  Rinehart,  1972. 

Neufeld,  John.  Edgar  Allen.  Phillips,  1968. 

Randall,  Florence.  The  Almost  Year.  Atheneum,  1971. 

Richter,  Hans.  I  was  There.  Holt,  1972. 

Rose,  Karen.  There  is  a  Season.  Follett,  1967. 

Sachs,  Marilyn.  A  Pocket  Full  of  Seeds.  Doubleday,  1973. 

Snyder,  Ezilpha.  The  Changeling.  Atheneum,  1970. 

Speare,  Elizabeth  George.  The  Witch  of  Blackbird  Pond.  Dell,  1972. 
Wuorio,  Eve-Lis.  To  Fight  in  Silence.  Holt,  Rinehart,  1974. 

TELEVISION 

Non-fiction 

Cooke,  David.  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Television.  Dodd,  1967. 

Coombs,  Charles.  Window  on  the  World.  World,  1965. 

Kerman,  Stephen.  Color  TV  and  How  It  Works.  Sterling,  1968. 
Stoddard,  Edward.  Television.  Franklin  Watts,  1970. 

a  booklist  for  teachers 


Arnstein,  Flora  J.  Children  Write  Poetry:  A  Creative  Approach.  Dover, 
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An  analysis  indicating  the  component  processes  in  language  and 
thought,  and  suggested  audience  involvement. 
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Writing,  even  more  than  speech,  demands 
a  knowledge  of  the  likely  reactions  of  the 
hearer.  It  is  much  easier  for  the  child  to 
write  for  Mrs  Brown,  whom  he  knows, 
rather  than  for  Mrs  Smith  whom  he 
doesn’t.  It  is  not  just  that  he  knows  the 
type  of  subject  matter  Mrs  Brown  will 
praise,  but  also  the  type  of  presentation.  It 
may  be  that  one  teacher  particularly  likes 
him  to  put  pieces  of  conversation  in  his 
stories;  another  will  take  more  notice  of 
‘properly  formed  sentences’  with  subject 
and  verb  than  he  will  of  the  content  of  his 
writing.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly 
children  pick  up  the  idiosyncrasies  of  their 
teachers  and  modify  their  writing 
accordingly.  A  great  deal  of  school  writing 
is  in  this  way  modified  by  the  child’s 
expectation  of  his  teacher’s  reaction;  he 
has  a  picture  of  his  reader  as  a  judge — 
someone  who  will  say  ‘this  is  good’  and 
‘that  is  bad’.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the 
child  will  learn  to  cope  with  the  ‘audience 
of  no  immediate  response’  if  the  later 
response  nearly  always  comes  from  an 
audience  acting  in  a  particular  way— being 
judge  or  examiner.  It  is  interesting  to 
examine  the  spoken  and  written  remarks 
made  by  a  teacher  after  she  has  read  the 
child’s  piece  of  writing.  The  remarks  may 
range  from  ‘Watch  your  spelling  4/10',  to 
‘How  did  Balius  manage  to  get  away  from 
the  Red  Planet?'  We  are  not  suggesting 
here  that  spelling  is  unimportant — merely 
that  a  comment  like  the  second  is  more 
likely  to  make  the  child  want  to  go  on 
writing,  with  the  consequent  improvement 
in  spelling  and  the  other  parts  of  his 
writing  that  do  come  with  extra  practice. 
There  is  certainly  no  evidence  to  show 
that  ‘Learn  these  20  spellings’  produces 
better  spellers  than  ‘Write  another  story’, 
or  ‘Read  another  book’. 

Harold  Smith  and  Mike  Torbe 


PROCESSES  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  THOUGHT 

These  processes  have  been  grouped  under  the  following  headings; 

•  Observing 

•  Discussing 

•  Listening 

•  Reading 

•  Imagining 

•  Representing  (Oral) 

•  Representing  (Written) 

•  Representing  (Other  Media) 

•  Special  Language  Study 

®  Inquiry 

Under  each  heading,  component  processes  are  listed  along  with 
comments  about  audience  involvement.  Observing,  Listening,  Reading 
and  Inquiry  form  the  major  group  of  input  experiences.  Observing 
includes  activities  in  which  students  examine,  interpret,  make 
responses  to  the  visual  stimuli  in  Peoplemirrors.  The  classification  does 
not  include  the  total  range  of  observational  experiences  generated  by 
the  program.  On  many  occasions  students  are  asked  to  observe  the 
world  around  them  as  the  source  of  stimulus  for  thought  and 
language.  A  continuous  emphasis  is  placed  on  observing  products — 
mime,  models,  displays,  photographs  that  are  presented  in  audience 
situations.  Listening  is  not  identified  except  when  an  activity  is 
featured.  Most  listening  is  treated  in  the  audience  column  as  students 
listen  to  each  other’s  productions,  oral  reading,  taped  material, 
discussions,  presentations.  Reading  appears  in  the  analysis  only  in 
connection  with  the  Peoplebooks,  and  some  suggested  fiction  and 
reference  material.  The  program  directs  students  to  reading  through 
many  activities  but  each  of  these  has  not  been  presented.  Imagining  is 
elaborated  because  of  the  importance  and  range  of  the  activity. 
Discussing  identifies  interactions,  social,  regulatory,  collaborative  and 
problem  solving,  in  which  an  interchange  among  participants  occurs 
in  building  ideas  and  raising  new  questions.  Representing  (Oral) 
includes  such  acts  as  storytelling,  reporting,  spontaneous 
dramatizations.  In  such  activities  oral  language  is  not  a  means  to  an 
end,  but  an  artifact  itself.  Representing  (Written)  takes  in  all  forms 
such  as  stories,  poems,  diaries,  journals,  plays,  lists,  charts, 
advertisements.  Representing  (Other  Media)  includes  non-verbal 
means  such  as  mime,  sound  effects,  painting,  collage,  sculpture  and 
model  building.  Under  the  heading  Special  Language  Study  are  listed 
some  of  the  processes  children  acquire  in  handling  conventions  of 
form,  mechanics,  techniques  of  editing  and  polishing  products, 
vocabulary  building  and  study  of  the  effects  of  language  in  use. 

Inquiry  highlights  techniques  for  searching  out  information  through 
interviews,  experiments,  surveys,  etc.  Occasionally  other  headings 
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have  been  given  a  major  designation,  e.g.  Classifying,  where  a  cluster 
of  activities  provides  considerable  emphasis  on  the  process. 

AUDIENCE 

Much  of  the  student’s  reading  and  listening  will  occur  when  he  or  she 
receives,  as  audience,  the  work  of  other  pupils.  This  kind  of  reading 
and  listening  has  been  shown  under  Audience. 

By  audience  we  mean  the  person  or  persons  receiving  the  student’s 
communication — talk  and  representations.  Audiences  may  be  small  or 
large,  intimate  or  public,  formal  or  informal,  immediate  or  remote.  By 
providing  a  reaction  (feedback),  an  audience  sanctions  discussion, 
helps  students  shape  their  representations  in  language  to  become, 
over  time,  more  appropriate  in  dialect  and  register  for  the  situations 
in  which  they  are  to  be  received. 

The  term  “working  stage”  discussion,  or  “working  stage”  audience, 
connotes  collaborative  effort  in  the  development  of  a  representation. 

It  is  characterized  by  informal  talk,  whereby  students  test,  evaluate, 
organize,  suggest,  plan,  argue,  contend,  cooperate,  and  so  on.  The 
result  of  this  work  may  or  may  not  be  presented  to  another  audience. 
The  group  may  regard  the  work  among  its  own  membership  as  a 
sufficient  experience;  for  example,  students  have  worked  out 
movement  to  express  fear;  they  regard  their  work  as  complete  and  do 
not  wish  to  present  the  product  to  a  final  stage  audience. 

Interactions  with  a  final  stage  audience  tend  to  be  more  formalized. 
Products  have  been  edited,  polished,  rehearsed.  Presentations  may  be 
live  or  recorded  in  writing,  print,  photographs,  movies,  audio  or 
video  tapes. 

The  diagrams  on  the  next  page  illustrate  the  interactions. 
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Interaction  with  a  working  stage  audience 


Each  student  in  a  group  presents  ideas  and  receives  continuous 
feedback  usually  in  informal  language. 


Feedback  is  shared 
continuously  to 
reshape  ideas  or 
products. 


Interaction  with  a  final  stage  audience 

Student  (or  group)  presents  and  receives  feedback  from  an  audience. 
Language  may  have  more  formal  qualities  than  in  working  stage 
situation. 


Audience  provides 
feedback  to 
specific 
presenters 


processes 


activities 


audience 


Observing 


Discussing 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


theme,  title,  endpapers 
guide  p.  16 

inferring  meanings  and  feelings 
from  examination  of  endpapers 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

expressing  feelings,  ideas  about 
endpapers 

responding  to  questions-.  “What  does 
Peoplemirrors  mean?  Could  it 
have  more  than  one  meaning?” 

expressing  associations  with 
endpapers 

shaping  associations  into  verse, 
chants 

shaping  responses  to  word, 
“Peoplemirrors”  by  collage 

presenting  chants,  poems,  for  others 

making  a  sound  collage  from 
compound  word, 

“Peoplemirrors” 

listing  words,  phrases  in  association 
with  “Peoplemirrors” 
writing  poems,  chants  in  response  to 
endpapers 

creating  collage  about 
“Peoplemirrors” 

creating  music,  other  sound  effects  and 
movement  to  accompany  chants 
creating  music,  movement  in 

response  to  endpapers 


small  group  or  class  discussion 

small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 
small  group  or  class  discussion 


small  group  discussion 
working  stage  audience 
working  stage  audience 

working  stage  audience; 
presented  to  larger  audience 
working  stage  audience; 
presented  to  class;  tape  available 
to  others  beyond  class 

class  list  may  be  displayed 

products  are  read  aloud, 
performed,  displayed 

working  stage  audience;  products 
displayed 

working  stage  audience 

working  stage  audience; 
presentations  may  be  made  for 
others 
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Observing 


Discussing 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 

Representing 

(Written) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Observing 


who  are  you? _ 

text  pp.  2-3/guide  pp.  17-18 

inferring  mood  from  visual 


commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions :  “How  often 
are  you  asked  who  you  are?  Do 
you  have  different  answers  for 
different  people?  Are  some 
people  more  trusting  than 
others?  Why?” 

impersonating  another  to  imagine 
his  or  her  sense  of  identity 

improvising  a  variety  of  “Who  are 
you?”  encounters  in 
conversations  in  response  to  titles 

listing  “Who  are  you?”  questions 
writing  incidents,  expressive  of 
feelings 

writing  story,  fable,  poem 
writing  monologue 
writing  character  reference 

collecting  words  descnptive  of 

feelings 

incorporating  words  in  own  speech 
and  writing 


like  me— not  like  me _ 

text  pp.  4-5/guide  pp.  18-20 

identifying  objects  in  the  visual 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

pairs,  small  group  discussion, 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
reported  to  class 


pairs,  small  group  discussion 

working  stage  audience; 
presenting  to  larger  group 

pairs,  small  groups 

writing  is  read  aloud  to  friend, 
small  group;  displayed;  comments 
provide  feedback 

small  groups;  class  list 
displayed 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 
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Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question :  ‘What 
properties  or  qualities  has  a 
chain?” 

discussing  “symbol”,  “symbolic” 
discussing  objects  on  spread  as 
personal  symbols 
discussing  objects  brought  into 
classroom 

pairs,  small  groups 

pairs,  small  groups 

class  group 
pairs,  small  groups 

pairs,  small  groups;  objects 
displayed  to  elicit  further  talk, 
writing 

Listening 

listening  to  tapes  of  readings  of 
original  written  work 

pairs,  small  group;  informal 
comment  may  involve 
author-reader(s) 

Imagining 

inferring  symbolic  meaning  from 
objects  on  spread 
imagining  objects  as  people 
creating  and  experimenting  with 
chants 

pairs,  small  groups 
small  group  discussion 
working  stage  audience; 
performing  for  others 

Representing 

(Oral) 

presenting  a  short  talk  as  response 
to  objects 

improvising  enactments  involving 
objects 

enacting  puppet  plays  based  on 
objects 

presenting  chants 

small  group,  class  group 

working  stage  audience; 
performing  for  small  groups, 
class  group 

Representing 

(Written) 

listing  words  and  phrases 
writing  prose  statement,  poem, 
story  in  response  to  objects 

products  shared  in  pairs,  small 
groups;  comments  provide 
feedback  for  writers 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

making  three-dimensional  construction 
incorporating  objects  or  their 
representations  in  the 
constructions 

devising  a  display  of  products 
done  by  class 

making  puppets  from  objects 
miming  objects  in  action 

working  stage  audience; 
working  stage  audience; 
contructions  displayed  and 
commented  on  informally 
working  stage  audience;  display 
viewed,  comments  provide 
feedback 

working  stage  audience 
working  stage  audience; 
performing  for  others 
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Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


Classifying 


considering  “symbol”,  “symbolic” 
listing  words  and  phrases, 
attributes  of  objects 
incorporating  these  in  own  speech 
and  writing 

conducting  interview  survey.  “Do 
people  reveal  themselves  by 
symbols  they  wear?” 
framing  guideline  questions 
organizing  survey  sample 
present  findings  via  weekend 
magazine  article,  illustrated  talk, 
radio  documentary 
matching  characters  in  books, 
movies,  on  TV,  with  symbolic 
objects 

using  grid  to  classify  objects  as 
symbols  of  self 


class  discussion 

class  group,  lists  displayed 

teacher  or  peers  may  comment 
on  use  and  appropriateness 

group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 


pairs,  small  groups 


Observing 


Discussing 


Listening 


the  blossom  and  conversation  with  myself 
text  pp.  6-7/guide  pp.  21-23 


inferring  poetic  mood  and  content 
from  visual  clues 
examining  effect  of  free  verse  line 
arrangement 


observation  may  be  accompanied 
by  informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
group  discussion 


commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question  on  “The 
Blossom”,  e.g.  “What  qualities  in 
the  blossom  remind  the  writer  of 
himself?” 

responding  to  question  on  reading  of 
“Conversation  with  Myself’ 


small  group  discussion 
small  group  or  class  discussion 


small  group  or  class  discussion 


enjoying  oral  readings  of  “The 
Blossom”,  “Conversation  with 
Myself’ 

enjoying  oral  readings  from  Shadow 
of  the  Bull 
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Reading 

reading  along  silently  to  oral 
readings  of  “The  Blossom”, 
“Conversation  with  Myself’ 
Developing  awareness  of  voice  to 
convey  feeling,  meaning 

small  group  discussion;  class 
discussion  in  response  to 
readings 

reading  some  or  all  of  Shadow  of 
the  Bull 

sharing  opinions,  feelings 
informally  with  others 

Imagining 

imagining  ways  older  people 
might,  might  not,  express 
feelings 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

Representing 

(Oral) 

experimenting  with  oral  reading  of 
the  poems 

creating  enactments  from  mirror 
conversations 

working  stage  audience;  small 
group  discussion,  class  discussion 
working  stage  audience; 
performing  for  small  group,  class 
group 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  poem  as  if  spoken  by  older 
person 

creating  stories,  poems,  dialogues, 
plays  out  of  improvised  mirror 
conversations 

arranging  conversations  as  found 
poem 

listening  to  oral  readings;  reading 
displayed  material;  small  group 
discussion  provides  feedback  ( 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

miming  in  front  of  mirror 

working  stage  audience;  mimes 
may  be  performed  for  others 

self  image 

text  pp.  8-9/guide  pp.  23-24 


Observing  studying  visual  for  clues  as  to  observation  accompanied  by 

meaning  informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 

groups 

observing  reflections  in  a  variety  of  pairs,  small  group  discussion 
mirrors 
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Discussing 


Listening 

Reading 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 

Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  on  excerpt 
in  Guidebook,  e.g.  “Is  the  writer 
conceited?” 

responding  to  questions  on  spread, 
e.g.  “Are  there  mirrors 
everywhere?” 

enjoying  oral  reading  of  excerpt 

reading  along  silently  to  oral 
reading  by  teacher  or  students 
who  have  rehearsed  it 
developing  awareness  of  voice  to 
convey  feeling,  meaning 
reading  relevant  excerpts  in  Reflections 


considering  one’s  feelings  on 
looking  in  variety  of  mirrors 
imagining  thoughts  and  responses 
of  others,  e.g.  “Old  Lady”  in 
excerpt 

tape  recording  written  products 


listing  kinds  of  mirrors 
summarizing  ideas  from  group 
discussion 

writing  prose  statements,  poems,  in 
response  to  question:  “What 
does  a  mirror  tell  you?” 

adding  sound  and  music  to  taped 
readings 

presenting  display  of  personal 
photographs 

listing  apt,  interesting  words  and 
phrases  arising  from  group 
discussion 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  ideas 
reported  to  class 

small  group  and  class  discussion 


sharing  opinions,  feelings 
informally  with  others 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 


working  stage  audience,  tape 
enjoyed  informally  and 
commented  on 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  reporting 

to  class 

sharing  products  in  small  group, 
class  group,  by  means  of  readings 
or  display 

working  stage  audience 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

list  displayed;  drawn  on  in  speech 
and  writing 
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Inquiry 


collecting  examples  of  portrait 
painting  for  discussion 
consulting  personnel  and  resources 
of  libraries 

consulting  teachers  of  art,  artists 


group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 


Observing 


Discussing 


Listening 


Reading 


Representing 

(Oral) 


I  like  being  me _ 

text  pp.  10-11 /guide  pp.  24-25 


inferring  meaning  and  feelings  from 
visual  clues — photographs  and 
variety  of  type 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

pop  records  discussed  for 
appropriateness 

enjoying  tapes  of  self  statements 
enjoying  records  of  pop  songs  on 
theme 

reading  “Orange  sneakers”  in 
Reflections  for  comparison  with 
present  theme 

performing  “I  like  being  me”,  key 
words  on  spread  in  variety  of 
ways 

experimenting  with  volume,  pitch, 
tempo,  choral  and  other  effects, 

expressive  of  feeling 

taping  self  statements,  group 

statements 

performing  self,  group,  or  class 
statements 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

small  group,  class  discussions 


small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 


working  stage  audience,  small 
group  activity;  presentations  for 
class  group 

working  stage  audience 


tapes  played  to  class;  enjoyed 
informally 

small  group,  class  group 
audiences 
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Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


composing  self  statements  using 
prose,  chant,  poem  or  story 
composing  group  or  class 
statements 

creating  self  statements  by  means 
of  collages,  mobiles,  slides, 
composing  music  expressive  of 
theme  to  accompany  statements 
devising  visual  displays,  e.g.  slides, 
mobiles,  collage 


Observing 


Discussing 


Reading 


Representing 

(Oral) 


peoplemirrors _ 

text  pp.  12-13,  14-15/guide 

inferring  connection  between 
spreads  by  visual  clues 
observing  interactions  between 
people 

studying  family  photographs, 
movies  for  clues  about 
interactions 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question,  e.g.  “What  is 
connection  between  the  two 
spreads?” 

engaging  in  panel  discussion  to 
analyze  interactions  between 
people 

comparing  two  versions  of  an 
incident 

reading  “Photoanalysis”,  an 
excerpt  in  Close-ups 

sharing  experiences  of  peoplemirrors 
recalling  and  describing  the 
remarks  and  gestures  of 
peoplemirrors 

recalling  incidents  when  one  acted 
as  a  peoplemirror 


products  shared  with  others, 
displayed, 

working  stage  audience;  may  be 
presented  to  large  groups 

products  displayed,  performed, 
enjoyed,  commented  upon 

working  stage  audience,  as 
display  team  collaborates 


pp.  25-27 

observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 


pairs,  small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  sharing 
ideas  with  group  or  class 

class  acts  as  audience,  asks 
questions 


small  group  discussion 


small  group  discussion,  some 
tellings  may  be  repeated  for  class 
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Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


Observing 


Discussing 


writing  out  anecdote  told  in  group 
discussion 

recording  peoplemirror 
“reflections”  over  several  days 
developing  stones  about 
peoplemirror  reactions — as  they 
were,  as  they  might  have  been 
developing  personal  experiences  into 
fiction,  e.g.  story  with  changed 
ending 

designing  a  display  of  peoplemirror 
material,  e.g.  writing, 
photographs 

comparing  real-life  incident  with 
the  story  developed  from  it  and 
noting  and  evaluating  a  changed 
ending 

investigating  family  photographs, 
home  movies  for  indications  (if 
any)  of  attitudes,  relationships, 
feelings 


products  shared — read  aloud, 
viewed,  taped,  commented  on, 
informally  or  in  class  discussion 


working  stage  audience,  informal 
viewing  and  commenting 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 


group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience;  material 
is  displayed,  perhaps  with  written 
or  spoken  commentary 


distortions _ 

text,  pp.  16-17/guide  pp.  27-29 


examining  distorted  reflections  in 
a  variety  of  unusual  mirrors,  e.g. 
large  spoons 

observing  interactions  between 
people 

commenting  spontaneously,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question,  e.g.  “What 
do  we  mean  when  we  say  a 
mirror  distorts?” 
responding  to  question  on  spread: 
“Do  peoplemirrors  ever  distort?” 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 


small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  shared 
with  class 
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Imagining 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


brainstorming  titles  for  story  writing 

imagining  motives,  feelings,  within 
peoplemirrors 

writing  stones  inspired  by  titles, 

e.g.  “Spoonface” 

writing  of  experiences  with  distorting 

peoplemirrors 

writing  about  oneself  from  the  point 
of  view  of  someone  else,  e.g.  a 
flatterer  (stories,  poems,  interior 
monologue) 

making  drawings,  collecting 
pictures,  photographs 
taking  photographs  to  accompany 
written  work  on  self 

listing  words  used  to  describe 
distorted  reflections 
editonal  team  produces  books  of 
writings;  team  considers  spelling, 
punctuations,  standard  usage, 
clarity,  organization  of  ideas 
savouring  language  (oral  and 
written)  that  is  expressive  of 
feelings,  or  graphically 
descriptive 


small  group  discussion;  titles 
displayed 

small  group  discussion 

products  shared,  read  aloud, 
taped,  commented  on;  authors 
receive  feedback;  products  may 
prompt  further  creative  work  in 
others 


shown  to  friends,  small  groups; 
displayed 


list  displayed;  drawn  on  in 

writing,  enacting 

team  confers  with  authors 


small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 


Observing 


Discussing 


mirror  messages _ 

text  pp.  18-19/guide  pp.  29-30 


inferring  interactions ,  attitudes, 
feelings  from  photographs 


commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in 
Guidebook,  e.g.  “How  many 
mirrors  can  you  see?  Are  there 
different  kinds?” 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  and  class 
discussion 
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Imagining 

“ Becoming ”  one  of  the  people  in  a 
photograph  to  imagine  their 
thoughts 

small  group  discussion 

imagining  effect  of  added  element 
to  a  situation,  e.g.  change  in 
weather 

small  group  discussion 

Representing 

taping  interior  monologues 

played  by  individuals  or  small 

(Oral) 

improvising  conversations  among 
people 

improvising  enactments  in 
situation  with  added  element 

groups 

Representing 

writing  interior  monologues  of  a 

monologues  read  aloud  to  group 

(Written) 

person  in  a  photograph 

or  class;  persons  identified  by 
audience 

writing  captions,  speech  balloons 

captions  viewed;  discussion  for 

for  photographs 

aptness,  in  small  groups 

writing  stones  in  a  situation  with 

stories  read  aloud,  silently, 

an  added  element 

displayed,  compiled — various 
audiences  enjoy  them 

Representing 

photographing  situations  involving 

small  group  discussion, 

(Other  Media) 

peoplemirrors 

photographs  displayed 

Special  Language 

discussion  of  interior  monologue 

small  group,  class  discussion 

Study 

technique  as  essayed  in  students’ 
writing,  e.g.  ways  to  set  out  on 
page,  to  punctuate,  to  distinguish 
spoken  from  unspoken  thoughts 

Inquiry 

collecting,  studying,  displaying,  talking 

group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 

and  writing  about  photographs  of 

inquiry,  share  findings,  select 

peoplemirrors  in  newspapers, 

ways  to  present  findings,  answer 

magazines 

play  back  a  mirror 

questions  from  audience 

text,  pp.  20-23/guide  pp.  30-32 


Observing  studying  examples  of  photography,  observation  accompanied  by 

some  by  students  informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 

examining  reproductions  of  groups 

portraiture  in  art  books 
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Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question :  “In  how 
many  ways  could  images  of  self 
be  captured  before  these  modern 
devices  were  invented?” 

comparing  and  contrasting  early  and 
technological  mirrors 
sharing  experiences  with  cameras, 
recorders,  video  equipment 
sharing  opinions  about  accuracy  of 
tapes,  photographs  in 
“reflecting”  the  subject 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  reports  to 
class 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 

Listening 

listening  critically  to  tape 
recordings 

listening  to  early  recordings  of  the 
century 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 

Reading 

reading  books  on  photography, 
video,  the  movies 

ideas  shared  informally 

Imagining 

creating  unusual  effects  with  tape, 
photography 

developing  stories,  etc.,  from  given 
titles 

brainstorming  further  story  titles 

working  stage  audience 

working  stage  audience 
titles  deposited  in  Titles  Box 

Representing 

(Oral) 

experimenting  with  tape  recording 

creating  a  sound  collage  of  voices 
developing  given  titles  into 
conversations,  enactments 

pairs,  small  groups,  comments 
obtained  from  listeners 
working  stage  audience 
working  stage  audience;  may  be 
presented  to  others 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  response  to  selected  shots 
of  oneself,  to  playback  of  tapes 
developing  given  titles  into  stories, 
monologues,  news  stories 

listeners,  viewers  provide 
comment 

products  shared  with  others, 
feedback  obtained 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

experimenting  with  photography  to 
obtain  unusual  effects,  e.g. 
muffling,  resonance,  speed 
changes,  pitch  changes 

working  stage  audience;  products 
shared  and  discussed  informally 
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Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


developing  given  titles  into 
photographed  comic  strip 

examples  of  the  special  language  of 
photography,  sound  recording, 
video,  movies  could  be  collected, 
listed,  displayed 

searching  art  books,  slides,  for 
examples  of  pre-photographic 
portraiture  (from  miniatures  to 
sculpture);  daguerreotypes, 
examples  of  movie  stills  through 
the  movie  era 


displayed,  viewed,  discussed 
informally 

lists  displayed,  discussed 
informally 


group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 


Observing 


Discussing 


echoes _ 

text,  pp.  24-25/guide  pp.  32-35 


relating  visual  form  of  poems  to 
meaning 

comparing  the  two  poetic 
representations 

commenting  spontaneously  on 
effectiveness  of  visual 
presentation 

responding  to  questions,  sharing 
responses  about  the  feelings  and 
memories  triggered  by  the 
poems,  developing  answers  about 
echoing  of  ideas  and  language 
planning  observation  techniques 
for  documenting  evidence  of 
echoing  in  talk  of  young  children, 
families,  peers 
sharing  information  out  of 
reflections  on  own  experience, 
recall  of  kinds  of  echoes, 
mocking,  encouraging,  etc. 
comparing  echoes  and  mirrors: 
how  alike?  how  different? 
summarizing  points  made  in 
discussion 


observing  extended  by  answering 
questions  and  formulating 
opinions 

pooling  of  ideas  among  all 
members  of  the  class 


working  stage  audience,  share 
plans  for  observation 

small  group  discussion,  summary 
by  teacher  or  student  recorder  of 
kinds  of  echoes  heard 

small  group  interaction  with 
summarization 
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Listening 

observer  team  documenting 
language  heard,  summarizing  for 
report  on  echoing 
taping  talk  by  members  of  family, 
listening  for  similarities  in  speech 
using  recordings  of  famous  voices, 
to  imitators  of  famous  people 

team  editing  of  report  before 
presentation  to  larger  group 

informal  sharing  of  tapes  and 
records  students  bring  in 

Representing 

reporting  with  notes,  tapes,  and 

presentations  may  be  made  to 

(Oral) 

other  records  information  from 
observation  of  talk,  applying 
information  to  the  idea  that 
people  echo  people 
presenting  charts  arising  out  of 
response  to  statement  on  page  25 
preparing  a  sound  collage  related 
to  “people  echo  people” 

small  groups,  or  whole  class 

presentations  may  be  shaped, 
rehearsed  and  taped 

Representing 

anecdotes,  poems,  essays  related  to 

written  material  edited  and 

(Written) 

echo  theme 

assembled  into  an  Echo 
anthology 

Representing 

making  visual  statements  using 

visual  statement  displayed  for 

(Other  Media) 

models  such  as  those  on  pages 
24-25 

three-dimensional  constructs,  wire 
and  paper  sculpture 

viewing,  appreciation  and 
comment 

individual  and  group  work 

Special  Language 

dialect,  discussion  of  how  it  is 

sharing  findings  on  dialect, 

Study 

acquired,  transmitted,  samples  of 
dialect  from  tapes,  locating 
dialect  used  in  books,  reading 
reflection  on  how  some  language  is 
acquired  by  imitation,  e.g.  family 
sayings,  catch  phrases,  slang 
editing  written  work  on  theme  for 
presentation  in  final  form,  use  of 
teams  and  partners  to  assist 

echoing  other  people’s  language 
etc.  in  a  continuing  reporting  of 
information 

Inquiry 

planning  observations  of  language 
in  and  out  of  school  time 
using  tape  recorders,  notebooks  to 
capture  information 
organizing  information  to  present 

group  evaluates  how  well  inquiry 
is  planned  and  carried  out 
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inside  you _ 

text  pp.  26-27/guide  pp.  35-37 


Observing 


Discussing 


Reading 


Imagining 


noting  matches  and  mismatches  in 
content  of  cartoons  showing 
inside  and  outside  reactions 

introspective  observing  of  occasions 
when  inside  reactions  are 
different  to  outside  display 
describing  the  inside  and  outside 

reactions  shown  in  cartoons, 
producing  words  to  be  listed 

recalling  situations  that  parallel 
those  shown  in  cartoons 
verbalizing  feelings  experienced 
comparing  feelings  experienced 
with  those  represented  in 
cartoons  in  the  book 

silent  reading  of  story  material 
written  by  members  of  class 
oral  reading  of  own  material, 
rehearsed  for  presentation  to 
others,  some  taped 

extending  the  ideas  in  the  cartoons 
with  a  story,  using  the  situations 
as  a  point  of  departure 
elaborating  on  the  cartoons  by 
adding  speech  balloons 
fictionalizing  an  experience  about 
inside  and  outside  reactions 
inventing  dialogue  for  puppets 
representing  an  “inside”  person 


Representing 

(Oral) 


presenting  conversations  and 
monologues  as  extensions  of  the 
idea  of  “inside — outside” 
dramatizing  situations  presented 
on  cards 


informal  comments  in  response 
to  cartoons  might  be  shared  in 
pairs,  or  small  groups 


sharing  of  anecdotes  might  be 
limited  to  small  groups,  provides 
experience  in  shaping  a  story  that 
might  later  be  written 


work  in  pairs,  pairs  might  present 
extensions  in  enactments  or 
stories  to  small  audience 


products  should  be  made 
available  to  an  audience, 
sometimes  to  an  audience  that 
will  react  critically  and  help 
reshape  ideas  for  a  more 
polished  presentation 

spontaneous  oral  performances 
within  small  working  groups 

rehearsed  presentations  to  larger 
audience 
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Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Reading 


Observing 


developing  lists  of  words 
descriptive  of  outside  and  inside 
presenting  dialogue  in  speech 
baloons  on  overlays  for  overhead 
projector,  or  on  paper 
stories  and  poems  related  to  “inside 
— outside”  topic,  some  developed 
out  of  improvised  conversations 

miming  to  show  inside  feelings 
and  outward  appearances 
using  puppets  to  support 
monologues,  conversation  with 
self 

making  three  dimensional  statements, 

e.g.  box  sculpture  with  inside  and 
outside  messages 
tape  recordings  to  accompany  visual 
presentations,  puppets,  and 
three-dimensional  constructions 

comparing  monologues  and  dialogues, 
seeing  usefulness  of  each  form 
listing  words  and  phrases  that 
describe  feelings  and  appearances 
incorporating  these  into  own 
speech  and  writing,  checking 
correctness  of  spelling  in  use 

story  search  for  poems  and 
excerpts  in  which  characters  have 
conflicting  feelings,  or  conceal 
feelings 


stories  and  poems  read  orally  and 
displayed,  group  discussion  of 
product  for  feedback 

viewing  products  of  these 
activities  informally  in  work 
sessions  while  other  activities  are 
going  on 


charts  and  other  records  should 
be  displayed  as  resource  material, 
e.g.  alphabetical  list  of  words 
generated  in  discussion 


poems  and  excerpts  should  be 
read  orally  to  small  group,  or 
taped  for  listening  centre  use. 


inside  you  there  are  fantasies _ 

text-pp.  28-29/guide  pp.  37-38 

scanning  the  abstract  visual,  sharing  word  associations  in  pairs 

mentally  recording  words  that  are 
associated  with  it 
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Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously  on  the 
visual  presentation 
comparing  perceptions  as  revealed  by 
word  associations 

pairs  of  students  might  join  for 
discussion  in  fours,  or  sixes 

extending  meaning  of  terms — 
dream,  fantasy,  daydream, 
nightmare — by  comparing  these 

small  group  might  report 
opinions 

Listening 

enjoying  excerpts  from  books 

Reading 

locating  stories  that  contain 
references  to  dreams,  daydreams, 
fantasies 

finding  information,  facts  about 
dreams,  dream  research 

Imagining 

Representing 

(Oral) 

inventing  fantasies  in  various 
forms 

performing  a  dream  using  a  variety 
of  media 

relating  anecdotes  about  occasions 
in  which  dreams,  fantasies,  were 
elements 

presentation  of  chants 

spontaneous  imaginings  might  be 
worked  out  on  the  spot  with  a 
working  stage  audience 

small  group  sharing 

Representing 

(Written) 

making  shaped  poems  as  a  result  of 
word  associations 
writing  stories  based  on  the  topic 
reporting  information  from  inquiry 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

using  various  visual  approaches ,  e.g. 
photography,  drawing,  painting, 
collage,  to  elaborate  on  dreams 
performing  dream  ideas,  using 
sound,  lighting,  etc. 
miming  dreams 

some  mime  might  be  rehearsed 
and  polished  for  others  to  see 

Special  Language 

Study 

many  uses  of  same  word,  studying 
variety  of  ways  words  such  as 
dream  are  used 

comparing  language  used  in  poetry 
and  stories  with  language  found 
in  research  on  dreams 

sharing  findings  through  charts 
and  other  kinds  of  displays 
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Inquiry 


planning  and  keeping  diaries  of 
dreams. 

arranging  work  of  team  to  carry 
out  dream  research 
reading  accounts  of  explanations  of 
dreaming 

locating  information  on  famous 
dreams,  why  people  dream,  etc. 
organizing  information  for  reporting 
back  to  class 


finding  from  individual 


results  of  inquiry  should  be 
examined  from  time  to  time  to 
see  what  aspects  need  further 
examination,  e.g.  “What  else 
would  you  like  to  know  about 
dreams?” 


Observing 


Discussing 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 

Representing 

(Written) 


two  views _ 

text  pp.  30-31  /guide  pp.  39-40 


interpreting  the  illustration 
relating  illustration  to  title 
viewing  mime 

translating  the  poem  into  a 
performance  inferring  and  stating 
the  feelings  of  characters 
responding  to  questions  in 
Guidebook,  in  small  groups 
speculating  about  the  reactions  of 
the  characters  in  different 
situations 

reconstructing  the  situation  in  the 
poem,  filling  out  the  scene  with 
characters  who  come  alive 
inventing  dialogue  for  characters 
in  photographs  collected 

relating  anecdotes  in  which  bold  or 
shy  feelings  were  experienced 

writing  poems  related  to  the  “two 
views”  topic 

writing  stories  and  plays  in  which  a 
central  element  is  the  reaction  of 
a  character  in  a  clearly  described 
situation 
writing  monologues 


comments  shared  in  pairs 
working  toward  presentation 

students  in  pairs  visualize  the 
event  described  in  the  poem, 
poem  performed  for  an  audience, 
members  of  audience  discuss 
interpretations 


informal  sharing  leading  to 
shaping  story  material  for  writing 
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Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Observing 

Discussing 


Listening 


Reading 


Imagining 


combining  photographs  to  tell  a 
“two  views”  episode,  using 
speech  balloons 

providing  musical  accompaniment  to 
represent  feelings  expressed  in 
poems 

miming  situations,  focus  on 
reactions  of  two  characters  to 
same  event 

extending  vocabu/aiy  to  describe 
reactions  and  character  traits 
descriptions  of  characters  prompted 
by  the  poem  and  illustrations 

taking  stock _ 

text  pp.  32-33/guide  pp.  40 

relating  illustration  to  title 

exploring  meaning  of  title,  making 
reference  to  personal  experience 
making  generalizations  about 
reasons  for  taking  stock 
answering  discussion  questions  after 
reading 

formulating  questions  while 
listening  to  the  excerpt 

rereading  the  excerpt  to  answer 
discussion  questions 
making  reference  to  parts  of  the 
material  to  support  opinions 
reading  other  excerpts  from  same 
oral  reading  and  taping  of  excerpts 
related  to  the  topic 

creating  characters  who  engage  in 
taking  stock  of  themselves 
extending  the  stock-taking  idea 
into  comedy,  by  exaggeration 
inventing  self-improvement 
products 


a  poetry  team  edits  and  arranges 
presentation  of  poems,  tapes 
made  for  listening  centre 


lists  of  words  developed  become 
available  for  reference  if 
displayed 


42 


small  group  discussion  leading  to 
general  summary  comments 


small  groups,  with  one  person 
summarizing 


oral  rereading  of  parts  of 
material  to  answer  questions 


students  might  discuss  their 
proposed  stories  with  others  to 
practice  shaping  the  stories 
before  writing 
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Representing 

(Oral) 

mock  interviews  with  characters 
who  assess  themselves,  people 
overly  concerned  with 
self-improvement 
role  playing  in  response  to  title 
suggested  in  Guidebook  and 
others  generated  by  students 
reporting  on  books,  films  and 
television  shows 

small  group  participation  in 
interviews  and  role  play,  working 
stage  audiences  some 
performances  polished  and 
repeated  for  a  new  audience 

Representing 

(Written) 

personal  writing  of  poems  stories, 
diaries,  about  taking  stock  of  self 
writing  spoofs  lampooning 
advertisements  for 
self-improvement 
writing  commercials 
writing  reports  as  a  result  of 
inquiry  into  self-improvement 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

enactments  of  spoofs,  events  that 
take  place  in  speed-reading 
centres,  personality  schools 

Inquiring 

planning  inquiry  into 
self-improvement  industry, 
collecting  data,  books 
advertisements,  articles 
analyzing  claims  and  supporting 
evidence 

interviewing  people  about  their 
reactions  to  such  advertising 
examining  language  of  advertising 
reporting  findings,  assembling 
information  in  ways  that  are 
informative,  reports,  displays, 
multi-media  presentations  graphs, 
charts,  etc. 

inquiry  might  be  the  work  of  a 
team  of  students  that  reports 
back  to  larger  group 

Special  Language 

Study 

language  of  persuasion  identified, 
techniques  examined 
critical  examination  of  wording  of 
offers  and  claims 

display  of  expressions  used 
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friendscape 

text  pp.  34-35/guide  pp.  42-44 


Observing 


Discussing 


Imagining 


Reading 


Representing 

(Oral) 


interpreting  title  by  relating  it  to 
illustration 

defining  friendscape  by  examining 
the  example  given 
reading  the  friendscape,  using 
clues  in  labels,  and  pictures 

sharing  responses  to  task  of 
completing  definition,  “A 

friendscape  is . 

pooling  ideas  to  form  a  chart  or 
poetic  statement 
inferring  in  answer  to  question, 
“Whose  friendscape?” 
reconstructing  events  around 
suggestions  in  illustration 

elaborating  on  an  event  isolated 
from  illustration,  in  stories, 
cartoons 

extending  the  friendscape  given, 
filling  in  other  events  that  might 
have  happened 

dramatizing  events  portrayed  in 
the  friendscape,  inferring 
surrounding  circumstances 

locating  biographical  and 
autobiographical  material  in  books, 
magazines,  newspapers 
reading  excerpts  to  small  group 
comparing  biographical  material 
from  different  sources 

relating  anecdotes  about 
friendships,  some  shaped  and 
retold  into  tape  recorder 
performing  chants  about 
friendscapes 


sharing  definitions  of  coined 
word  in  groups 


ideas  shared  in  small  groups,  and 
shaped  by  groups 


stories  and  cartoons  prepared  by 
individuals  should  be  read  by 
some  other  student  in  the  group; 
a  compilation  might  be  made  as  a 
class  book 


small  group  discussion  of 
material 


small  group  sharing  impromptu 
talk  forming  the  basis  for  writing 
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Representing 

(Written) 

writing  stones  about  events  from 
own  experience,  relating  to 
personal  friendscape 
writing  a  chapter  of  an  autobiography 
writing  stories  about  fictitious 
characters  involving  friendships 

stories  displayed  along  with 
friendscapes 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

illustrating  or  making  a  model  of  a 
friendscape 

inventing  time  lines,  fold-out 
books,  to  represent  own  lives 
photographing  and  sketching 
objects  and  places  that  are 
important  in  a  friendscape 

displayed  and  discussed 

displayed 

Inquiry 

locating  biographical  material 
determining  sources  of 
information,  finding  samples  of 
journals,  diaries,  etc. 

reporting  to  whole  group 
display  of  books 

Special  Language 

Study 

studying  biography  and 
autobiography,  understanding  the 
terms 

a  small  circle  of  friends 

text  pp.  36-37/guide  pp.  45-46 

Observing 

inferring  mood  from  the  visual 

observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs 

Discussing 

speculating  on  information  about 
characters  in  photographs 
sharing  inferences  about  what  is 
being  told,  what  characters  might 
have  in  common 
answering  questions  posed  in 
Guidebook:  “What  brings  people 
together?  What  keeps  them 
together?  Do  friends  always  like 
each  other  on  first  sight?” 

small  group  discussion,  ideas 
reported  to  class 
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Imagining 

inferring  character  traits,  and 
fleshing  out  people  presented  in 
pictures 

role-playing  characters  shown  in 
illustration 

projecting  self  into  a  fictionalized 
group 

small  group  sharing,  role  playing 
in  working  stage  audiences,  some 
performances  repeated  for  larger 
group 

Reading 

book  search  for  stories  about 
groups  of  friends 
recommendations  of  books  with 
readings  of  excerpts 
oral  reading  of  excerpts  rehearsed 
and  taped 

reading  own  stones  written  for 
younger  children 

books  displayed 

excerpts  taped  for  listening 

presentations  to  younger 
audience 

Representing 

(Oral) 

improvising  conversations 
suggested  by  illustrations 

small  group  sharing 

Representing 

writing  stories  as  an  extension  of 

read  aloud  to  friends,  some 

(Written) 

developing  characters  pictured  in 
book,  inventing  story  lines  about 
joining  the  group,  in  response  to 
story  titles 

writing  puppet  plays  for  younger 
audience 

collected  into  a  class  anthology 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

making  puppets  to  use  in  friendship 
stories 

using  geometrical  shapes  to 

represent  friendship  patterns 

small  group 

displayed 

Inquiry 

interviewing,  using  suggested 
questions  and  formulating  others 
on  reasons  for  friendships 
taping  responses  from  peers  and 
older  people 

presenting  in  summary  form 
opinions  collected  in  interviews 
presenting  illustrative  material  such 
as  short  transcripts  of  tape,  or 
actual  comments  on  tape 
discussion  of  opinion  poll  technique 

report  of  inquiry  shared  in  small 
groups,  summaries  developed  for 
large  group 
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Special  Language 
Study 


Observing 


Discussing 


Reading 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


evaluating  effectiveness  of  continuing  study  by  whole  group 

language  used  for  different 
audiences,  e.g.  stories  and  plays 
for  younger  children 


enemies  and  rivals _ 

text  pp.  38-39/guide  pp.  47 

making  associations  from 
illustration 

listing  words  suggested  by  the 
spread 

exploring  concepts  of  rivalry,  enmity 
responding  to  questions  suggested  in 
Guidebook 

preparation  of  statements  for 
discussion  on  topics  rivalry, 
enmity 

reading  own  material  prepared  in 
response  to  topic 
reading  material  found  as  a  result 
of  story  search  about  rivalry 

relating  anecdotes  from  personal 
experience 

dramatizing  short  episodes, 
spontaneous  or  rehearsed 

writing  poetic  statements  in  response 
to  discussion  of  spread 
writing  stories  relating  own 
experience,  or  fictionalizing 
experience 

writing  essays  as  a  result  of 
discussion  on  rivalry  and  enmity 

making  collages,  paintings, 
three-dimensional  constructions 
exploring  the  concepts 


-48 

sharing  word  associations  in 
pairs,  pooling  with  larger  group 

reporting  results  of  discussion  in 
panels  or  summary  presentations 


listening  in  small  groups  to  oral 
reading 


small  group 

working  stage,  small  groups, 
some  rehearsed  for  larger 
audience  reaction 

displayed  for  others  to  read 

collected  in  illustrated  anthology 


displayed 
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Special  Language 
Study 


miming  episodes 
presenting  folk  songs 

extending  vocabulary  out  of  word  displayed  for  reference 
associations 

classifying  words  that  have  similar 
meanings,  or  are  opposites 
incorporating  language  into  own 
speech  and  writing 

comparing  written  forms  such  as  continuing  study  by  whole  group 

story,  poem,  essay,  developed 
around  the  topic,  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  each 


friends  on  file 


text  pp.  44-45/guide  pp.  48-49 

Observing 

identifying  types  of  hies  in  the 
visual,  and  information  in  the 
hies 

observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

discussing  ways  of  organizing 
information 

pooling  ideas  to  form  new  friend 
hies 

pairs,  small  groups 

Imagining 

imagining  themselves  in  others’ 
roles 

inventing  dialogue  for  characters 

in  hies 

pairs,  small  groups 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  stories  using  characters 
from  the  friend  hie,  working  with 
the  information  about  that 

individual  writing,  shared  with 
friends 

person 

writing  stones,  plays,  interviews  using 
hie  on  well-known  personalities 
writing  science  fiction  adventures, 
comedies,  mysteries,  suitable  for 
TV 

some  writing  edited  and 
presented  for  reading  by  large 
audience 
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Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Inquiry 


presenting  information  in  files  using 
drawings,  photographs,  letters, 
other  recorded  information, 
facsimiles  of  documents  such  as 
birth  certificates 

locating  information  about  different 
uses  of  files  on  people 
reporting  on  results  of  inquiry 


files  available  to  whole  group  for 
use  in  writing 


team  of  students  on  individual 
inquiry 


Observing 


Discussing 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


hands _ 

text  pp.  42-43/guide  pp.  49-50 


individual  response  to  part  of  visual, 
or  whole  spread,  words  evoked, 
poetic  statement 
studying  hands  at  rest  and  in 
motion 

sharing  responses  to  spread, 
reacting  to  each  other’s 
perceptions 

informal  talk  in  response  to 
questions  raised  by  the  spread, 
e.g.  the  individuality  of  hands 

animating  hands  and  imagining 
stories  they  might  tell  about 
themselves 

making  poetic  statements  about 
hands 

writing  captions  to  accompany 
photographs  of  hands 
writing  stones  in  which  hands  are 
central  element 

making  hand  prints  using  paint,  to 
convey  messages  or  feelings 
photographing  hands  in  expressive 
gestures,  or  to  represent  moods, 
e.g.  many  fists  clenched 


sharing  feelings  evoked  by 
observation 


informal  talk  among  members  of 
small  groups,  pooling  of 
comments  in  larger  groups 

shared  in  listening  groups 

read  aloud  to  friends 
displayed 

collected  and  displayed 
displayed 

diplayed,  or  collected  into 
booklets 
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Special  Language 
Study 


Observing 

Discussing 


Reading 

Imagining 


puppetry  in  which  hands  act  viewed  by  small  audience 

against  background,  sole 

performances,  pairs  of  hands  act 

out  story  sequences 

inventing  sound  for  hand 

movements 

listing  words  that  describe  gestures  lists  displayed  for  reference 
listing  words  that  describe  feelings 
represented  by  gestures 


tv  families — what  are  they  like? 
text  pp.  44-45/guide  pp.  50-54 


obtaining  meanings  from  visual  clues 
in  cartoon  sequences 
observing  TV  family  shows 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in 
Guidebook,  e.g.  “What  does 
‘stereotype’  mean?  Is  it  suitable 
as  a  name  for  the  TV  family? 
Why?  Why  not?  Who  are  the 
people  around  the  table?  Do  you 
agree  with  their  criticisms?” 

enjoying  cartoon  sequence 

responding  to  question  on  spread: 
‘What  might  happen  if  you  joined 
one  of  TV  families  for  an 
episode?”  in  brainstorming 
session 

developing  a  suggestion  for  new  type 
of  show 

brainstorming  a  skit,  lampoon 
creating  an  original  type  of  family 
show 

elaborating  fictionally  on  one’s  real 
family  life 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 


small  group  discussion;  ideas 
summarized,  reported  to  class 


small  group  discussion 


small  group  discussion 
pairs,  small  groups 

pairs,  groups’,  proposals 
presented  to  “TV  network 
officials” 
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Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


enacting  episode  in  which  one 
joins  TV  family,  takes  a  friend, 
combines  two  shows,  etc. 
enacting  skits,  lampoons 

creating  stones,  TV  scripts  in  which 
one  joins  a  TV  family,  takes  a 
friend,  combines  two  shows,  etc. 
creating  skits,  lampoons  noting 
aspects  of  one’s  family  life  that 
might  be  used  in  a  TV  series 

creating  comic  strip  cartoon  as  skit 
and  lampoon 


becoming  more  familiar  with 
“stereotype”  in  reference  to 
character,  plot,  situation;  with 
“skit”  “send-up”  “lampoon” 
“caricature” — words  discussed  for 
shades  of  meaning 

listing  family  shows,  evaluating 
them,  justifying  evaluation 
studying  a  family  show  over 
several  episodes,  using  given 
guideline  questions  in  Guidebook 
and  others  of  own  devising 
finding  out  what  sample  viewers 
think  of  TV  family  shows, 
establishing  a  sample 
devising  questions  and  interview 
technique 

creating  rating  scales 
expressing  findings  by  graphs,  and 
other  visuals  as  well  as  a  report 
finding  out  how  TV  ratings  are 
achieved  in  the  industry 
finding  out  about  daytime  radio 
and  TV  soap  operas 


working  stage  audience; 
presentation  to  larger  audience 


working  stage  audience;  products 
read  aloud,  enacted,  displayed,; 
feedback  from  others,  often 
informal 


products  discussed  informally  in 
the  making,  displayed,  feedback 
received 

small  group  discussion;  words 
displayed  on  class  list 


small  group  discussion, 
evaluation  shared  with  class 
results  presented  to  class  by 
panel  discussion  of  various  kinds 

group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 
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Observing 


Discussing 


Reading 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 

Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


family  patterns  _ 

text  pp.  56-57/guide  pp.  54-55 


studying  design  of  visual  for 
meaning 

noting  two  different  silhouettes, 
their  implications 
noting  use  of  words,  phrases, 
incorporated  into  background  of 
design 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in 
Guidebook,  e.g.  “Why  were 
silhouettes  used  in  the  design?” 

noting  key  words  incorporated  into 
visual,  e.g.  “good  times”,  “rules 
and  regulations” 

reading  for  examples  of  family  life  in 
literature,  newspapers,  magazines 

devising  interesting  new  ways  to 
display  findings  from  story 
search,  e.g.  enactments, 
impersonations 

devising  interesting  ways  to  use 
silhouette  idea  of  the  visual  as 
means  of  expression 

enacting  family  scenes 
performing  chants  on  family  life 

writing  of  family  life,  as 
anecdotes,  stories,  documentary, 
news  story 

writing  poems,  chants, 
descriptions,  for 
silhouette-statement 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 


pairs,  small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 


small  group  discussion 

findings  discussed  informally 

display  team  uses  talk  to 
brainstorm,  organize,  contruct 
etc. 


small  group  discussion 


working  stage  audience; 
presentations  to  larger  group 

products  read  aloud,  displayed, 
compiled  in  book  form,  read  on  a 
tape,  enacted 

feedback  in  small  groups  and 
class  discussion,  preferably 
informal 


devising  display  of  accumulated  display  team  uses  talk  to  plan, 

products  on  this  topic  execute  the  display 
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Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


Observing 


Discussing 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


editorial  team  produces  book  or  team  confers  with  authors 

magazine;  team  considers 
spelling,  punctuation,  standard 
usage,  clarity,  originality  of  ideas 


collecting  examples  of  family  life  in  group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
literature,  newspapers,  magazines  inquiry,  share  findings,  select 

ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 


your  family’s  past _ 

text  pp.  58-59/guide  pp.  55-58 


interpreting  the  visual 
discovering  clues  to  meaning  other 
than  words,  e.g.  colour, 
perspective 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question  in 
Guidebook:  “How  many  elements 
in  the  visual  carry  a  message 
besides  the  words  used?” 
brainstorming  technique  for  tracing 
family  past 

devising  unusual  means  of 
representing  or  presenting 
information 

explaining  one’s  family  map  or 
tree  to  others 

creating  enactments  from  given 
story  titles 

performing  chants,  poems, 
monologues,  dialogues,  taping 
these 

writing  up  notes,  anecdotes  as 
part  of  the  family’s  past  inquiry 
writing  labels,  captions,  concise 
statements,  etc.  to  accompany 
family  map 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 


small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 


small  group  discussion 

ideas  may  be  shared  with  others 
informally  for  feedback 

presenting  to  small  group  or  to 
class 

working  stage  audience;  some 
enactments  may  be  presented  to 
larger  audience 


maps  displayed,  shown  to  others 
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Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


writing  a  family  history  based  on 
research  of  one’s  family’s  past 
developing  stones  from  titles  on 
display,  e.g.  “It  Runs  in  the 
Family” 

using  titles  to  write  monologues, 
dialogues,  poems,  chants,  scripts 

creating  graphic  representations  of 
suggested  themes  (or  others  of 
own  choice) 

using  visual  on  the  spread  as  a 
source  of  ideas 

editonal  team  helps  in  preparing 
family  histories  for  “publication”; 
considers  spelling,  punctuation, 
standard  usage,  clarity,  originality 
of  ideas 

tracing  one’s  family  past 
exploring  possible  ways  and  sources 
of  date 
collecting  data 
writing  up  notes 

compiling  material  in  book,  box, 
album 

devising  other  means  of  presentation, 

e.g.  filmstrip 


histories  read  aloud,  read  silently, 
displayed,  compiled 
written  products  shared  with 
others;  feedback  obtained 


artists  discuss  products  informally 
with  viewers,  receive  feedback 


editor  or  editorial  team  confers 
with  authors;  teacher  an  editorial 
resource,  court  of  appeal 


group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience; 
although  an  individual  inquiry,  it 
benefits  from  sharing  ideas, 
procedures,  with  others  in 
informal  talk;  products  are  shared 
informally  or  displayed  for  larger, 
more  distant  audiences 


Observing 


Discussing 


expectations _ 

text  pp.  60-61  /guide  pp.  58-59 


examining  unusual  design  to 
obtain  meaning  from  visual  clues 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in 
Guidebook,  e.g.  “Can  you  see  a 
pattern  in  this  spread?” 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  class 
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Imagining 


Reading 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


discussing  questions  on  a  chosen 
wheel  in  detail 

speculating  as  to  kind  of  answers 
that  might  have  been  given  10-20 
years  before,  or  may  be  given  by 
a  future  generation 

reading  newspapers,  magazines  to 
find  examples  of  personal, 
impersonal  writing 
studying  examples  to  discover  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  each 

improvising  conversation  or 
enactment  expressive  of  feelings 
aroused  by  working  on  this 
spread 

taping  written  products 

composing  a  summary  statement 
interpreting  data  gathered  in 
group,  or  through  questionnaire 
describing  feelings  roused  by  work 
on  spread — in  statement,  poem, 
story,  monologue 

comparing  written  products, 
personal,  and  impersonal,  for 
differences  in  purpose,  use  of 
language  (e.g.  words,  word 
patterns) 

noting  meaning  of  “personal”, 
“impersonal”  in  this  context 
collecting  examples  of  both  styles 
from  newspapers  and  magazines 
for  further  study 

using  a  wheel  as  basis  of  questionnaire 
using  questionnaire  on  students 
beyond  class 


small  group  discussion;  summary 
of  findings  presented  to  class 

small  class  discussion;  ideas 
shared  with  larger  groups  orally 
or  in  writing 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 

working  stage  audience; 
performances  may  be  given  for 
others 

tapes  heard  by  others 

individual  statements  are  shared, 
discussed  in  groups;  some  used 
for  class  discussion 
products  shared  with  others; 
feedback  obtained 


small  group  discussion;  findings 
shared  with  others,  perhaps  in 
class  discussion  under  teacher’s 
guidance 


material  displayed,  discussed 


group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience  data  is 
organized  for  presentation  as 
report  to  class 
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pin-ups,  pin-downs _ 

text  pp.  62-63/guide  pp.  59-61 


Observing 

examining  visual  for  clues  as  to 

observation  accompanied  by 

meaning 

informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
group 

observing  real-life  behaviour  to 

ideas  shared  with  friends,  small 

strengthen  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  sex  role 

group 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

small  group  discussion 

responding  to  questions  in 

small  group  discussion;  ideas 

Guidebook,  e.g.  “What  does  title 
imply?”  (Pin-ups,  Pin-downs) 
responding  to  question  in  Guidebook 
on  this  process 

responding  to  question  on  spread: 
“What  do  people  expect  of  you 
because  you’re  a  girl,  because 
you’re  a  boy?” 

shared  with  class 

responding  to  question  on  spread: 

panel  discussion;  audience 

“What  are  advantages, 
disadvantages  of  your  sex  role?” 

participates 

Listening 

'Listening  to  readings  of  excerpts 
from  juvenile,  young  teens  fiction 

Reading 

reading  fiction  for  sex  roles  in 
characterization 

small  group  discussion 

Representing 

taping  written  work,  e.g.  poems 

tapes  enjoyed  by  others 

(Oral) 

recounting  times  when  one 

anecdotes  enjoyed  by  others  in 

imitated  an  adult  model 

small  group 

Representing 

recounting  time  when  one  imitated 

written  anecdotes  read  aloud, 

(Written) 

adult  model 

discussed 

responding  to  question  on  spread: 

work  shared  with  friend  or  small 

“What  do  people  expect  of  you 

group;  material  may  be  included 

because  you’re  a  girl,  a  boy?”  by 

in  display  or  magazine  collating 

means  of  statements,  poems, 
monologues,  dialogues 

products  on  this  topic 
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Representing 
(Other  Media) 

Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


Classifying 


display  team  arranges  products  in 
well-designed  display 

editorial  team  helps  polish 
products  for  book  or  magazine 
considers  spelling,  punctuation, 
standard  usage,  clarity,  originality 
of  ideas 

becoming  more  familiar  with  words 

descriptive  of  personality  in  card 
game 

surveying  juvenile,  young  teens 
fiction 

analyzing  characterisation  for  sex 
role  stereotyping 

sorting  word-cards  descriptive  of 
personality  into  male-female 
categories 


working  stage  audience  as  team 
plans  and  executes  display 

editorial  team  confers  with 
authors 


small  group  discussion 


group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 

small  group  discussion 


Observing 


Discussing 


Listening 

Reading 


exceptions  to  the  rule _ 

text  pp.  64-65,  66-67/guide  pp.  61-63 


observing  behaviour  of  people  who 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  on  spread, 
e.g.  “What  ‘rule’  is  behind  each 
of  these  items?” 
responding  to  questions  on  cards 
(from  Guidebook),  e.g.  “How 
often  are  rules  such  as  these 
stated  openly,  explicity?” 

listening  to  taped  readings 

reading  silently  for  information 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  rules 
formulated  and  read  out  to 
others  for  discussion 
small  group  discussion;  opinions 
summarized  for  class 
consideration 

small  group  discussion 
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reading  newspapers,  magazines, 
fiction  for  exceptions  to  rule 
reading  excerpts  from  Peoplebooks 


Imagining 

projecting  young  people  in  news 
items  into  adulthood  to  imagine 
their  opinions,  feelings, 
experiences 

creating  an  exception  to  the  rule  for 
story  purposes 

Ideas  may  be  shared  with  friend, 
small  group 

ideas  may  be  shared  with  friend, 
small  group 

Representing 

(Oral) 

dramatizing  selected  readings 
using  narrator  and  a  reader  for 
each  character 
taping  readings,  dramatized 
readings 

working  stage  audience;  readings 
presented  to  others; 

tape  accessible  to  future  listeners 

Representing 

(Written) 

developing  stones  based  on  news 
items 

describing  an  exception  to  the  rule 
writing  anecdotes  involving 
exception  to  the  rule 

products  are  read  aloud,  read 
silently,  displayed,  discussed 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

devising  a  display  of  products 
generated  by  topic 
illustrating  written  products 
illustrating  exceptions  found  in 
readings 

displays  discussed  informally; 
feedback  by  authors 
illustrations  accompany  displayed 
writings 

Special  Language 

Study 

collecting  apt  words  and  phrases 
used  to  describe  exceptions 
discovered  in  readings 

words  listed,  used  in  labels  to 
accompany  drawings  on  display 

Inquiry 

collecting  exceptions  to  rule  in 
media,  in  fiction 

labels  for  groups 

group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 

text  pp.  68-69/guide  pp.  63-64 

Observing 

examine  photographs  to  sort 
components  into  categories 
isolating  individuals  in 
photographs  for  closer  scrutiny 

observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 
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Discussing  commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial  small  group  discussion 

response 

responding  to  questions  on  spread:  small  group  discussion 

“What  labels  are  often  attached 


to  these  groups?  Why?” 
responding  to  questions  in 

Guidebook,  e.g.  “Why  do  we 
label?” 

small  group  or  class  discussion 

Listening 

listening  to  political  speeches 

ideas,  feelings,  shared  with 
friends,  small  group 

Reading 

reading  newspapers  and 
magazines  to  find  further 
examples  of  use  of  labels 
reading  excerpts  from  Diversities 

ideas,  feelings,  shared  with 
friends,  small  group 

Imagining 

considering  feelings  of  people  being 
labelled 

considering  feelings  of  people  who 
label 

imagining  conversation  of  people  in 
photographs  if  they  interact 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 

Representing 

(Oral) 

dramatizing  conversations  of  people 
in  photographs 

working  stage  audience;  may  be 
presented  to  larger  audience 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  about  individuals  in 
photographs,  descriptions,  poems 
writing  conversations  of  people  in 
photographs 

responding  to  title  “Labels” — in 
story,  magazine  article,  essay 

products  shared  with  friends, 
small  group,  taped 

read  to  class,  displayed,  compiled 
in  book  or  magazine  form 

Special  Language 

Study 

becoming  more  familiar  with  words, 
often  in  common  use,  now  seen 
as  labels 

collecting  further  examples  of  such 
labels 

word  list  compiled,  displayed 

Inquiry 

conducting  inquiry  based  on  theme, 
“Labels”.  This  could  involve 
interviews,  questionnaires, 

group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings 
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reference  to  resource  materials, 
newspapers,  magazines,  listening 
to  or  reading  reports  of  political 
speeches 

Classifying 


sorting  labels  into  categories  small  group  discussion 

creating  categories  first,  according 
to  relevant  criteria 


differences 


text  pp.  70-71  /guide  pp.  64-66 

Observing 

interpreting  visual  clue  to  infer 
feeling,  meaning 
comparing  form  of  prose  and 
found  poem  versions 
observing  nature  as  preparation 
for  writing 

observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question :  “How  do 
you  feel  about  the  point  of  view 
expressed  in  this  poem?” 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 

Listening 

enjoying  found  poem  while  it  is 
being  read  aloud  by  teacher 
listening  to  taped  reading 
listening  to  choral  readings  by 
other  students 

Reading 

reading  along  silently  as  poem 
read  aloud 

reading  poem  aloud  in  choral 
versions 

reading  poem  silently 
considering  importance  of  tempo, 

pause,  inflection,  volume  in  oral 
reading 

selecting  prose  passages  to  turn 
into  found  poems 
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Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Inquiry 


experimenting  with  choral  effects  in 

reading  poem 

taping  reading  of  poem 

reading  aloud  other  found  poems 

writing  capsule  statement 
summarizing  writer’s  thoughts 

writing  an  individual  response  to 
the  poem,  expressive  of  feelings 
highlighting  differences  in  nature  as 
prose  statement,  a  chant,  a  poem 

illustrating  written  statements  with 
drawings,  paintings,  photographs, 
filmstrips  or  slides 

finding  out  about  way  of  life  of 

Eskimos,  Indians  of  plains  and 

deserts,  especially  about 

relationships  to  their 

environments 

referring  to  resource  centre 


working  stage  audience,  class 
discussion 

working  stage  audience,  class 
discussion 

small  class  discussion 

read  aloud,  discussed  in  small 
groups,  class  discussion 


read  aloud,  performed,  discussed 
in  small  groups,  class  discussion 

products  accompany  display  of 
written  work 


group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience; 
statements  read  aloud,  displayed, 
discussed 


Observing 


Discussing 


lookaiikes _ 

text  pp.  72-73/guide  pp.  66-68 


obtaining  meaning  from  visual  clues 
observing  dress  of  others 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in 
Guidebook,  e.g.  “What  is  this 
graphic  telling  us?  In  what  ways 
are  students  in  class  lookaiikes?” 
responding  to  questions  on  spread: 
‘Why  do  people  choose  to  look 
alike?” 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  reports  to 
class  for  discussion 


small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 
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responding  to  questions  in 

Guidebook  on  wearing  uniforms 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

Listening 

enjoying  oral  reading  of  “The 
Tramp’s  Ball”  in  Standouts 

Reading 

reading  “The  Tramp’s  Ball”  in 
Standouts 

sharing  response  with  others 

Imagining 

imagining  conversations  and 
experiences  of  uniforms 

Representing 

(Oral) 

improvising  conversations  between 
uniforms 

giving  dramatized  reading  of  “The 
Tramp’s  Ball” 

working  stage  audience; 
presentation  to  wider  audience 

Representing 

(Written) 

summarizing  group  thinking  in 
response  to  questions  in 
Guidebook,  on  spread 

summaries  compared  within 
group,  among  groups 

responding  to  questions,  “Do  you 
ever  want  to  look  like  everyone 
else?  someone  else?”  by  means 
of  statement,  magazine  article, 
poem,  monologue,  story 

products  read  aloud  to  friends, 
displayed;  feedback  obtained 

responding  to  given  titles,  e.g. 

“What’s  everyone  wearing?”, 
“Copycat  clothes” 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

creating  handpuppet  uniforms  for 
enactments 

working  stage  audience 

Inquiry 

conducting  survey,  “Why  do  people 
choose  to  look  alike?” 
making  survey  of  lookalike  clothes, 
worn  now  and  in  the  past 
consulting  reference  books, 
newspapers,  magazines,  films, 
family  albums 
collecting  advertisements 
interviewing  wearers  of  uniforms — 
how  do  they  feel  about  it? 

group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 
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Observing 


Discussing 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 

Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


actalikes _ 

text  pp.  74-75/guide  pp.  69-71 


obtaining  meaning  from  visual  clues 
comparing  two  scenes  for 
similarities,  differences 
collecting  newspaper,  magazine 
pictures  of  actalike  situations 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in 
Guidebook,  e.g.  “In  what  ways 
are  the  people  in  these  pictures 
acting  alike?” 

responding  to  questions  on  spread, 
e.g.  “When  do  people  choose  to 
act  alike?” 

developing  incongruous  “what  if  ” 
stories 

telling  personal  actalike 
experiences  orally 

writing  personal  actalike 
experiences 

developing  stones  from  given  titles, 
e.g.  “Out  of  Step” 
writing  captions,  speech  balloons, 
descriptions,  poems,  stories, 
evoked  by  pictures  in  class 
collection  of  actalike  situations 
writing  stones  prompted  by  given 
action,  e.g.  sucking  lemon, 
yawning 

writing  “what  if’  stories 

miming  actalike  motions 

designing  a  display  for  products 

developing  mimes  from  given 
situations,  e.g.  a  long  assembly 
line 


observations  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 


small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 


ideas  tried  out  on  friends,  small 
groups 

small  group  discussion;  class 

products  read  aloud  to  friends, 
group;  displayed;  compiled  in 
book;  various  audiences  provide 
feedback 


working  stage  audience;  audience 
identifies  actions  mimed 
working  stage  audience;  feedback 
on  display  from  others 
working  stage  audience;  some 
mimes  may  be  repeated  for  larger 
audience 
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Classifying 


sorting  actalike  situations  into 

categories 

naming  categories 


small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 


Observing 


Discussing 


Listening 


Reading 


Imagining 


fashions  and  fads _ 

text  pp.  76-77/guide  pp.  71-75 


infeinng  meaning  from  visual  clues 
noting  recurring  fashion  features 
in  shoes 

observing  fashions  in  old  movies 
on  TV 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in 
Guidebook,  e.g.  “What  are  shoes 
for?” 

responding  to  question  on  spread: 
“What’s  fashionable  today?” 

responding  to  question  in 
Guidebook:  “Is  it  ever 
fashionable  to  be  unfashionable?” 
drawing  conclusions  from 
discussions  and  presenting  them  in 
summary  form 
responding  to  question  in 
Guidebook:  “Do  you  think 
peeker-sneakers  will  catch  on? 
defining  “fad” 

listening  to  radio  and  TV  fashion 
ads 

reading  fashion  ads,  columns  in 
media 

consulting  thesaurus  as  part  of 
word  study 

predicting  fashion  of  future 
creating  articles  and  ads  for 


observing  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion; 
summaries  of  group  ideas 

reported  to  class 
class  discussion 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion; 
definitions  reported  to  class 


sharing  ideas;  brainstorming 
them  in  small  groups 
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Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


magazines  or  newspapers  of 
future 

inventing  a  fad 

presenting  “radio”  documentary 
on  findings  from  fashion  inquiries 
taping  the  documentary 
presenting  improvised  interviews 
with  celebrity  who  launched 
peeker  sneaker  fad 
enacting  scenes  in  launching  a  fad 

developing  stones  from  titles  in 
Guidebook,  e.g.  “It  was  all  I 
could  buy  in  the  shops.” 
writing  comic  strip  captions, 
speech  balloons 
writing  statement,  poem, 
monologue  in  response  to 
question:  “How  do  you  feel 
about  being  in  fashion?” 
news  stories  about  peeker  sneakers 
for  teens  magazine;  for  general 
pages  of  newspaper 
describing  a  new  fad 
writing  ads  for  new  fad 
writing  stones  about  past,  present, 
or  future  fads 

photographing  subjects  of  fashion 
survey  interviews 
illustrating  ads  for  new  fad 
making  the  fad  (if  a  product) 

defining  “fad” 

listing  words  and  phrases  associated 
with  “fad”,  e.g.  “craze”,  “rage”, 
“with-it” 

distinguishing  between  “fad”  and 
“fashion” 

finding  out  the  sources  of  fashion 
knowledge 

finding  out  the  sources  of  teen 
fashion  knowledge 


working  stage  audience; 

presented  to  larger  audience; 

tape  accessible  to  audience 

beyond  classroom 

working  stage  audience,  interview 

and  enactments  presented  to 

class 

products  read  aloud,  read 
silently,  displayed,  compiled  in 
book  or  magazine  form;  feedback 
obtained 


displayed;  discussed  for 
appropriateness  of  style  and 
language  for  target  audiences 


products  are  read,  displayed, 
discussed  for  effectiveness 

informal  discussion  of 
photographs,  illustrations  &  other 
products 

small  group  discussion 
lists  displayed 


group  talk  can  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings, 
select  ways  to  present  findings, 
answer  questions  from  audience 
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interviewing  other  age  groups  to 
find  out  feelings  about  being  in 
fashion 

interviewing  the  unfashionable 
surveying  fashions  of  previous  era 
e.g.  Fifties,  Sixties 
interviewing  older  people 
consulting  resource  material, 
observing  old  movies 
surveying  fads,  past  and  present 
finding  out  about  fads  that  stayed 
on,  e.g.  velocipede,  as  bicycle 


Observing 


Discussing 


Listening 


Reading 


Representing 

(Written) 


habits  and  mannerisms _ 

text  pp.  78-79/guide  pp.  75-77 


inferring  meaning  from  visual  clues 
identifying  habits  and  mannerisms 
on  spread 

observing  people’s  habits  and 
mannerisms 

commenting  spontaneously 
responding  to  question  in  speech 
balloon  on  spread:  “What’s  the 
difference  between  a  habit  and  a 
mannerism?” 

discussing  one’s  own  mannerisms 
and  habits  with  others 

listening  to  excerpts  from 
literature  read  aloud 

collecting  examples  of  habits  and 
mannerisms  from  current 
individual  reading 
reading  aloud  excerpts  from 
literature 

listing  own  habits,  mannerisms 
writing  statements  about  one’s 
habits,  mannerisms,  describing 
them,  tracing  origins 


observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 


small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 


lists  shared  with  others 
products  read  aloud,  read  by 
others,  displayed, 
discussed;  feedback  obtained 
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writing  personal  anecdotes 
responding  to  story  titles  in 
Guidebook,  e.g.  “The  Nail  Biters’ 
Club” 

Special  Language  exploring  shades  of  meaning  in 

Study  “habit”,  “mannerism” 

listing  qualities  of  mannerisms,  of 
habits 

Inquiry 

searching  literature  for  examples 
of  habits  and  mannerisms 


Observing 


Discussing 


Listening 


Reading 


Imagining 


what  is  an  eccentric? _ 

text  pp.  80-81 /guide  pp.  77 

inferring  meaning  and  mood  from 
visual  clues 

observing  eccentricity  in  life,  in 
movies,  TV 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question:  “What  is  an 
eccentric?” 

participating  in  panel  discussion  of 
questions  in  Guidebook,  e.g.  “Is 
eccentricity  affected,  phony?” 

listening  to  oral  readings  from 
literature  about  eccentrics 

consulting  dictionary  definitions  of 
“eccentric” 

reading  aloud  passages  about 
eccentrics  in  literature 
reading  excerpts  on  eccentricity,  e.g. 
“The  Pigeon  Woman”  in 
Standouts 

creating  an  eccentric 
imagining  him  or  her  as 
permanent  class  member 


small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 


79 

observation  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 
class  as  audience;  participates  too 


small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 


responses  shared  with  friend, 
small  group  or  in  class  discussion 
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Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  media) 


Special  Language 
Study 


miming  eccentric  behaviour 
improvising  in  response  to  comic 
strip 

impersonating  the  created  eccentric 
interviewing  the  created  eccentric 
involving  the  created  eccentric  in 
conversation  with  other  eccentrics 

describing  eccentrics  in  real  life  or 
on  TV  and  in  the  movies,  in 
books 

responding  in  story,  anecdote, 
poem,  to  stimulus  of  panel 
discussion 

summarizing  panel  discussion  as  a 
news  item 

writing  descriptions  of  the  created 
eccentric, 

writing  stones  about  him  or  her 
wnting  stones,  comic  strips,  in 
response  to  comic  strip  in  spread 

illustrating  excerpts  from  literature 
drawing  or  painting  the  created 
eccentric 

creating  costume  for  him  or  her 

listing  words  associated  with 
characters  in  spread 
defining  eccentric 


working  stage  audience; 
presentations  may  be  made  to 
larger  audience 


products  read  aloud,  read 
silently,  displayed,  discussed; 
feedback  obtained 


working  stage  audience 
working  stage  audience 

working  stage  audience;  products 
displayed,  discussed 

list  displayed,  discussed 

small  group,  class  discussions 


Observing 


Discussing 


heroes  and  superstars _ 

text  pp.  82-83/guide  pp.  79-81 


identifying  persons  on  pedestals 
inferring  mood  from  visual  clues 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in 
Guidebook,  e.g.  “Who  are  on  the 
pedestals?  Why?” 


observing  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

pairs,  small  group  discussion 
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Listening 


Reading 


Imagining 

Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 

Special  Language 
Study 


responding  to  questions  on  spread, 
e.g.  “Hero — Superstar.  What’s 
the  difference?” 

listening  to  recordings  of 
superstars 

listening  to  recordings  made  by 
heroes,  e.g.  Churchill’s  speeches 

reading  about  superstars 
reading  about  heroes,  heroines 
collecting  news  and  magazine 
cuttings 

reading  myths,  legends  of  Greece, 
Rome 

creating  an  imaginary  superstar 

enacting  scenes  in  life  of  imaginary 
superstar 

impersonating,  interviewing  real  or 
imaginary  superstar 
retelling  stories  of  heroes, 
superstars  read  about  in 
reference  material 
presenting  panel,  TV  shows 
featuring  heroes,  superstars 

writing  brief  biography  of 
superstar 

uniting  stories  of  imaginary 
superstar 

retelling  stories  of  heroes  or 
superstars  read  about  in 
reference  materials 

creating  costume,  make-up  for 
impersonations 

listing  words,  phrases  associated 
with  people  on  pedestals 
discussing  dictionary  definitions  of 
“hero” 

distinguishing  between  “superstar”, 
“hero” 


small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion;  pairs  of 
groups  exchange  views 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 

responses  shared  with  friends, 
small  group 


small  group  discussion 

working  stage  audience; 
presentations  made  to  larger 
audience;  feedback  provided 


biographies  compiled  in  book  or 
displayed 

written  products  read  aloud, 
displayed;  feedback  received 


working  stage  audience 

small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 
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Inquiry 


finding  out  about  heroes  and 
superstars 

consulting  reference  material'. 
newspapers,  magazines,  libraries 
presenting  findings  in  magazine 
article,  documentary,  mock 
interview,  class  report 


Observing 


standouts _ 

text  pp.  84-85/guide  pp.  81 

inferring  meaning  from  visual  clues 


Discussing  commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 

response 

responding  to  questions  on  spread, 
e.g.  “Which  would  you  prefer  to 
be — conspicuous  or 
inconspicuous?” 

Reading  reading  excerpts  from  Standouts 


Imagining 


Representing 

(Oral) 


Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 


imagining  situations  in  which  one  is 
unexpectedly  a  standout 

presenting  an  enactment  in  response 
to  questions  on  spread,  and  to 
titles,  e.g.  “Spotlight”,  “The 
Hermit” 

writing  responses  as  statement  to 
questions  on  spread 
writing  responses  as  story,  poem, 
monologue 

writing  in  response  to  story  titles, 
e.g.  “Spotlight” 

creating  three  dimensional  models 
expressing  idea,  standout 


group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 


82 

observing  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

pairs,  small  group  discussion 
small  group  discussion 


small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

small  group  discussion 

presented  to  small  groups,  to 
class;  comments  received; 
discussion 


read  aloud,  read  by  friends, 
displayed,  compiled;  feedback 
received 


working  stage  audience;  feedback 
from  those  who  view  model 
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Special  Language  considering  words  anonymous,  small  group  discussion;  class 

Study  anonymity  discussion 

listing  words  commonly  associated 
with  “anonymous” 


belonging 

text  pp.  86-87/guide  pp.  82-84 

Observing 

interpreting  meaning  from  visual 

observing  accompanied  by 

clues 

informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 

observing  a  group  meeting 

groups 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  questions  in 

small  group  discussion,  class 

Guidebook,  e.g.  “In  what  way 
does  visual  interpret  the  caption? 

discussion 

Are  groups  spontaneous  or 
organized?” 

responding  to  questions  on  spread 

small  group  discussion 

Reading 

reading  news  items,  magazine 
articles  in  survey  of  groups 

findings  shared  with  others 

Representing 

listing  groups  one  belongs  to 

small  group  discussion,  class 

(Written) 

writing  statement  in  response  to: 
“Why  do  people  group?” 

discussion;  a  class  list  displayed 

Special  Language 

becoming  familiar  with 

class  discussion 

Study 

“spontaneous”,  “organized”  in 
this  context 

listing  words  associated  with 

class  list  displayed,  discussed, 

groups 

considering  technique  for  written 
statements;  organization  of  ideas, 
use  of  illustrative  examples 

class  discussion 

Inquiry 

making  a  survey  of  a  group 
planning  interview  questions 
interviewing  group  members 
presenting  findings  by  means  of 
reports,  tapes,  documents, 
photographs,  news  clippings 

group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 
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who  pulls  the  strings? _ 

text  pp.  88-89/guide  pp.  84-86 


Observing 

inferring  meaning  from  visual  clues 
observing  puppet,  puppetry 
techniques 

observing  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

responding  to  question  on  spread, 
e.g.  “Have  you  ever  felt  like  a 
puppet?” 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

Reading 

reading  advertisements 

small  group  discussion 

Imagining 

associating  words,  phrases,  with 
puppet  observed  in  class 
incorporating  words  and  phrases  in 
chants,  stories,  poems, 
monologues 

class  list  compiled,  displayed 

small  group  discussion 

Representing 

(Oral) 

experimenting  with  chants  based  on 
word  associations 
telling  of  experiences  of  being 
manipulated  or  manipulating 
dramatizing  parts  of  survey  reports 

working  stage  audience 

small  group  discussion 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  up  personal  experiences 
as  anecdotes,  stories,  poems 
writing  accounts  of  TV,  radio 
advertising 

wnting  scripts  for  documentaries 

products  shared  with  friends, 
small  groups;  feedback  obtained 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

creating  three-dimensional 
constructs  as  part  of  survey 
report 

illustrating  report  with  sketches, 
graphs,  diagrams,  photographs, 
slide  projection 

working  stage  audience,  class 
discussion 

working  stage  audience;  class 
discussion 

Special  Lanugage 

Study 

editorial  team  collects,  compiles 
written  products,  considering 
spelling,  punctuation,  usage, 
clarity,  organization  of  ideas 

team  confers  with  authors; 
compiled  material  read  aloud, 
displayed 
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Inquiry 


finding  out  about  manipulation  of 
people  via  the  mass  media — TV, 
radio,  newspapers,  magazines, 
movies,  books 
analyzing  advertisements 
taping  sound  scripts 
collecting  advertisements  from 
newspapers,  magazines 
presenting  findings — oral,  written 
reports,  comic  strips, 
documentaries 


group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 


Observing 


Discussing 


Reading 


Representing 

(Oral) 


big  fish,  little  fish 

text  pp.  90-91 /guide  pp.  86-87 


inferring  meaning  from  visual  clues 
noting  the  implications  of  the 
news  collage  as  part  of  the  design 
of  the  spread 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

discussing  the  elements  of  design 
in  the  visual 

discussing  classification  of 
responses  to  the  spread 

reading  news  items,  magazine 
articles  illustrating  the  big  fish, 
little  fish  theme 
reading  some  of  these  aloud 
reading  literature  for  examples  of 
the  theme  reading  excerpts  from 
literature  aloud 

debating  issues  arising  from  work 
on  this  theme 

presenting  dialogues,  enactments 
based  on  response  to  spread 
presenting  a  panel  discussion  to 
convey  findings  of  survey 


observing  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 


reading  to  small  groups,  to  class 


working  stage  audience; 
presentation  to  others 
working  stage  audience; 
presentation  to  others,  to  class 
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Representing 

(Written) 


Representing 
(Other  Media) 

Special  Language 
Study 


Inquiry 


Classifying 


developing  a  story,  poem,  dialogue 
from  first  response  to  the  spread 
writing  follow  articles  touched  off 
by  the  material  collected  in  the 
survey 

using  collage  effect  of  the  spread  in 
own  representations 

apt  words  and  phrases  used  in  oral 
and  written  language  activities, 
listed  for  class  display,  in  own 
notebooks;  incorporated  in  own 
language 

searching  newspapers,  magazines, 
literature  for  material  illustrating 
the  theme 

interviewing  people  involved  in  big 
fish,  little  fish  experiences 
presenting  findings  to  others, 
informally,  or  by  means  of  a 
report  to  class 

classifying  responses  to  the  spread 


products  are  read  to  friend,  small 
group;  displayed,  compiled; 
feedback  obtained 


working  stage  audience,  work 
may  be  displayed 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion;  lists  displayed 


group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings 

select  ways  to  present  findings, 
answer  questions  from  audience 


small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 


Observing 


Discussing 


Listening 


predictions _ 

text  pp.  92-93/guide  pp.  87-88 


observing  effects  of  pollution  of  small  group  discussion,  class 
various  kinds  in  own  environment  discussion 


responding  to  question :  “Which  small  group  discussion,  class 

prediction  is  more  convincing?”  discussion 
discussing  the  details  of  the  news 
items  in  Peoplemirrors 


listening  to  readings  of  news  items  small  group  discussion,  class 
in  excerpts  from  science  fiction  discussion 
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Reading 

reading  news  items  printed  on 
spread 

noting  report  is  an  incomplete 
account  of  the  original 
evaluating  ideas  presented  in  each 
report 

reading  science  fiction  literature 
on  related  themes 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

class  discussion 

discussing  reading  with  friends, 
small  groups 

Imagining 

creating  science  fiction  stories  out 
of  the  news  items 
imagining  conversation  between 
the  two  scientists  on  meeting 

working  stage  audience,  small 
group  discussion 

Representing 

(Oral) 

impersonating  the  two  scientists  in 
talk  show  or  at  a  science 
conference 

working  stage  audience; 
presented  to  class 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  science  fiction  stories 
prompted  by  news  stories 

writing  scripts  for  documentary, 
or  dramatized  segments  of 
reports  of  surveys 

stories,  read  aloud,  taped, 
enacted,  displayed;  feedback 
obtained 

scripts  incorporated  in 
presentations  to  class 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

preparing  graphs,  diagrams,  comic 
strips  as  part  of  presentation  of 
findings 

working  stage  audience,  small 
group  discussion,  class  discussion 

Special  Language 

Study 

listing  key  words,  often  technical, 
met  in  discussion  and  reading  on 
this  topic,  e.g.  “pesticide” 

small  group  discussion,  class  list 
may  be  made,  displayed 

Inquiry 

finding  out  more  about  the  issues 
raised  in  the  news  items 
consulting  references  in  resource 
centre 

interviewing  experts,  e.g.  science 
teacher 

basing  predictions  on  information 
obtained  in  inquiry 
presenting  findings 

group  talk  may  be  used  to  plan 
inquiry,  share  findings,  select 
ways  to  present  findings,  answer 
questions  from  audience 
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futureways _ 

text  pp.  94-95/guide  pp.  89-90 


Observing 

interpreting  meaning  by  visual  clues 

observing  accompanied  by 
informal  talk  in  pairs  or  small 
groups 

Discussing 

commenting  spontaneously ,  as  initial 
response 

discussing  aspects  of  future  to  be 
considered 

recalling  and  savouring  highlights 
from  year’s  work  with  Peoplemirrors 

small  group  discussion 

small  group  discussion 

Listening 

listening  to  adults  talk  about  their 
jobs  and  job  requirements 

small  group  discussion,  class 
discussion 

Reading 

refemng  to  resource  centre  for 
information  on  careers 
reading  fiction  about  the  future 

information  shared  informally 
with  others  or  used  in  reports  to 
class;  books  read  are  discussed 
informally  with  friends,  small 
groups 

Imagining 

giving  a  title  to  a  class  book  of 
retrospective  statements 

small  group  discussion 

Representing 

(Oral) 

impersonating  characters  in  fiction 

dramatizing  episodes  from  fiction 

working  stage  audience, 
presentations  to  class 
working  stage  audience, 
presentations  to  class 

Representing 

(Written) 

writing  one’s  own  future,  as  story, 
monologue,  documentary, 
restrospective  autobiography, 
diary,  a  scrapbook  of  news  items, 
articles 

writing  ideal  and  probable  futures 
for  comparison 

writing  a  retrospective  statement 
for  a  class  book 

written  products  are  shared  with 
friends,  read  aloud,  displayed, 
compiled  in  book  form,  taped; 
feedback  is  received 

Representing 
(Other  Media) 

display  team  designs  and  executes 
a  display  of  written  products  on 
the  future 

working  stage  audience;  display 
viewed,  feedback  received 
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Special  Language 

Study 

editonal  team  compiles  a  Book  of  editors  confer  with  authors  over 

Futures,  considering  spelling,  amendments  to  their  work 

punctuation,  usage,  clarity, 

organization  of  ideas 

reviewing  personal  development  in 

language  over  the  year,  noting 

various  forms  used,  technical 

improvements  made,  problems 

still  existing 

Inquiry 

finding  information  about  careers  information  is  shared,  discussed 

by  small  groups,  class  groups 

interviewing  career  counsellors  and 
adults  in  various  careers 
obtaining  information  from  resource 
centre 

finding  out  and  comparing  the  job 
opportunities  available  to  girls, 
available  to  boys 
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